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r .|.j\y m \rs itso the famous 
of the sludiu remains of 
Singer Sargent was held al 
an event attended by the 
[bk world and one at which 
mnoisscur.s as Sir Philip Sus- 
f c jove friend uf Ihc artist, and 
jliin Douglas, a seasoned 
|f curly Italian painting, car- 
iheir trophies. The .to ltd 
realized at that auction was 
in 1(80.000. an enormous 
terms of the value of 
tl that ’ time. This was 
In the following year the 
lAciidcniy, which had once 
lied the hope that Sargent 
ecomc its president, staged 
Trial exhibition of his work, 
that drew mure than 
Wsilur.s and aroused immense 

VII. 

[.mss no denying that in the 
the public, both in Great 
ind tiie United Slates. Sar- 
|.c»nsidcrcd n major master, 
Jraiie la visited on his work in 
during the years of his 
Jiuw makes for fascinating 
inary reading. His status 
the close of his career had 
lifther confirmed when he wax 
nonrd to paint the largest 
for a Hall of Remembrance 
to eommenrornlc those who 
mi in the First World War 
cli in the event was never 
lis painting is “Gassed 
Jhe Imperial War. Museum, 
ftheless. dexpite ihfc fanfare of 
tt greeted Sargent's achieve- 
Jhe litnc-pf lh* 1026 exliihi- 
^ork. in avunt- 

and Bloomsbury's lead- 
. ' . fa<l0 ’ Ro «« r Fry, 
dhseigient view in an 
, which appeared 
\ y N(Hum. and luler received 
rrcniy when reprinted in a 
.volunio or essay?. Transform 
c ,n this sparkling and 
poking piece. Fry wax 
*9 Sargent Ihe man- -whom. 
f’E ht never met— and just 
L mous seric>s °t portraits of 
fn^mer family; but he was 
j! work as a whole. He 
hat Sargent should be con-' 
muster ..of. applied, jrt, a 
had a place under the'sun, : 
t®n artist; in fad. ( Q U j e ^jj 
|P« was .striking and undlsdn- 
[' M diuxirator and non- 
^ an artist ”. 

lT C J^ e f pPtlallon of Sar- 
n ,&s ,ar * ol y prevailed. 
xp as a 

growing interest 
l^jweraUy ond in the 
w^i nird'Xls of nihotcenth- 
LJhng, Attempts have been 
J»omote him.- Exhibitions 

inn ? 1 ^ Unite<, Stoteh 
p ia Btnniniham, and a; 
|iiV A ily*- Mount was 
y j 957 -' 'Now Richard' 

4 a great^dphew of 

Iff! of the. 

Gallery, 4as en- 

ifrt 5 ple/as ^ although 
t na w reservations about 

Sar «w* painting, 
^adnurer of it as a whole, - 
ertTiMto/icai evafua- 

ITmLS? low « rd » 

ptr^Kr. 



of the American sculptor William RICHARD ORMOND : possibilities and charms of European 

Welmore Story. Sargent beionged to John Singer Sargent » ctvJlization, and who made such 

that astonishing group of American Paintings, Drawings, Watercolours. Impressive contributions to European 
artists and writer-* who elected for an 264 dd Phaidon. £6. aft and letters. groupwhicli 

expa tria te existence, fascinated by the . . Includes, besides Sn rgeot himself. 
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Whistler und Heury Janies, M;uy 
rassaii anil Edith Wharton, and, 
later on, T. S. liliot and K/ru Pound. 
Any assessment of .Sargent's art, and 
chu lacier Wni, has to take into 
Hccouni the cuxmopoliiun nature uf 
his upbringing: this meant l hat early 
on he was exposed t«» a wide range oF 
artistic experiences, and by 1872. he 
had visited such plates as Nice, 
London. Madrid. Home. Florence, 
Dresden and Switzerland. He wax 
also versed in foreign language*, (t 
was the hreadtli of his visual educa- 
tion that freed him from (lie provin- 
cialism which, despite firc.il Britain's 
imperial Mains, curiously beset *n 
nut cii of her art in the latter pari uf 
the nineteenth century. 

The calibre of Sargent's art would 
have been different. ; vcrv different 
indeed, if he Intd studied painting in 
London rather than Paris. For the 
years he spent in Paris during his 
late teens were of vita] importance 
for endowing his art will) that 
touch of elegance and awareness 
that il never lost, even in tho 
crowded, hurried period when he 
was the Van Dyck . of life 
Street. He had the good fortune 
to work in ihc atelier of the lash ion- 
able purlttiil painter Carol us -Duran, 
which had been started al the instiga- 
tion of Sargent’s fellow -country man 
Robert Hinckley. The point is not 
sufficiently brought out in Mr. 
Ormond's book that Sargent formed 
one t»f the large group of Americana 
who worked in this studio— ol lien 
were Carrol! Week with ami AWeiv 
Weir— and that h tVqj, a? f True in the 
1870s it ft It i JJW3, when James wrote 
in; hi* 'wnrni apprarsuJ of Surgtjnt, 
that; ■ 1 

It sound* like it paradox, but it i.s it very 
simple truth, that when to-dnyave luak 
for “ American wl " we fiitd it mainly 
in Paris. Whon we -find it out of Paris, - 
we ul ItttM Find a great deal or Paris in ■. 
it. 

Ever since the early years uf the 
century. American art students hid 
made thoir way to Paris nnd with 
their nose fur riovelty had discovered 
l|ie significant men. They ■ had 
thronged the studio of Thomas Cou- 
ture. Indeed it wax an American, 
William Morris Hunt, wjio was one 
of the Aral to appreciate J; F. Millet,, : 
und beforo (ongun understanding of’ 
modern French an. was a feature of . 
American ot nt-nny rate- Bostonian : 
culture. U was -characlwisUc of (be 
suspicious attitude of some American 
nrtists- in Paris lo British painting:, 
that -when, uftcr the criticism levelled 
nt his portTait of Madume Gnutreuu 
in the ^ulon of 18S4, Sargent 
decided 1 to cros? lo London,' 
Ralph Curtis syfole lo his parents of 
hi* fckr that “ M ba» be will fall- into 
P«-R dofi|uence wit; has got a ytrafiga 
bold of hiiri he says since Sicita fn ‘ 
tiie event, Curtis’s forebodings were 
unjusijfied. . 

: . Sargent's . virtuosity was evident; 
• almost from the atari. Mr, Ormond 
rightly draws attention (6 the- bn}*' 
fiance of- Wa .portrait of Circlip* 
Dumn of 1871 in _t^ie Clark Arf 
InsbiLute. Wllliamstown,' Mass,, lit 
vivid handling p( paint, emptiasli on 
the presence qf the sitter and human 
.observation ^iow hoCv rapidly he had 
assimilated the contemporary French 
realistic portrait-style associated with 
Cqurbel, Couture and Fantin-Latour, 
not fa forge! Degas and Whistler of 
IheTSSOs. ;Yel it i> perhaps another 
matter ^to ta Ik of “ deliberate borrow-, 
angs - M from Whiatler and Degas in his 
portrait, of ^‘Madame Suberca- 

seaux’’ of 1880 in the collection of 
Amalia Burros dc Cififfm and of Ihe 
existence oi affinities between -this 
;. ar$ 'Degas’s ^ Porlhiit -of 
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Tiwot" m the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 

I lie porlniits lie painted in Paris in 
the JJOUs and ItittOs. with their 
nervous wireihiltty and elegance, are 
among his must .((tractive and 
accomplished creations ; the dis- 
cipline of the French .school kept in 
check the exuberance that appeared 

S omewhat too floridly in many of the 
afer port mils. Evidence of hi* under- 
standing of the trends of the lime was 
revealed at an curly singe in his liking 
for pleintiirisme ; he formed one of 
the group of artfcls who worked at 
Groz. It is known, too, that his 
portrait of “ Madame Edouard Puil- 
leron " of J879 in ihe Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington, was painted 
out of doors. 

Sargent became an inveterate 
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L'lrnpuliian that of any other painter, that led a 
generation of Paris-trained painters 
in Paris in to evolve their own brand of Imprcs- 
wilh their Monism and the words which R. A. 
:gancc, are M. Stevenson used to describe iliix 
dive and artist in his study of 1899 could as 
the dis- well be jipplied In Sargent. Vela/- 
)Ol kem in quo*. he wrote. 


day that he should have learnt from 
Hals, whose reputation began to 
spread in the 1870s and 1880s. This 
rise in Hals's fame wus due in no 
small degree to the advocacy Of 
Wilhelm von Bode, whose first study 
on this painter was published in 1871 
and his larger essay in 1883. There is 
however, Mr, Ormond observes, no 


,‘ nai nppv.ircii drew, as modern painters draw, almost h...i c oe 

in many of the entirely by eye, so that one thing was direct borrowing from Hals .utd. as 
c of hi.s under- m>f more difficult to him to see rightly he says, he was interested in Hals as 


than another, and no receipts for n stylist, rati 
representing thumbs, nails, curls, or of character 
other whole objects can be detected in fluenced by Dutch Cabinet painting, 
his work. He wished any scene that he like his friend Whistler, 
looked at in nature to be treated in art His keen eye permitted Sargent to 

Su*.St».55 re S !k C m ! 8 ? ai ?S . ,h *f P ut h,s awareness of the Old Masters 
distribution .of the attention that it l n llt! „ in Kic 


■stylist, rather than as a delineator 
character". He was nl>ro in- 


received from him in real life, 

Sargent's passion for the great Span- 
ish muster transpires from the excel- 


to good use in his own work, and in 
later years he leant on Ingres. The 
results are pictures which suggest 
that they belong to tradition and yet 


painters who settled at Civcrny.su as 
to he in the shadow of the master. 

Mr. Ormond is at his best when 
describing the period spent by Sar- 
gent and his American friends E. A. 
Abbey and Frank D. Millet at 
Broadway in Gloucestershire, and lie 
explains the reasons which made him 
such an asset to the New English Art 
Club which wav founded in 1886. He 
observes justly : 

The . sketches which Sargent contributed 
to the New English Art Club represent 
his most experimental and spontaneous 
vein. Even in comparison with the work 
of Sickert and Steer, they arc closer to 
the tenets of French Impressionism than 
almost any other contemporary paint- 
ings. They placed Snrgent firmly in the 
van of the avanhittfrat 1 movement, and 


travX makiSToumevs ^Snain S? 1 C ° P £f p ?T d *? cr hJs nrc touched Sth modernism and 

traveller, making journeys to Spain, His confidence in handling space and sophistication The wav in which he 

wtare hi met Henry Adam, and lo posiiioning figure., in it— so charm- respond^ to th" fK mXrns i, 
Morocco, Venice and Holland. Ihcse ,„ g | y revealed in “The Boil Child- diM a lrifle ohiure Thc boldlv 
trip, did much lo broaden hi, arlisirc ren " of ISSI in Ihe Bovlon Museum han.lk'd ' Two W nTclas eT” in li e 
horizons and were produelive of of Fine Arts-slcm, from his grasp "ollcclion of L dv ChoTn-ondelev 
maw enchanting niememocs, such a, „| Velfizquez's methods. However, w h eh £ doted 1873 Slhounh 
iluthcs of gtrls will, the.r Coro -like william Howe Downes in his shor was added man, wars Inter 

charm pa nted .during a visit lo but. interesting book on Sargent S^s that he was^aint na 'ti - 
Nnples and Capri in 1 874. Like many dented any relationship between this lif f^-, n Ktaae fn h is 

artists of his generation he sue- picture und Vclfaquez. 2!= n 10 ,nnl ot Manet m ltu * 

Cllmhtit! Il\ iUa Itttvt ,sf V.sniiH, inti C jt.d_ ,1 .• , r c,,u “‘ 


vun or the ni’anl-ittirar movement, and ever make conurfirib 
the Art Journal could refer lo him in 0 f portri ; t M 
1887. with some justice, as the "arch ™ „ li*. 1SS-* 
a nos tie « of the - dab and snot " school. 1 e . wa L'V a ^s 


studies of girls with their Corot -like 


of Veliizquez’s methods. However, 
William Howe Downes in his short 


charm painted during a visit to but interesting book on Snrgent 
Naples and Capri in 1874. Like many denied uny relationship between this 


artists of his generation he suc- 
cumbed to the lure of Venice, and 
Mr. Ormond admirably underlines 
how hi.*, paintings nf Venetian local 
life arc free from the folkloiisiiqnc 
dement evident in those of many of 
his contemporaries. Yet except for 
the delicious ’* Venisc par temp-s 
gris", which Mrs. David Gubbay be- 
queathed to ihe National Trust, his 
studies of the city lack the delicacy 
that gives Whistler’s Venetian eich- 


picturc and Velrizquez. 

Sargent's artistic flair was revealed 
in his appreciation of El Oreco. 
which was unusual at this date and 
which hud lo wait for Julius Meicr- 
Graefc und Cossiri to be more widely 
disseminated. He owned what he 
took to be a picture by the master 
(but which is now attributed to his 
son) and in (904 he used his influence 
to persuade the authorities of (he 
Boston Museum to purchase the 


ings and pnstels their poetical fia- superb portrait of “ Fray Felix Hor- 


special place in 


tensio Pnravicino ", He executed 
copies after his works loo. Mr. 


■Sargent's affections, a love shared by Ormond argues, not very convinc- 
es compatriot Thnmns Enkins. ingly, that ” the extreme elongation 
There was every inducement for him or the figures in Sargent's late 
to have visited Madrid, for in the portraits, and his use of acute 
studio of Carolus-Durau much talk foreshortening, suggest a general, if 
foU on Velazquez, Henry James not a specific, influence" from El 
declared in suitably rotund phrases Greco. But such elongation— an off- 
how Sargent was enthralled by this spring of fin-de-siftcle mannerism 
painter: perhaps— may also be seen in por- 

No scenes arc more delightful u> the ,rul <s by Baldini and J. E. Blanche, 
imagination than lliosc in which we Sargent’s knowledge of the Old 
figure youth and gen us confronted with Masters wa* extensive, and Mr. 

SH 0 ™° nd reminds us that he was 
we might entertain ourselves with recon- 

hrt contention that the Dutch 

strutting flic episode of the first visit to ^. vonLntion that the Dutch mas- 
tic museum of Madrid, the shrine of the ^ s P ainte riy virtuosity covers an 

palmer or Philip IV, of a young Franco- absence oF more profound values ” is 
American worshipper of the highest controversial and is surely contra- 


Unfortunalely Mr. Ormond has 
not given himself sufficient elbow- 
room in which to investigate Sar- 
gent's debt to French art. It 
is templing to ask, for instance, 
if “ Fumde d'ambre gris ”, which 
was exhibited in Ihe Salon of 
1880 and is now in the Clark 
Foundation, WHliamstown, Mass., 
owes something to Gdrfime. It would 
also be valuable to have more 
information about bis friendships 
with Paul Helleu, Besimrd and 
Rodin ; his portrait of the last-men- 
tioned dates from as early as 1884. It 
is just possible that the. arrangement 
of the figures in “ Frieze of the Pro- 
phets ” in the Boston Library and in 
*• Gassed" is indebted to Rodin’s 
“ The Burghers of Calais ”, 

One of Sargent’s most fruitful 
friendships was with Monet, whom 
he met in 1876; and they were both 
represented in the same exhibition at 
the Galerie Georges-Petit in 1885. 
Two years later, Sargent acquired 
Monet's " Rock at Trdporl ”, 
now in the possession of John O. 
McConnell, Montreal. Mr. Ormond 
does not tell us thal his hero was by 
no means the only American inter- 


apostle ” of the '* dab and spot " school. 

For his part, Fry in his article on 
Sargent recalled the “ buzz of excite- 
ment ” occasioned by such pictures as 
" Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose " in the 
Tate Gallery and the Javanese danc- 
ers when they were shown nt the New 
English Art Club. Yet when seeing 
such works again in 1926 he com- 
mented: 

When I look now at the thin and 
tortured shapes those lily petals make 
on the lifeless green background, I 
realize that what thrilled me then was 
the fact that this picture was the First 
feeble echo which came ncross the 
channel of what Mnnet and his friends 
had been doing with a far different 
intensity for ten years or more. 

Fry was more or less right in his 
assessment of Sargent's pictures of 
this type, yet it has to be acknow- 
ledged that such works ns “The 
Morning Walk” (Ormond Family 
Collection), "Paul Hcllcu sketching 
with his wife" (Brooklyn Museum) 
and the various studies of Javanese 
dancers (which look ahead to Augus- 
tus John and. for that matter, to sir 
Gerald Kelly) have a sparkle which 
has not dimmed with the years. 

■French Impressionism was not to 
bo Sargent’s chosen style, howover, 
and in 1883 he turned down an in- 
vitation to show in un Impressionist 
group exhibition. Fur |o hint, to quote 
Mr. Ormond, Impressionism was 
“ ' only a refining of ones means to- 
ward}, representing tilings \ nut un nN 
embracing credo Various reasons 
induced him to move away from Xm* 


commissions po^'L t.r-k. the pictures that resui tod 

Mr. Orniond£$fl!'.>' »" 
enough of the im i.’fcu's art and mind, and he was 
Mage? SargcJt KCd on (He work for some thirty- 

identified with t)xK^ i, ’ K liv ori ^ ll,a Pf 11 10 
and when Minted themes taken from 

this* boot, it 5 Slfiiieralua*; his friend Abbey 
Murk* d Arthur as his 
a jjer. However. Sargent 
d hi*, original .scheme in 
fa series of murals Hluslral- 
dcvelopment of religi-ous 

W&L r T ;ss -'."Thi 

seem a curious one, for 
whs not a religious man. Yel 
hn such a theme he showed 
uincr writers Of very much in tunc with 

interest in monejf; f Boston for, nearby ai 
ever, make con^lerdilL ^ history of religion wus a 
of his portrait painty Jrc‘ |op j c j-j c V vas, said James, 
he was wisely " and the 

tmancial affaire, He iff 01lN bc p | ucc< | within the 
ambitious about his inK ( j|, L . eclectic and historicist 
Cassatt, who did nw Boston ian culture reflected 
(she was often call] » a i assemblies of Japanese 
colleagues), on« ar i. which are now in 

nent wants is feme and j^ uscum u f ]-nn e Art or in 

Hires amassed by Mrs. Oard- 
Fcnwuy Court und In the 
_ ^ i. «i. of Charles Eliot Norton, 
ha and Bcrensun. 


One ot the valuable Icatuibsol Mr. and p.it-teui« <>| hutimn bcliaviuui 
Ormond ‘.s book is its account «l the I sHtunatclj . in l.Ucr ve.irs he was 
way in which .Sargent exerted such a able to escape from the treadmill and 
powerful influence un many of his go un skclclung expeditions. Mr. 
British contemporaries in ihe 188(K Ormond’s account ot Sargcnt’a 


•stage. Sargctu 
kfentitied with the fo 
and, whengqing throuri 
this hook, it, h favS 
how swiftly the Amm, 
be identified, I n thi S( « 
revealing \o compare 
1 Mrs. Adrian Iselia* s 
National Gallery, Wai 
tho type of portrait 
dolphin by u leadinin 
Eakins. 

Much Is made by Mu 
other writer^ of 5^ 
interest In money; ht 


(she was often ealij 
colleagues), once ai d; - 
gent wants is fame and{ 
tion." He had his cbn 
himself on the grand u 
agreed to undertake i 
which was out of ktq 
rest of his activity — ihti 
mural decorations. This 
provides another explui 
his Impressionism Uti 
background. 

Jn 1890 ihe idea w 
Boslon that the Public LI 
was being built by Cte 
and Stanford White, shoia 
ated with mural paimii* 
no question (hat Sargnri 
the United Stales at ibe 
Anything other than toil 
ject when his collaborate 
quested, Tor, after 1 
New York— attended bj 


American worshipper of the highest controversial and is surely contra- does not tell us that his hero was by embracing credo ", Vurl 
artistic sensibility, expecting a supremo dieted by such a masterpiece of char- no means the only American inter- induced him to move uw 
revelation and prepared to Fall on his nclerlza lion t\s the portrait of Lange- ©sled in Monet, an artist who exerted pressionism in any ease 
knees and that in this attitude he passed fius in the Mustfe de Picardie, a special appeal to Sargents fellow- had wished <to continue w 
n considerable part of his sojourn id Amiens, It was an Instance of Snr- countrymen, and that his enthusiasm Above all, there was hi 
, ’ , gent’s instinctive understanding of for Manors work -was matched by expanding practice as 

It was Vcldzquczs art, more than the taste of the wealthy patrons of his that of Theodore Robinson and other painter for, after his i 


— - — - - - - Sargent struck Charles 

back ground . p in 1918 as having a “ beefy " 

. b was exceedingly well-read. 

immense pains with the 

„ , . for the decoration, and the 

‘ ~ * 1 ‘ ” was of his own devising. 

in many directions. WU- 

, ,.we Downes noted (hot he 

the United Stales at ilxB[ >> bi* ideas of A*tartc’& ohar- 
‘ om Flaubert's Salanunb 6 , 
utilized aj the model for fire 
.oddew's personal appearance 
New York— attended bjRnalc statue in Alliens”. U is 
tec Is McKim, Mead aitJftsnificanl of his altitude that in 
sculptor Augjistus Sakiio' lady Lewis (quoted by Mr. 
Abbey and Surgcnt-McWd) he wrote: 
lo Abbott, the Preshtailfl® 

of Trustees: “It apP«K® J®. ™ e , ‘°. h K« m V 

Sanicm h id ernressdft 0 " “ n<1 101 lo ,ook u P on at W « 

vkouZ f 031 people d °- 

strongly interested in n ; Hdighied to Find you got some 

1 lie challenge of undNWbui of it through your oyes and 

conilions for. the upper m fldgciting about tho obscurity 

this building ww * portwfeoW symbols. Whru a tiresome 

was nolWfflg less lhar* aM gBw wtty clear symbol would be. 

rival the veak Vva»aI» the miirals be iudcetl 
decorative ^^ent Vtfme they cn* 

‘IS w'l who hSlflon, uHhoiijfl, 


r,MTji -I i.i ■ 


Above all, there was his constantly 1874. 
expanding practice as a portrait Although it nwy 
painter for, after his trips lo the overreached himself ® 
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admjred and venomously disliked. ' - This 
■biojjraphy explores the, contradictory and 
. oiitert extravagant , legend surrounding 
tWi' .volatile and. extraordinary man 

Illustrated £3 

-'Of jc ^AN- jpAtlli. ' ■•• ^ ‘ • "1 

. ParfiWoffl by. Cplitj Franklin. ‘Regan 1 ■ • 
: FAvl oa mi :to, publishing, Ja |n Rfc, : ' r 
• ■ !ftfoglhg;fo' It . the t^nie Mgh senousoess 
ana quiet but, abiding seosO of jjompdy < 
that be WpiiglK to Ms. other, sstowiions.in 
, : .Sfe-' sAii- attractive Jhumatt'i ban® .and; a . 

cnlartrtrrl- - bAiMaeiikr a!h * : 


Neglected Powers 

Essays on Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Century Literature 

G. WILSON KNIGHT Professor Wilson 
Knight's new work makes an uncompro- 
, poising jchallenge. He urges, and goes far 
lo prove, that modern Ulerary criticism 
has failed lo make contact with therioher 
meaning of contemporary literature, For 
publication 4 February £5 5s £5.25 


Literature and Drama \ . 

with Special Reference to Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries 
STANLEY WELLS Examines the dlffer- 
ence^m ej^er 1 

Concept sof Literature. Cloth £1 8s. £1.40 ' V 
paper 13s 65p 


History o! North Africa 
Tunisia Algeria Morocco 
From the Arab Conquest to 1830 
Edited and Revised by R. Le Tou menu 
OHARLES-ANDRE JULIEN 
Translated by John Petrie 

Edited by C. C. Stewart The first 
English translation of this volume of 
Histoite de 1‘Ajriquc tin Nord, which has 
long been accepted ns a valuable refer- 
ence work, Much of the narrative is 
taken from the Arab writers and the 
auditor has incorporated the findings of 
recent research into linguistics, sociology, 
economics, art and archaeology. The text 
is based on the French second edition 
p?<Mhq tiibjtogwphy has 'been brought 
up 1 to ;date «hd‘ mokwja more English 
language material. Illustrated £4 Ifis £4.50 


:cf themes taken from and I89(K. on iicrkomcr of the uldei | 
his friend Abbey generation and Charles Fun,e ami n 
doric d’Arthur as his Robert Brough of (he younger. He t 
ef. However. Sargent writes with disccrnnieni on Midi v 
(iis original .scheme in topics. However, his i«uoh is less r 
series of murids i [lustra l- happy when discussing file social « 
ivelopmcnl of religious scene, and lie gives the impression c 
m " paganism, Jhrougli that he cures liille for the Edwardian 1 
lu Christianity **. Tho world of which Sargent was such a • 
stem a curious one, for distinguished ornament and ebullient 
not a religious man. Yel recorder, < 

such a I heme be showed L \n, .for instance, difficult to know 1 
c very much in tunc with whal to make of such remarks as •' 
f Boston for, nearby at ** whatever the social overtones of 1 
t history of religion wus a snobbery which constitute the chief 
ipic. He was, said James, barrier to a just appreciation of their 
ihlc Bostonian " and the qualities, his style achieves its rtpntli 
tl be placed within the eosis aftor I8 ‘>ti Or when he writes: 
ihe eclectic and historian I ..... , . . 

Cl ii(urc reflected Sur “ cl,t evolved a normal icoJtoaiaphy 
T 1 y‘«.SL U i? 5 redolent or the great tradition of 

t assemblies of Japanese European portraiture. If such an icono- 
al art- which _ a re now in gmphy now- seems inapproprintc to the 
Museum of bine Art or in particular society which he depicted it 
:s amassed by Mr.s. Oard- did noi seem so then, when tradiliomd 
lwuy Court and In the patterns seemed to be so strongly 
: Charles Eliot Norton, entrenched, 
and Bereuson. jH j s n0 | dear why Snrgent *k 

t iconogt apfliy was in appropriate to 

contemporary society. The problems 

SuruL-til struck Charles of l1lc wealthy and the well- 

LSni o ■ » tw-u » horn tire complicated, but then .so 
' v . 1 * “’jsa* Ihey are »-iM, .-rery daU and al every 

'Sh 'Sf, period, and it is hnnl h> see how 
“™d«oS, indthe Sa^ 111 depichrel Ac 

of™, o ™ 'devtine -pp cr in “"y “" h e r "•’y. a "y 

K Sr® «»" v “" erntld have 

e Downes noted litiu lie ilvDidc ‘' pi>»nniB Ac Genoese anisto- 

5,X, “f A°tfrtcvl oha'r «"»» in «» «» >> e . did. ’ll* point » 

ra Flaubert's Snlnmmbd, I 113-1 ^ n * vcr ,J MCrl ’JSfJ”"* 
lilizedfte the model for fire 'Megnty to Hie dictates of has 
ptrtronx ; he would stind firm when 
idl ..r r \Aen, P “ l! .. fealure or a colrn.r 

icin’ of Ws fiShA Am in 1»* : f J* **“ 

Utlv l Hwk fAiimed Kv Mr and Lhc outlook of the world he 
” " painted had much in enmmon. Some 

may olaim that one of his greatest 
lo me to really like my distinctions is hi.s very skill as a 
and not io look upon at a* a recorder of the Age of Opulence. 

'mind rum as most people do. Mr. Ormond hux un irritating hnbit 

f» w a 801 s0,n ? «>f taking against sonic of the people 
wh0 Sttl lo Sl,r » cnv - Thus Lord 
Id Xlfolf \\IS a ttomJ Rfoblesdalc is dismissiHl as " an in- 
4es4y clear simbol would be. credible miirimcl - a view of 
i* hn character whlcli not ovory- 

nay me murals be judged one will deduce from the fam- 
m xatgem 1 time they en- ous portrait of him in the Tate 
aurderabfe sqccew, ullhoiigh Ciallciy. Sir Frank Kweltenham 
ion of Mrs. SHrnli Wyman is lermeil *' arrogant ", a word wJticli 
'? w , llr, ‘ , owning, for she hardly seems appropriate to describe 
aooui one of them : the author of Ihe entertaining Malay 

» *hing 5 without being fi.c one Ske { l, 'f s - }' perhups true that the 
e «r, deco rail ve, ono rmuivdy P c,r,r:,il wf Ll ”\ s Proconsular figure 
■n in colour, yet not benutiful m,i y he constdcrt'd, lo quoto Mr. 

■ 80 assemblage of objects Ormond, ”u remarkable expression 
> a composition ; a museum of of Edwardian Imperialism”: bill 
r inan a picture of the world’s then he was Governor of file Stmita 
w 1 Wcmeri ,0 n, c. Settlemenits and High Commissioner 

did not card* fnr for Malay States, and some 

r ^es Mr. Ormond udio indMon . of u silt f r ^, *«» ,s 
them to belong to a dead ncccss,,r >‘ ,n a portrait d appoint. 
decoration and relegates When Mr. Ormond refrains front 
of thertv -to-an appendix, comment of this sort and undertakes 
alu ng it none too easy Tor ‘ riylistic - analysis he is on safer, 
to grasp their significance ground. He is interesting when he 
ui s artistic evolution and traces the derivation of certain of 
‘in the history of American Sargent's portraits in the Grand 
e other hand, that excedloDl Manner from Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Ormond s account ot Sargenl’a 
pmccdiiii-s as a wateiculmirisl dow 
much lo redress Fry's tiiifuvouruhlo 
criticism. “ L et’s have a whack 
Sargent would exclaim about some 
motif that had captured his fancy, 
and with pnweiful .strokes he would 
dash in u scene in the Alp* or 
Tirol or in Venice, Florence and 
Rome. 

The force (ulness of his attack 
makes it easy iu understand why his 
wii-icrcolours have been claimed in 
.some quarters as precursors of 
action-painting. Yel if such works 
have rest and glitter, they never 
achieve the subtle rendering nf light 
and shade dial is the hallmark of the 
great practi lionets of watercolour. 

Although there is an absence 
among the reproductions in this book 
of those later portrait drawings which 
provide such an elegant .record of 
society just before and after the Firsi 
World War. Mr. Ortnond'N selection 
should do much to dispel the custo- 
mary view that Sargent was almost 
exclusively a portrait painter ; land- 
scapes, studies of Capri girls, inte- 
riors, decorative ensembles (his de- 
corations for the Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Widener Library as well 
as for the Boston Library) and his 
war pictures show that he was a 
many -si tied and energetic painter. 
They confirm that in terms of Ameri- 
can, if not of European, art he is a 
master uf stature. 


utiwu-ft iwiwua omavuc way »■»“ — - y - Y ttUH flion of Mi* C Hrri i, uii/man 

my from Im- ro«o and Tlcpolo-M HE. k JH 

use, even if he his ndmhatlon for ( Jgd .abu« nne ufTS;. 


wflho , ul being the one 
decorallw, enormously 
JJ? ! n „ w’onr. yet not benutiful 
Bi. a " “"f 1 * of objects 
Kfrlfcf mpo ? iUon : a museum of 
ww ifian a picture of the world's 
r“ 50 ll teemed to me. 


J 5 11 Wcm cd to me. Sewiemenis and High Commissioner 

did not t-nrf fnr for i® 1 ® Malay States, and some 

does Mr Ormond uSo WM* of tt « Mer *» is 

iiem to belong to a dead ncccss,,ry in 51 portrait 
F decoration and relegates When Mr. Ormond refrains from 
of tbonv -to-an - appendix, comment of this sort and undertakes 
u none too easy Tor ' stylistic analysis he is on safer 
;? 8 ra *P their significance ground. He a interesting when he 
L\? F S ,,C evolution and traces the derivation of osrtam of 
in the history of American Sargent’s portraits in (lie Grand 
diner hand, that excallool Manner from Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Parting. E. P. What he does, in facUs to supply the 
l ***. effeoriveiy situated evidence for Sir Osbcrl Sitwell s 
ne history of American generalization that the portraits of 
u connected them with the this painter of Pfiche Melba, as he 
of J<vh! > ^ Farge. caUed Sargent. 


United States over a num S| 
gives empirical evidence 
impulse is not absent Wft 1 
the absence of bridges he}*® 
economic sphere of “ 
ethical awareness. 


S? which Sargent saw in 
£!"** divine were over- 


this painter of Pfiche Melba, as he 
called Sargent. 

are usually good period-pieces, de luxe, 
and bearing the same relation to the 

. - 1 . r ■ I- ■ Cl* 


Mental Imagery in 
, tile Chfld 

’■ A Study of the Development of ImOginal 
Representation ■■ , ; r 

JEAN PXA0ET and BARBEL IN* 

’ HBLDER."' •• • 

'. In;, colteborataon , with ■ M. Bovet, A, 
EtfenUe* F. Frank, E. Schjnid, Si Tapodler ; ‘ 
and T. Vinh-Baog, ■ ; ; 


Victorian Attitudes 
. to Race 

OWRISTIN^' BOLT Dr ; Bok- trace* 
from about 185Q the changing altitudes 
.!■ . of Victorians , to ‘ inferiof ' faces. She 
shows how hostility towards coloured 
; rac^s resulted mainly from grtwtdr con- 
T tactj wnK them and from the shocks of 
liB^Iudian Mutiny, endemic native wars 
M New Zealand and South Africa, and 
. tbe R«v<at of T865. 

. Studies in Social History • : £3 


Marriage Observew^m£^^ n ^ ]j 

J. H. WALLIS Gives * aw- 

of haa eJiffierience as a H° a will la. impact. 

toward, A« rd8lio^ [ mfin''.i 1 t ' r nl r c ” | he . kn °y r lh ‘ 
sexes and observes efld* ^-i. ¥i“ a * 

.tncffidu JWBjr tup his own mind 


Place Stanislas in Nancy. 

Mr. Ormond, however, docs not 
examine the extent to which Sargent 


own terms with 
understanding. . 


1 * In .L. niivrvm hie 

! h ® on » na L WB find 

1 2S iS' ^ hls own wind 
. «lMiiy (so Ear as this can 

Mail * re P r °duotion) fof 

from the *■ of 


examine the extent to which Sargent j s tempting to ask rf this 
may have been indebted to Copley, compulsive appetite shrouded some 
except in respect of the conversation- bidden sorrow— a realization perhaps 
piece of Sir George Sitwell nod his tbo( bis nmbHlon remained unftfi- 
family. C. M. Mount in his book fjiicd. or .was it connected with his 
claimed that such accessories as. private tffe? Little Is known about 
pillara and drapes wore introduced bv f,is existence Tite Street, where he 
Sargent into his portraits sis a. result looked after by a faithful gondOf 
of ihe Copleys he had seen the jier, Nicola, fierenson pertinently. 


COMING FROM METHUEN ON 
FEBRUARY nth 


The Portugal Trade 

A Study of Anglo-Portugucse 
Commerce 1 700 — 1 770 

H. E. S. Fisher 

A systematic study of a leading brunch of 
English ovcrscus trade in the age of the 
’Commercial Revolution*, which will throw 
much new light on the role of the Americas in 
English commercial growth, and on the nature 
of English mercantile enterprise at this time. 

£3.00 (6as> 

Aspects of Capital Investment in 
Great Britain 1750—1850 

A Preliminary Survey 

Edited by J. P» P. Higgins and Sidney Pollard 

Six papers which examine the problems encountered in collating data and 
estimating the quantities of capital involved in the process of early 
industrialization. £3,00 (6o«) 
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that, although she ale a normal 
portion, there were no leftovers. 



Methuen's Advanced Geographies 


In concentrating almost entirely 
on Sargent tfw artist, Mr. Ormond 
has drawn only u partial portrait of 
his sister. Wnal about Snrgent Ihe 
man 7 Is it true, ax Vernon Lee 
claimed, that “to some of ua be 
seemed to he painting to the exclu- 
sion of living ”, And if this was so, 
what is the explanation? U is of 
course interesting to know about his 
sources and his chronology, but when 
u man lived ax much in the world as 
Sargent it is important to know more* 
about his personality. Mr, Ormond 1 s 
incurious about SiM'aontls Hfe, arid hls 
book kicks the insight shown by Leon 
l£dcl in his bio&rnphy of Henry 
James. 

ft is baldly lo be gleaned from Mr. 
Ormond's .study limit Sargent was. a 
gifted musician und that ono of bis 
closest friends was Gabriel Fnurtf, It 
adds n dimension to his character to 
renlizc that this master of brio 
responded to the delicacy oT Fuurd 
and Debussy, although finding Pel- 
lias el Mtflisanile “anaemic”. He 
considered Richard Strauss’s music 
to be often commonplace, but ad- 
mired its “organic power, Ihe struc- 
tural design His musical friends 
included Percy Grainger, Cyril 
Scott und Charles M. Loeffler. 

Two photographs of Sargent, 
taken in the early J880a and in 1924 
and reproduced in this volume, show 
a man ot vulnerable sensitivity. Yet 
he was a propel 1 Edwardian in so far 
us his passion for the pleasures of the 
table was conspicuous even in a 
period of notable gluttony. J. E. 
Blanche retailed lunching with him 
In the OritJ Room at the Hyde Park 
Hotel when he gobbled a hugft'mml 
before dashing back lo work ; Lady 
Oholmondelry, when she sat for her 


Melanesia 


A Geographical Interpretation of an Island World 
H. C. Brookfield with Doreen Halt 

A two part survey of the Melanesian islands: Part 1 is un ecological study 
concerning environment, agriculture, population and the economy; Part a 
is essentially a geographical evaluation of the development process. 

£ 6 , 25 (£651) 


Pastoral 

PeterViJMarjaelU 

This latest addition to The Critical Mom series shows the salient charac- 
teristics of pastoral art from Its beginnings to its decline in the rBth century 
and s in a brief concluding chapter, how the pastoral Idea has survived in thq 
modern novel of childhood. pop (i8s)j Paperback edition: 40P (8s) 
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The Bronte Novels 

W. A» Cralk 

A sensible and perceptive study by the author of Jme Austen: The Slit 
Novels. 90p (185) ; Hardback edition available : £2.00 (40s) 

The First Five Years of Life 

A Guide to the Study of the Pre-School Child 
Arnold Gesell 


paperback 

published 


Available in paperback for the first time; this is one of the most influential 
books ever published in the field of psychology, 

£ 2.00 (40s); Hardback edition available: £ 4 xxJ.(8d«) 

A History of the Modern Church 

From 1500 to the Present Day 
J.W*C.Wand 

An account of universal church history from 1300 to the present day, 
. ^i.io(a2s); Hardback edition available: £1.80(363) 
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rtj ■ . , w oi me v upreyi iwm near, nitwit. V v, 

£rlVn,. wa !, exeeedin « J y United States in 1890. In general, M/ as ked if he. was k lover of wpmett. • j . ScarlsbHclc 
Wnu,d«y, and the Ormond does not attempt any. const- jfe this as it- may, all in all Sargent, o art 

lire ,'? ,ccn ? 1 . and the deration of the affinities between the |he painter of the Boston Library .. Trfff 

» 5. .u medieval end portrait style of Sargfipt and that of. mun ,I.s as well as. the soughl-nfier V V 111 • : 

two lasi-ipen- m s American contemporaries. ho r - portraitist, remains a curious, even . * , f \ 

does he examine in aby depth the perplexing man. There nre Tew English Mdmrchs $€W* 
‘5 he, placed in way in which Sargent’s portraits , pa j n tere wbo^ h^ve spehi iheir last . .. 

^■ r '.&_ 6 .riod 1 -,ti fe nerhaiw .flnrATimnin in thnwdf recorders of ninhi. hn eiirih rcau mu Voltaire’*, . * . Jt is a notable achievcmc 


■TittuK-U' - {US American conicutpuiu^va,. ■ nuruil|ii»l. iwiiniM, u vmiiiM, 7-TV.. 

^V^fwnaH scdJe.-If does he examine in arty depth the perplexing man. Tljere are Tew 
J:;¥S ,| P be, placed in W ay in which Sargent's portraits ; painters wbovhkve sM|i/j their last 
Is perhaps approximate to those df recorders of nifiht- on eiirth reading Vo|taire% 
with the, , the belle fpoque .such as Boldini. jjhtionnalre phifoivphlttue. 

^ Helleu and. La Gandara. . • : v , ' 

0 n,‘ 1 painted by- Sargent rebelled against the burden, a • i < ■ — 1 u . ■■ »■**»»■■ ■ ■■■ ■ 
Stobfot .in. o£ Constantly producing “paugh- eusTAa^: ,inund; ( 4 p.- aurqad 3 p„ 
DietS rfid opt traits 1 ’. Unlike. James, he was.bpt 11 j 

pn:the ? wau- dinrfmut M10 


, * . it is a potable achievement of good scholarship, good wetting and, above 
all, good judgment, and it puts the author, with ms first major work, high 
among r t he Tudor historians of tpday ,> . David Knowles, The Spectator. 

• >« • £450(905) 
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Reeling and writhing, laughing and grief 


Hothouse crusader 


JOK ORTON : 

Hctid to Toe 

] 59 pp. Anthony Blond. . 15 s. 

Had this novel been published 
anonymously, the scraps of dialogue 
would have prompted many 
reviewers to say: "This man must 
be n playwright " and, perhaps. " He 
must be Joe Orton Wc recognize 
the cockneyfled camp, the paro- 
dies of gossip-column snobbery— 
and the author's own little snobbery, 
about people being ugly or good- 
looking. (" Vulp had bud teeth 
because if you are rich it docs not 
particularly matter whether you dis- 
gust people or not.") But most of 
the book is straight narrative. The 
publisher stales that it was dis- 
covered after Orton’s murder in 
1967 , that it is the only known 
example of the playwright’s work 
ns a novelist, and that it was written 
at a time when he wns working in a 
chocolate factory by night, and rend- 
ing and writing "feverishly " by dny. 
Wc may guess that the narrative is 
niqfJt influenced by the books Orton 
was reading, and (hat his quick car 
picked up tne dialogue from the con- 
versation of workmates, neighbours 
and friends. 

-It is an account of a fantastic 
pilgrimage by a young man called 
Gombold in a magical territory. He 
has friends called PiM, Oflfjenkin, 
O'Soullion and Corpora! Squall. He 
is Innocent, childlike, something like 
Alice in Wonderland. Imprisoned 
with, an old man called Donlor von 
Pregnant, he learns about "Saint 
Trimmer-Ac-wbinoits, Saint Ginn of 
the Orutoh, Goitre, Dinty and Kneet- 
chur", and such languages as 
" Flash, Spoonish, Onliscto, Da 4 l ience 
and (freeman (Had Orton been 
reading Joyce, or are the puns more 
Eke those of the Merck Turtle*— 
about bis education in Reeling and 
Writhing, and the classical lau- 


yuages, l.aughiiiy ;uul Grief?) With 
the Doktor. Gombold digs a lunne! 
for escape, but the old man dies. 
Here we arc deliberately reminded 
of Monte Crivto and Ivis escape from 
the Chateau d‘If. 

The tern t or>' which Gombold is 
exploring is the body of a grant, 
" some hundreds of miles high". 
Gombold goes from the head to ('he 
big toe amt back again. On ('he last 
page, we arc told that the death of 
Che giant (like the Heath of God?) 
"could no longer he concealed: the 
Government had left the city; the 
countrywide was considered unsafe ". 
The countryside on this huge body 
Includes the forests made by (he 
grant's patches of hair ; some parts of 
the surface are built-up areas and in 
one of them Gombold spends some 
time living as (he kept man of the 
Chief of Police, a woman called 
Connie Hogg. The Government is all 
female, and Gombobd gets involved 
in a male revolutionary group. 

This section of the fantasy recalls 
Wyndham Lewis's Childernms, but 
Orton's treatment of sex war and 
sexual indeterminacy has none of 
Lewis's jeering, authoritarian “ mas- 
culinity". The bias is that of the 
English homosexual Left, with all its 
contradictions : pacifism and a fond- 
ness for soldiers; a tendency to 
identify with women but to fear 
their domination ; an aesthete's pas- 
sion for everything “exquisite " and 
“ refined ", and a delight in ribald 
vulgarity; nn anger against cruelty, 
ana a fascination with it; a primly 
reproving tone and a consciousness 
of sin. It is the spirit of Oscar Wilde 
and Denton Welch. 

Another fantasist might be men- 
tioned— Amos Tutuola, the Palm- 
Wine Drinkard, w*ho found in the 
Bush of Ghosts a town of multi- 
coloured people at loggerheads with 
the " mono -coloured Similarly, 
Gombold finds a town of multJ- 
sexed people, lrnppy folk who comp- 


lete one male and one female phase 
every five years, on the average. In 
the next town are people who are 
** part dog-headed and part horse- 
bodied Their Queen is a white filly, 
applauded by the crowd : " isn't she 
wonderful ? What a perfect marc she 
is. Did you notice her bridle 7 She 
dresses wonderfully. She's a credit io 
the country.'’ The Queen scarcely 
speaks, except after consultation 
with he>t Advisers, so that Gombold 
is delighted when, "in a charming 
voice with a suggestion of a neigh 
she says to him, sincerely, “So kind 
of you to call 

There is some gentle mockery of 


the House of Windsor going on 
here, at much the same level as an 
earlier, fable -like passage about 
quarrelling animals -an aged lion, a 
capon that cries " Mon Dicu I ", a 
shifty-eyed eagle trying to main lain 
an alliance, a Russian bear in the 
woods *, to represent Rome, there is u 
slie-AVolf with a- mitre, howling " Pax 
vobiseum 1 ’’ Something of Orton’s 
attitude to religion is represented by 
his account of the Jesus image— 
" f.N.R.I. encircled by a crown of 
thorns, the letters standing for I 
Now Represent Idiots." Another 
aspect may be recognized in Gr>m- 
bold’s meeting with a holy woman 


who believes in the w». 
and longs for “ifo*, 
Infinite Morning «fag 
unbiased friendship i\ « 
one — Until men can ( 
and women do nolfauj 
own kind, we shall w, 
There is a spirit ol tr 
struggling to express j 
weird book, it i 
curiosity, but.it helps t 
Orion’s brief life and TmI 
plays, those; ^im rod* 
horror and coolly ^ 
indignation. Ii is a Mimi 
of his education in 
Grief \ 


The devil’s own brew 


JEKZY ANDRZEJEWSKI : 

The Appeal 

Translated by CeJina Wieniewska. 
118 pp. Weidoufcld and Nicolson. 


The Appeal was written in Poland by 
the author of Ashes and Diamonds 
and like the works of Solzhenitsyn 
and Drmiel has not yet been pub- 
lished in tile country of Its origin. It 
is ensy to see why. 

The book's hero or subject, Konic- 
czy, is n paranoid meat-packer who 
believes that Polish, counter-intelli- 
gence employ thirty thousand agents, 
not to mention the Electronic Brain, 
to keep incessant watch on hint. Typi- 
cally enough for a man of his limes 
he was arrested and brutally Interro- 
gated by the Gestapo at the Age of 
seventeen. At twenty-two und a Com- 
munist he was imprisoned for two 
und a half years by the Polish State 
Security because he did not realize 
that his girlfriend’s brothers were 
counter-revolutionaries, and later he 


was before the authorities again for 
over-zealous supervision of his fel- 
low workers. Thereafter he imagined 
thut Big Brother was waiting around 
every corner in every guise. " Only I 
ask ”, he writes in an exercise book 
in the psychiatric clinic where we 
find him, 

what is to happen to people like my- 
self, innocently persecuted and pushed 
to the margin of life, what can the peo- 
ple and the nation do if there are no 
just men nl the top, if it is the devils 
who hold the power, who cling to it and 
say to the nation: "We shall make an- 
gels of you," yet behave in such a way 
and oppress people so that the devil’s 
own brew comes of it ? 

These are dangerous thoughts for 
closed societies even if they are 
spoken by a madman and even if the 
officials and bystanders about him 
are all drawn as unexceptionable, 
sane, even kind. The Appeal has 
therefore great initial interest for its 
political testimony about the effect 
on the individual of living in a police 
state but it should also win acclaim 
as a novel which movingly and truth- 
fully chart* the workings of u sick 


mind. The therapy oiftrii 
by (he clinic's RegisUaii 
a quiet room nl which lit 
an appeal to the Gitas r 
tary of the Party agaiiutli 
surveillance. Set npsui 
narration of events at (bed 
word Konicczy writes, W] 
every association, he mb 
memory makes him rail 
has the peculiar, rdcnllw 
self-importance, the pneifi 
of those who arc hop** 
in on themselves. Evnji 
related with outward m 
every detail. Al) that is I 
wbat the doctors would 
"insight”. 

One other pdiqt makes d 
taut novel more comptai 
csling. It emerges ttoiL 
not an entirely inaoceai 
society since he tyive fate! 
against his girlfriend, to 
ably, perhaps, in that lid 
lion, and she didn't gel « 
tence, hut we orq left wilh « 
that it is nol easy to udw 
and private wrongs. ., 


FERGUSON i 
k Before Winter 
Hoildcr and Stoughton. 30 s. 

sivc merits in a novelist 
cm-by one of the funda- 
injusticcs of the game— to 
Hr !c*s in establishing a repu- 
|L say, captivating sorts of 
li.Mr, Peter Ferguson's two 
if ihc early l 96 Us, Am it nut 
land Monster Clvtiph, were 
Rf a quiet, yet very real, Uis- 
£ The prose was versatile 
telsh in an unhurried, ernfts- 
,«ay. The characterization 
||evcd with both economy and 
I There was tin appealing 
■pf the bizarre. And, most 
Ifely-also, perhaps, tihe main 
ft of tmniistaknblc talent— 
■n a very individual ability 
KTodcrsland minor, uncharted 
Experience {like the world of 
Mocrc athlete in Monster 
|pnd to produce from them 
Bp ', accurate, unnerving and 
lr commentary on human 
E general. These were sub- 
Hhnit unglnmorous, virtues; 
Kin of the more perceptive 
Bi not loud enough; and the 
Ms have become hard to track 
Coming aftcr;i nine-year gap, 
m Before IV In ter thereto re 
Vi a useful reminder of an 
ftcdly neglected- talent. 

Jgunprcdlciably. Mr. Ferguson 
Wen to develop not the graver 
with talent but the flair for 
TO absurdity which appeared 
W in the earlier books. His 
jWholas Ccitcns, seven years 
Jffnibndge and still in his first 
J En critic and strip cartoonist 
JBocnl paper, is ironically 
Wbelng overtaken in the ml 
‘Tftolhing new in that; but 


Nicholas represents a large and fur- 
gotten army of the dissdllliated : lire 
weuried world of the unsuccessful 
postwar generation, in the garish 
1060 s, his youth mysteriously gone, 
he yearns typically for a past he 
never really enjoyed, resents change, 
cherishes the oddities of his adoles- 
cence in a post- Butler Act grammar 
school, and increasingly sees most 
human endeavour as an absurd 
parody of itself — endurable only if 
it can be ahsurbed into the rulhcr 
too vigorous fantasy world of 
Huffrcy the Badger, his strip cartoon 
character. At the end. his world is 
in ruins— his girl has despaired of 
him at last, his friends have married, 
and Huffrey is buried in a local press 
merger. But he still obstinately 
believes that destiny may offer some- 
tiling: his time on the boating lake 
i.s not yet up. 

Mr. Ferguson's special gift here is 
for conjuring humour out of 
solemnly presented details of human 
ordinariness: dunce hall conversa- 
tions, the behaviour of neighbours, 
the controlled lunacy of school exist- 
ence. The influence here seems to be 
Anthony Powell ; anti the . semi- 
exporimcntal form of the novel docs 
obeisance to the increasing zeal, 
among (he younger novelists, ' to 
make it structurally new. The force 
of Mr. Ferguson’s comic imagina- 
tion comes through despite, rather 
than because of, these derivations 
and devices. Suddenly be has dis- 
covered a wry. sardonic, pcrspicn- 
clous voice that is entirely his own, 
and used it with telling effect. Not 
the leust of his achievements is his 
sense of place. The novel is set in 
quintessential suburbia, the upper 
Middlesex scrublands of the Bnkcr- 
loo Line. Mr. Ferguson has, possibly 
for the first time, caught and tamed 
this anonymous and dispiriting 
terrain. 


AiNAlS NJN : 

A Spy in the House of l ove 
140 pp. |»clcr Oucn. 12 . 

Miss A mils Nin has acquired during 
the past thirty years a hothouse 
image, like some rare orchid- exotic, 
delicate, yet rich with voluptuous 
promise, a writer whose Jour nuts . of 
which further volumes arc promised, 
have become a literary legend to 
many who will never read a word 
of them. It’s therefore likely to 
surprise anyone familiar with such 
an image to find that this slim- -and 
suitably expensive -reissue of a 
novel which fir.M appeared in (954 is. 
beneath the dreamlike imagery and 
modish, tentative exploration of 
emotional disturbance, an impas- 
sioned cry for Women’s Lib. Not 
that Miss Nin would dream of wast- 
ing fine writing on blueprints for 
economic independence, the burdens 
of domesticity, or the recognition of 
a woman’s capacity in a man’s role ; 
she is concerned here with the obses- 
sive guilt and bewildered longings of 
a woman who cannot bear to be 
caged by one mm}, one home, one 
personality, who wtll lie and cheat to 
retain sexual independence and who, 
above all, recognizes and is appalled 
by her desire for passion without 
responsibility, sex without love. Tor 
the game of ** defeating life's limita- 
tions" by "passing without pass- 
ports and permits from one love to 
another ”, 

Hence the title ; for Stiblnu. who 
picks.up an opera singer on the beach 
at Provineetown. ao ex-pilot haunted 
by wiir-guilt. u black nightclub 
drummer, u foppish entertainer, 
feels herself to be so expert in avoid- 
ing discovery that she is like a spy 
in the house of love. It is the risk of 
the game and the need to escape, al- 
ways und at once, from endh destina- 
tion, that drug her. enabling her to 
not Ihc role of loving wife and hide 


the guilt. Only when slur confront- 
the mysterious figure of the lie De- 
tector is she finally reassured that she 
has created her own harsh punish- 
ment by searching for faniasy-li>vci> 
Crusaders who would fight yuur 
battles for you, or judges continuing 
vour parents' duties, or princes tvho 
had not yet come of age and, there- 
fore, could not be husbands 
lire intriguing juxtaposition of 
fantasy with precise, accurately ob- 
served visual detail, und Ihc sudden 
clarity with which, after pages of 


high-flown impressionistic sell-an.ily- 
sis. she comes down to earth with 
some wry narrative statement -" At 
sixteen Sabina look moun-baiiis, first 
of all because everyone else took sun- 
baths, and secund. she admitted be- 
en use she had been told it was dan- 
gerous "—these arc what give Miss 
Nin her pcculinr appeal: perhaps it 
is not, after all. so odd to find so 
intensely feminine a ivrilci also a 
fierce, if unfashionable, champion 
of ihc emancipation of women’s 
psyche. 


Leisurely ways 


ANTHONY WEST : 

David Rees Among Others 
244 pp. Humish Hamilton. 30 .s. 

"A sequence of funny and moving 
incidents in the life of a buy, David 
Rees, from early childhood to ado- 
lescence und his first love affair ”, 
proclaims Hie blurb of Anthony 
West’s now book, und if this makes 
the enterprise sound episodic and 
predictable, (hnl'-x precisely whui it 
is. We follow young David from 
lovable nanny through smothering 
schoolmarn) to nrdent and instruc- 
tive first love; the boy is sensitive 
bill humorous, vulnerable yet full of 
precocious insight. Bullied at school, 
and sickly ns an adolescent . he is 
invariably under the sway of women ; 
lonely and Introspective, he is never 
soppy. His rarely violent or surpris- 
ing “episodes" occur in carefully 
evoked period contexts — the book 
opens nt the lime of the First World 
War and at one point sustains uur 
sense of history by inserting a 
lengthily malicious portrait of T. E. 
Lawrence. All in all. Ihc kind of 
character, the kind of talc, wc cun 
jog along with comfortably, whose 
progress wc can follow with muted, 
leisurely good will. 


Tbe thread linking the separate in- 
cidents in Davids evolution is his 
relationship wilh his mother, Gwen. 
A famous musician, she has always 
presented herself U> her illegitimate 
xon us " Aunt Gwen " and discover- 
ing the truth of the matter is one of 
David's chief (though ugain fairly 
devitalized) preoccupations : the un- 
convincing denouement comes when 
the boy is lakeu to sec his dying 
■grandmother and is denounced as a 
bustard (the denunciation being more 
or less grandma’s last words). Led 
(o attach importance to this discov- 
ery, wc arc yet not surprised to find 
that David takes it too in his stride. 

Although this line of interest does v 
make its unifying contribution to (be 
book, there nrc signs Ihroughout that 
(he separate incidents were originally 
composed us separate works. For 
example, the detailed revelations 
about the private life of Gwen's Rus- 
sian manager arc quite out of pro- 
portion to ihc scanty role he ha* 
occupied in earlier chapters, und the 
T. E. Lawrence business is acceptable 
only if one views the chapter it occurs 
in :ts a separable lund somevrivat 
feeble) story about T. E. Lawrence. 
Seen us ingredients id u novel, both 
appear ns lumpishly digressive. 
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Measure _ 

Cymbeline .... 

Winter's Tale Politicians and journalists often ia!k 
Midsummer about the lessons of history. His- 
Nlght'B Dream torians seldom do so, The reason for 
Richard II suc h caution can be clearly seen in 
Jr,dan Ian Colvin's study of The Chamber - 

lain Cabinet . based on official papers 
which (though not all published) 
have for the most part already been 
seen by professional historians. If 
the history of the 1930s, seen in the 
on perspective of subsequent even Is, has 

Colima any lesson at all it would seem lo bo 

that there arc no lessons of history. 
1,01 A few inferences have been drawn 

1 from ihc period, but none of them 

very successfully. Because ihc 
League of Nations and collective 
security were allowed to fail, it whs 
r inferred that this must not happen 

\ Huxley again: the result was stalemate in 

set Maugham jh e united Nations and the Korean 
Lawrence War. Because Sir Anthony Eden in- 
James (erred that dictators must not be 

allowed to get away with lawless 
conduct, the result was the fiasco of 
the Anglo-French operation against 
ncey Egypt. Those arc not very hopeful 

ay auguries. 

v Arnold might be argued that there is 

n one other le.vson to be drawn, though 

it is doubtful how it could be applied 
orature and In practice, ft is (bat democracies 
have a tendency to produce the 
ilure wrong kind of prime minister for 

Iterature times of impending crisis. Chamber- 
iry Literature lain was, as Mr. Colvin abundantly 
diow.s, -,t strong prime minister, but 
1 one virtually without experience of 

! 1 52SZ foreign affairs. Mr. Colvin perhaps 
Ujr* fpoatrvl exaggerates in calling his colleagues 
lure (Drama) " nonentities " after the removal 
lure (Fiction) of Eden and Swlnton, blit he makes 
a good ease for calling the system of 
government which prevailed from 
1937 to 1939 "Prime Minister’s 
, . , rule”. In a judicious summing-up, 

Jane Austen) j lc concedes that if Chamberlain's 
m * rm °<scn»i foreign policy had been successful. 

I ' (Dickens " he would have deserved a place in 
(Dickens history as a great Prime Minister 

i Thackeray It should also be stressed that if 
Thackeray there had been no Hitler or Musso- 
MWe Uni, Chamberlain would have been 

itlorrtu! one °f ,he outstanding prime minls- 
»rbrldce M Y tws ^ IC ccntur y> judged by his 
(Hardy) domestic policies. He would in fact 
• Madding have ranked with Asquith and AUlee 
(Hardy) as a reformer. But the reputations of 
all three were inevitably hurt by the 
Virginia Woolf outbreak of aggressive wars for 
I which they were not lo blame, ft 

(Richardson * dem “ c ™f «» W* 

(Sterne of k^dcr who is needed to confront 
j a desperate crisis — 0 Lloyd George 

(Emily Bronte) or a ChurcMH-^-can orJy emerge 
(Meredith) when ihc crisis is already on us. 
, . (Meredith) Before it is on U9, democracies 
Chfl (Ma^Bdlthl assun,e their kind of leadership 
(George Eliot wi11 on) y P«>vpke the very crisis we 
wish to avoid. 

Chamberlain is. not excused from 
biamo by drawing this lesson, nor is 
1 ry Tales he to be compared with Asquith or 
to 61 Attlee in any other respect. For he 
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Attlee in any other respect. For he 
was not onty a strong and deter- 
mined man who was convinced that 
he knew best i he also had a subtle 
and devious mind Perhaps the one 
new 'revelation of Mr. Colvin'S book 
Is the breathtaking extent of Cham- 
berlain's equivocations. The exam- 
ples are numerous. When confronted 
wilh a disagreement in Cabinet over 

solution was 4o ^aegue . thaMt^Was^ 1 
unnecessary' “fO say that it would 
aever be adopted, but that was not 
the same as, saying that it must be 
‘ adopted now”. When Duff Copper 
wanted a formal warning against' 
aggression sent, to Hitler In Septejrl- ' 
her, 1938, Chamberlain argued that 
"Jhe formal warniog would not stop. 
Hitter, ; if determined upon that, 
course; and If hot yet decided upop 
■ ity. might ‘drive hkn to, adopt the 
course (hat i the Cabraet were anxious 
to avoid ‘V^Wen Urged to make bi? 

: policy .' towards Mussolini one of 
'’ nothing for nothing he did not. 
dissent ) but ?, pointed out that, . its 
cpmptenvebt' was sonreibhig for 
sbrneSupg ^I Wheq f?e was ’ advised 
/ that , a German attack oh ^oHarid 


: },j ^^^9^per^ofi '* '• hothing for nothing he did not. 

v""., •• . ' ‘ V • ■ dissent ibut?, pointed out .that, its 
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arlly have to go to war forthwith 
without taking into account othei 
considerations". He was indeed, in 
Church ill's mordant ph rase, '* nda- 
mani for drift " ; and he never failed 
lo have a convincing if specious 
argument far it. 

Even when events forced lwm lo 
abandon the pjdicy of appeasement, 
the equivocations stiJI continued- 
When Hitler completed the break-up 
and absorption of Cv.echosiovakia in 
March. 1939, Oiantbcrlain’s firsl 
reaction was that the British guaran- 
tee of the Czechoslovak frontiers 
automatically lapsed, because il was 
"not a guarantee against the exer- 
cise of moral pressure". Since the 
Czechoslovak leaders had been bul- 
lied into signing a way their inde- 
pendence. no reaction by Britain was 
called for. 

This legalistic attitude did not last 
long, but it reasserted itself even at 
the twelfth hour when Hitler in- 
vaded Poland. Instead of sending an 
ultimatum with a time-limit, Cham- 
berlain first insisted on sending yet 
another warning, which caused such 
rage in the House of Commons that 
his government nearly fell on the 
spot. He would certainly have done 
his reputation more good if he had 
resigned before declaring, in words 
that would only have been nppropri- 
ate in a resignation speech, that 
*' everything that ( have worked for, 
everything that J had hoped for, 
everything that I have believed in 
during my public life, has crashed in 
ruins". Yet still he clung to office, 
and still (vis Cabinet stood by him. 

What manner of men were these 
seemingly docile colleagues? Eden, 
Swinton and Duff Cooper stand 
apart, since none of them remained 
in Uie Cabinet up to (he declaration 
of wur. Of the rest, most arc no 
more than shadows iod;iy. Hore- 
Uelisha at the War Office was 
alternately lough and weak ; Inskip. 
who had overall responsibility for 
defence until after Munich, showed 
no trace of a mind of his own ; 
Hoa re and Kingsley Wood arc re- 
vealed us having been more decisive 
then was once thought. 

The principal acolytes of Cham- 
berlhln's policy arc again shown to 
be, ns wns long since known, Hull fax 
and Simon. The defeatist and pro- 
German role of Halifax, up to and 
beyond Munich, Is merely under- 
lined once more, for (ho proof of it 
was already on the record. At differ- 
ent stages be was equally ready to let 
Hitler nave the ex-German colonics, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and any- 
thing else that would appease him. 
As it gradually dawned on him that 
Hitler’s greed was unappeasable, the 
boldest policy he felt able to advo- 
cate more than once was to " piny 
for time”. It is a miserable slory, 
but It is not new. Simon's respon- 
sibility, however, appears in a more 
interesting light, for he was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, which had 
been Chamberlain’s last office 
before he became Prime Minister. 
The arguments which he was able to 
adduce from Britain’s economic 
position were therefore weH calcu- 
lated tb appeal to Chamberlain. 

Some of his arguments were bad, 
but some were good. The. wont was 
his reiterated assertion that the gov- 
ernment must not deviate from the 
pbUcy.of a fixed ceding; on defence 
expenditure. Hie best was his answer 
lo Tnskip’s case for establishing a 
reserve of 225 per cent of war 
material in store against the risk of 
. war : . . 

in five to seven years Jt might mean 
that we should possess a mass of 
obsolete machines, whereas if the 
mqnejf was put into war potential, the 
i Factories would be ablfc tp produce up- 
to-date machines. 

The problem was in fact *6 know 
■ when war would break out and how 
long; it. would last; and the 'problem 
? compounded by the toot iJhh 
lanjl /Lotion based - on - particular 
-assumptions about the answers to the 
/problem would itself tend tb change 
. the .validity of thpse assumptions. 
We know today that the war: was 
- going to break out in September, 
, 1939; and to last flve-and-a-half 
: years, But in 1938 Simon and Cham- 
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The same problem ev H 
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In fairness 10 ih^B 
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and misguided kai« « 
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war ; that .oilier ct«fl 
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ihc Sov-iet Union an(l 
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however, about ihc 
the Soviet Union andn 
of Hitler. Neither errail 
able. Their ossesratm'" 
Union was in fad 
firmed by (he period 
Red Army in Finhsiil 
of 1939-40. As for 
understandable that 
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genoe reports late lull 
"had been both 1 
infuriated • by ihe 
ment ”. The : dtegm 
reports was perfectly w 
was not until A. J. P.l 
lished his Origins ol i 
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logy, and it is doubdi 
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sinking inciacnis in me story which describes, as has already emerged 
are matters For the Interpreter of from the official notumeiirs on 


respects familiar, and in others in- 


ihc French Ambassador a-s None of these small details loses complete— since lie deliberately 
ibon twho had in fact held anything in the telling, for Mr. Colvin ignores all areas of policy except 
jin 1914) instead of M. is at heart n journalist rather Hum a foreign affairs and defence— it nev- 
; and that From about the historian. (A historian, incidentally, erthelcss makes persuasive, and 
late Czechoslovakia began to would have been rather more nicth- indeed compulsive, reading. 
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JBERG 1 Erich VVoilenberg, to tel! its story; action is necessarily doomed to failure. 

Insurrection members of the " High Command of ■ ■ ■ it can serve as the starting point Tor 

. f n . n, the Red Arnny ’’ covered the Canton a now phase in the struggle. 

NOB* Leri puoks. xj. and Shanghai insurrections of 1926 One sympathizes with a writer Iry- 

1 il ! ! I Rnt * ^27 ; Togliatti or Unschlichl or ing lo reconcile this " analysis " wilh 
volutionary handbook, issued a team under their direction covered n respect for historical fact. Sonic 
Jerman publisher in 1 928 at the problems of political prep- time still laid lo pass before it bc- 
Hlgidion of the Communist nration for armed insurrection ; came second nature lo “ begin " wilh 
Dionul and commended by General Tukhachevsky wrote at con- the current line and invent a history 

I iith somo reservations, as sidcrablc length on military .opera- to conform with it. 

latest use to every com- dons ; and Ho Chi Minh contributed of all the contributions Ho Chi 
revolutionary worker’. a significantly short piece on "The Midi's 011 rcvoulionarv ai.e.rilia 
on an illusion, in rhe Party's Military Work among the Sods l^sTTasLK te 
which many courageous Peasams ’’. Wollcnberg. the one sur- most intcreS since^t irthc work 
>men usele^ly laid down viving author, writes a reasonably c f a revoluiiomti v who subseoupnilv 
[his iiliision received offi- informative introduction to the 

World Cn^ U Tlhe f 5^°!’ f ntlt,ed mTSSS^S^oSS^ 

World Congress of the Wrote Armed Insurrection ", but "proletarian" orthodoxy. WoJIen- 
entitled The Struggle says very Uttfe about his individual berg says Hint " what Howto ovSr 
Ifr lS, " i Jrh S n,r,b * ulon towards Its production, forty years ago still Ims an almost 
he communists . which xhe volume was originally published breathtaking actuality "—and this is 
: under the fictitious name of "A. quite tvue up to n point. One cannot 

N « uber *:* , . . , , , fnillo notice, however, that at lilts 

As m !U lu be imagined, the authors stage Ho. ns a loyal apparatchik, was 
irian o?ri I wa r may 2 fl ot* only ^ » difficult furrow to plough. Al still presenting the iSuantry as an 
» times of bourgeois inmcrlR- u,e insurrections they described and auxiliary force, incnpablo of achiov- 
i also in the present "normal analysed in such detail (with the help ing anything of permanent value 
of capitalism; for present- of sketch -nmps) had failed dismally, except under the leadership of Uie 
llsm intensifies the class Comintern policy, both in Germany revolutionary proletariat, and that 
nn acute degree and at any and in Chinn (the only two countries his prediction about the nnlure of 
ay create an immediately w h erc insurrectionary strategies even the Chinese revolution— 1 * that Soviet 
ry situation, began to make sense). Jay In ruins, power will initially establish itself 

vere" normal conditions ' y el t [ 1Q very fuel that the Comintern ... in some province or group ot 
m totally uhpropilious Tor had itself sanctioned the risings provinces possessing a great indus- 
Eul proletarian inxiirrec- and — lo Ihc best of its grotesquely lri «l or commercial centre "—was 
e abnormal conditions inadequate ability- -directed them, very wide ol the mark. 

1 AUiP ! vorW oconomic now inhibited it from subjecting The publishers suggest dial this 


L^^ s ' ,frec,,0I V Qr l’ town* hut which it subsequently became noto- book it was hopelessly out of date 
SSL-* scr J“ of fore ’ riotts. The hapless German and even at the time when it was written, 
SiJK® 10 b c f ound ciiine.se communists, there fore, had and modern iiwirrectionar es will 
L, , “evohon to the Great to mite the hlnme. Their lack ol fitlcl much more useful guidance in 
fa 917 ond . ,n <“ •’bsli- preparatioii* (IS,™ tadtSd^ their Mr. Ed«id Lutlwnk's Coup ,rmm 
■Sure to recogntzc that the nojiiicn) in inatiirily. and thoir op- ? Is. howover, as the publishers say. 
r ^pvoluUon wns the pro- Krtnnist or sectarian deviations a c,assic Th,rd Pcrlod document 

9 ofcny inei uc table Mstori- ^re Thl causes of he fScs f and its rcpubllcatlon wlU indeed 

My but of the ability of a S.2 2 nn« " "contribute to the 1 recovery and 

£1 band of men, led bv a M°I5? i appraisal of the early years ot Soviet 

Revolutionary stratoaist and ^d been correrted. wUIi t^ltolpof Comintern Jifudry « 
bi to sel/c 8 , the Comintern s superior under- 3 

^ so bf 197 ? 5? eopportun ' standing of (lie principles of Marx- 
So viirc ssrtoiN C ?VT' ism -Leninism, there would be a very XT i 

r „ h No ball 

fctskv and rtSr^5.iS?i!Sr- Even so, some of the authors 


i ^tsky and the ' eteJl Even so, some of the authors 

Wre^rnon-eSSm found Comintern orthodoxy rattier PETER if AIN i 

qualifying '££! f I diflfioult to swallow and so had to be Don ' t pj ay wUIi 
l»s. uS taken to task, in a publisher’s pre* M 
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sh.ta tho )■ fca -,h by the world economic 
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for instance, llte ih e Comintern not only 

Prague who *'&«(<*« ut msurrwtionarj' terms but 
March, 1938. that e^Soanced a scries of fore- 
successful war the /Jgd coups is partly to be found 
certainly not coniwpaWanallcal devotion to the Great 
creation of Cachoslo^pe o( , 917 Qnd - n jts obsli . 
permanent unuet’^s^TBiftirt to recognize (hat the 
Foreign Office Rovotulion wns die nro- 

a K ny ™ luc <Hble Mstori- 
IJitct in April. »»l«jisihr but of the ability of a 
shut proposal is eJtiKi^TOd tend of men, led by a 

rent’’. The advice o< JWevolutTonary strAt0Rist J nd 

cial ? was also hwijjf, to s^a^unCo^rin 
touragiog yt oat w. by isa 

ment, and therefore »Who were serious about inter- 
Ohamberlam. Even revolution, -*uch as the hril- 

gavc lU^onjitoed ^tsky and TfeohtchfpSw 

memoiw (which Mr. were either non-persons or 
quote) make it tliemMives for 

his anti-German figJjW*. nnd • the triumnhanf 
allowed him lo his stony-teced henSln 

aggression on the ^ rtd Wrded foreign revolutionaries 
Italy as the le^Jtebie aS t Tad“ 

Perhaps the Jf of Great Rus- 

corae really «w. as yet clumsily con- 

were two who bow executed, which was 

heads of the Foreign iJJMp ' ®wHn«»ate in the Nazi- 
Strang and Ivone ktfwci • : v 
both were for W® 'WB- .‘boi refore, a peculiarly 
decisively Jg^momeiR to publish an 

does well, Incidentwj^ jp aries handbook; and the 
the absurd myth of 'this work by the 

to Moscow h l^ *J s p A8itprop Section, then 
negotiating team i0 “-JM^Palmlro Togliatti (edde- 
an Anglo-Sovktpa^^B^oli ), smacks of cynlc- 
than once been <^®^%lt waj read kwt 
the Soviet goverj^^Wr .. the present publishers 
British goverflinew SJ S|2e of. printing nor 

much worse) ; bul djlribwion; There were 

quite untrue.,/ as vjtman editions in 1928 
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Mr. Cdvift now cor* IIt ^(g,pubiished in Rnei;<h fAr 
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From Trust to Terror: 

The Onset of the Cold War, 1945-1950 
Herbert Feis 

'By the end of 1949... the lines of division in 
Europe were trenched . . . Mutual trust had gone, 
mutual terror was becoming the decisive 
restraint.' These words set the scene for this 
important study, by the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
historian, of the events and personalities that 
dominated the opening of an era of world 
tension. March £2*50 

The Roots of The Modern American Empire 

William Appleman Williams 

in this book Professor Williams shows how It 
happened that the nineteenth century 
agricultural community’s desire for the 
preservation of those unique qualities of 
American society - freedom and Justice for ail - 
involved the US in policies of Imperial expansion 
that parallel those of Ancient Rome. £5-00 

The Appeal of Fascism : 

A Study of intellectuals and Fascism, 

1919-1945 

Alastair Hamilton 

Foreword by Stephen Spender 

In the confusion of the '20s and early '30s some 
European intellectuals - Celine, Spengler, Pound 
among them - saw In Fascism an alternative to 
bourgeois I/beraifsm. This book analyses the 
theories of society they proposed and traces the 
relationship between them and the political 1 
movements of which they were both the 
progenitors and propagandists. March £3*00 

Voyager: A Life of Hart Crane 
John Uhterecker 

'Hart Crane is one of the finest modern poets In 
our language; and one of the dozen-odd major - 
poets in American history.’ R.W.B. Lewis’s verdict, 

. which Indicates the recent revaluation of Crane's • 
place in American literature, Is borne out In 
Professor Unterecker’s monumental critical 
biography, the product of ten years of research 
and Interviews. • .- £5*00 - 

: Rumour in Orleans 
; Edgar Morin 

; In May 1989 a rumour swept through Orleans: 
jwhite slave traders were operating from six 
1 dress shops, , all o wired by. Jews. No 
; disappearances were reported, to the police nor 
by the mass media, yet thousands believed this 
grotesque rumour. M. Morin, uses his analysis of 
, the events in Orleans as the basis for a 
discussion of the nature. of rumour and what it 
.jt can reveal about the modern world, April £2*50 

‘The Secret Army: ' 

.A History* of the I PA, 19^6-1969 . 
iJ.Bpwyer Bell ’ 

Ireland has always compelled, disturbed and 
fascinated; ffe nearest neighbour, England. No 
iv Irish institution has provided moj:e occasion for 
speculation! suspicion and misunderstanding 
;,than the IflA. Bell’s is a study, of the growth of a 
clandestine organisation and its survival. £5-00 
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Styles of academic liberalism 


Will- ASH II V : 

Mi i si its and .SVholurN 

The Wind den l.eatne* for 1970. 
81 pp. Us foul University Press 18s. 

MARGAJiKT MI-AD: 

Culture it ml Commitment 
D f »pp. Modify lie, id. 22s. 

i»A/r:i. i-:. barni-s : 

The Unhersitj (is (he New Church 
J‘Wpp. t . A. Walls. 15s. 

A. K. RICK i 

The Modern University 

Ilfifhp. Til vis lock, 35 b. 

Each of these books is n study in a 
style of academic liberalism as exem- 
piitied in the patient, scholar-admini- 
atmlor, the cmpathic, open-minded 
anthropologist, the socially con- 
cerned philosopher, and the social 
engineer. 

Sir Erie Ashby shows the Liberal 
Establishment in an unusually expli- 
cit mood --‘for an Establishment. He 
traces, in Masters- and Scholars, the 
rise of the .student estate uird defines 
tile kind of rcspon>iblc ”, “ vari- 
able " student lender with ivftom he 
will do business. At the -same time he 
leaves adequate room for manoeuvre 
in that he both gives and takes away 
according to a verbal arithmetic 
which cannot be precisely, summed. 
He concedes that .students challenge 
our criteria of relevance and is oddly 
reassured by iticir high moral claims . 
He wonders whether academies may 
not indeed overvalue work and 
rigour and underappreciate sponta- 
neity. 

At the same lime, he sets on one 
side the revolutionary, the intolerant, 
the indifferent, those against stan- 
dards and independent scholarship. 
He argues that one must convince 
students that their criteria of rel- 
evance are localized and overheated. 
If they do riot accept the value of 
work they 1 are “■out of .place" in a 
university, flicie wui be ” no 
patience ” with (hose w ho reject 
ratioiKilily and objectivity. Thus he 
concedes and gives JiMle away. 

‘Hie complicated ariilimctic coqtiu- 
ues. Although students are 11 ignorant 
about academic management ", they 
have— Tio says— a competence to 
participate which Is that of a consu- 
mer. But consumers have a peculiarly 
partial competence : a limited sensi- 
tivity to certain tedwioal aspects of 
presentation and facilities and to tho 
hone of service. Beyond (fiat- Ilia 
nmfofiy collapses because a “taste 1 * 
for Jlits or tltot object or comestible 
do« not normally require prolonged 
training. Sir Eric ' defends participa- 
tion ns providing for oritrensm but 


(apart from faculty-student commit- 
tee^ von do not need participation to 
ensure the passage oF comment. He 
claims phased participation -should 
parallel the process of lurning 
apprentices into masters- as if wc 
were breeding academics. 

In his view participation is educa- 
tional. I ‘or whom ? l or potential 
edti cm ion a I avimin ist ra tors 7 For 

those who.se war-cry is bureaucracy 
or those promoters of union cabals 
who represent nobody 7 Sir l:ric 
Mipposcs experience may convince 
Htem that power is diffuse when they 
will merely suppose it has been 
removed elsewhere and persistently 
combine with dissentient academics 
lo acquire some of its elusive sub- 
stance, The trouble is that he does 
not frankly work out what is required 
to protect the autonomy of those 
whose judgment is based on a life- 
time commitment from the alternat- 
ing nostrums and sometimes flatulent 
rhetoric of rather, inexperienced 
youths. 

Margaret Mead analyses what she 
calls prefiguralive, cofigurative and 
post-figurative cultures: those in 
which children learn from forebears, 
(hose in which both adults and 
chifdren leurn from peers, and those 
in which adults also learn from their 
children. Culture and Commitment is 
a sensitive, subtle exploration of 
these contrasts, particularly the vari- 
eties of Immigrant and pioneer si tun - 
I ions. 

Cofiguration, .she says, may be 
institutionalized in age grades or in 
llie conformities cvf the modern ado- 
lescent group for which there are no 
grandparents, no closed ethnic com- 
munity and where the styles derive 
from the mass media. Generational 
difference is softened by a notion of 
progress whidh still assumes broad 
agreement about .value* and a con- 
stant human nature. However, the 
children .of the post-figurative culture 
are * new kind of immigrant, moving 
forward intto a future so- deeply 
unknown as to -transcend mere gener- 
ational revolt. Tho»e horn before 
19-10 have not only made n world for 
which their skills are no longer 
appropriate, but cuanot know wbat it 
is to be young In such a world : the 
computerizing, polluted, pOnulous. 
global village of nucleur physics and 
modern biology. Two unique gener- 
ations, therefore, confront one 
another : those who matte this world 
stHi carrying the past within them, 
and those who experience k new and 
with a unique universality and imme- 
diacy. 

Then Miss Mead begins a com- 
memory which is jus* generously 
wrong-headed. It is quite unfoistorical 
to think of the young as dif ferent, in 
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that they hove ncvci Known a lime 
when annihilation by War did not 
threaten : rather they are the first 
generation to achieve partial respite 
from jusl that threat. They arc 
released, she suggews, from the Mm- 
plieitics of the printed word. Yet, in 
fact, they are released front the 
complexities of a verbal culture into 
a new audio-visual naivety. And is it 
(rue that they have really lost faith in 
religion and ideology when (hey 
propound the solutions of the feeling, 
authentic heart as against the logic;) I, 
the institutional, the scientific, the 
urban and the conventional? Do 
they honestly have " no enemies " 
when they have so developed a 
political demonology? Do parents 
really not know- how to teach their 
children ? Surely this is true only of 
those parent* who share the child- 
ren's ideology, which is tout a person 
emerges more fully without a stable 
frame of demarcated areas, of insti- 
tutionalized respects, of rules, roles, 
relations handled and compassion- 
ately controlled within firm, under- 
stood limits. 

ff the new generation really does 
believe that the past is an unintelligi- 
ble failure, then that would be an 
indictmen t of our system of socializa- 
tion and education. It would indeed 
substantiate the claim that it prepare* 
for living by putting oft mid thrust- 
ing aside the experience of life. Put in 
another way. education shelters from 
reality, from costs, creates an insensi- 
tivity to the processes of power, an 
inability to grasp the ethical sensitiv- 
ities encapsulated in the conventions 
and even in die decent -hypocrisies of 
the mature adult. It lets loose a free- 
floating censorious ness rooted in the 
sometimes brutal urges and chaotic 
incoherence of the “ authentic " self. 
There really is no such thing ns 
" leaving them -free " to grow 
"<jtraighl and ht-ll” into the open 
future : only either the conformities 
of countercultures or persona) dis- 

Claiming th 

HKRBKKT READ t 

The Redemption of The Robot 

271 pp. Faber find Fnber. £2; 

Herbert Read published whut he 
himself called his standard book on 
Education through Art in 1943 and a 
revised edition of it in. 1958, Tlie pre- 
sent book, of which wc now have the 
English edition, was published in 
America iu - 1 966, two years before 
Read's death, In “The Credo 
Perspectives ” series. The aim 
of this series is darkly shadowed 
forth by its editor, Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. in an epilogue 
to Read’s book whioh explajas 
that " it is the effort of The Credo 
Series lo define the hew reality In 
which the estrangement of man and 
his work, resulting in the .self- 
estrangement in man's existence, is 
overcome”.- Miss Anshcn’.s writing 
muy leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that he has got sadly out .of 
touch with .the latest information, or 
perhaps the. latest ideas, about the 
nature of reality, and it may be some 
consolation lo learn that “ The Credo 
Scries belongs to those ideas that arc 
inluitivoty conceived". 

.Much' of Read’* hook consist? of a 
«H win >«f Texts ...from Plato to Jung 
, and from undent Chinese philoso- 
phers to Robert Ardrey, a form of 
composition to which theologians 
have, been Addicted and one that .ft 
not the lessi tedious' when purged of 
any reference' to God. The texts from 
Plato, recommending- that^ in educa- 
tion the power of aesthetic perception 
should pc Jbked to the power of 
discriminating . between good and 
evil, .provide ■ the, ; main ' theme for 
Read;? argument and the main sup-, 
port for his ctflinr that u wc have, 
... wltlu'ri our grasp; a method of etiuc^-; 

tioci, of atwcSuiaflyiinivetsaf. validity,", 1 
, tjjaf linstrubllon in mdsic, ; poetry 
arid the plastic; artvs/’. the key lo all 
knowledge and all noble behaviour ". 
This,' it wduM tewv must'. be the 
whole of ediicatidn Wei claim the 
whole child;";, O-r:"".): 


integration. M is not so much that 
they know something new: il is 
rather our malign achievement lu 
induce in some uf them un ignorance 
about uhai has always been known. 

Dr. Barnes is the kind of person 
who believes so many sineeir young 
people cannot he wrong. I he ifniwr - 
\ity tix the New t’hunli is an 
intelligent liberal wobble, praising 
" choice " without grasping the cir- 
cumscribed, restrictive content of any 
particular choice. She throws up 
ideas, opens new' vistas, pronounces 
dire warnings about science and 
polio lion, invokes human potential 
and new values fwhatever they are), 
makes pregnant remarks about 
reason and love and large statements 
like: "The great affirmation of the 
Western Church in our century is its 
rediscovery of love.” 

'I he main idea is m analogy 
between university and church and 
she concludes that it is time new 
academics became old presbyter writ 
large. Wc are urged lo draw up a list 
of values minus the supernatural, 
commit ourselves to them and 
embody them in the university, ft is 
somewhat surprising that the univer- 
sity is chosen for this consensual role 
just when opinion is increasingly 
polarized. Moreover, the university 
as such requires only those values 
necessary to its specific, limited 
though enormously important tasks. 
Dr. Barnes rejects the church on the 
ground that there is no necessary 
connexion between the institutional- 
ization of worship or metaphysical 
affirmation and doing something 
about the world. Maybe, yet dial 
particular disjunction is very limited 
and partial as compared to the 
disjunction which is revealed when 
institutions devoted to tile life of (he 
intellect are converted into embattled 
citadels f«ir our contemporary Salva- 
tion Annies. The sort of pci son w ho 
wants the univciVdy to provide fm 
him llie motivations und satisfactions 


ay-to-day thoughts of a perfect Gaullist 


of religion, criteria o'avrnis MAURIAC; 

EE 5 . JTinr~ ,9ts -'* 7 

base for attacking ^|A, Paris: Hammarum. 38ft. 

advised to do tmavuiit-E 

where else. Kiamfois Mauriac first started 

rurally, one m«vt»i(|Mjj 5 j, [jj s weekly " Bloc-nutcs " 
theory specifics of \\ was thought that this was 

Kicc. He assumes thji of writing which a dislin- 
tradition is properly lintoK writer co-uld permit himself 
mily, passivity, reprcitolLcproached old age. ll con- 
talion, dicta torship, f w - political remarks of u 

there is much sense in MWral nature, mixed up with 
University, which is btJknu on the other Ihinqs which 
the way task systems Mauriuc— that is lo say. 

^ literature, religion, und per- 
RjminiKcencc. It was a version 
! old and (in France) popular 
>/ a journal und it .seemed in no 
juislonding, no better but no 
.than the ordinary literary pro- 


ihe way task systems and 
departments and i? 
generate a capacity for 
(ion in which they gr, 
more and more on th 
become insulated from 
mont. However, Rice's 
not appeal: control, i) 
boundary, transaction, rr 

Universities, he says, 
(iplc-tnsk organization, 
appropriate organization 
task and proper bouo&ty 
tion between them. Ti 
across internal boundub 
the external environment 
better understood and 
Uni verities import mu 
vert them, export then, 
the through-put by the “ 
boundaries and Hie 
sentient systems (group) 
sub-system must be an 
pendcnily and then reinX 
overall model. Hoss-evet. 
industrial " model M hdp 
is another matter. Unit 
churches, arc very pw 
lions, for which tmditira 
end be more pliable and. 
purpOM.*-biiilt models. 

The pathos of Tit 
University is the pfllhosoi 
tit roe : of liberals seeking i 
for unreason evHjwtm 
certain defects of (heir o» 
and practice. All (ho same,! 
may still Ijc die best iflusiM 


whole child 


Plato’s door, " no admittance without and Rend was agreeably 
a pass in geometry ”, and, indeed, he find poetry in Uw 1)1 
was prepared to believe that riiuoh or leohnuogleal institution, 
perhaps all of toe misery of die world university - but might itt 
is omisod -by " the providence of blc lo find a copy of 1 
logical and rationalistic inodes of .Shakespeare in the 

thought ". Inevitably his own pro- M.T.T. V One muy suijw 

posed cnrrloulum Involved "the conics next was vvrine 

reform of all existing academic insli- Intcrvul for reflection: 

tutlons, a complete breakaway from cannot, after -aH, be i 
a pedagogic tradition w’liich had ils achieve integration w 
origin in the Revival of Learning", alienated labour of * 


Even Unesco, (bough It supported 
the International Society for Educa- 
tion through Art, has betrayed an 
academic character and conducted a 
campaign against illiteracy. Read 
was aware that ii might not be easy 
to disband all- the forces which 
administer our educational systems 
since these represent old and power- 
ful vested interests: "they must be 
left ”, he regretfully concluded, " to 
die a natural death ", 

Anyone who has a panacea will be 
tempted lo exaggerate the severity of 
the diseases which it is intended to 
cure, and this is certainly one expla- 
nation of the gloomy diagnoses and 
worse prognoses that Read was apt to 
make. He asserted, for example, that 
,’“io toe- case of toe vast^ majority of 
adults In our diseased societies " what 
he called the natural process of 
Integration has never been achieved 
or even attempted and that therefore 
" some , form ' of analysis or some 
therapy become necessary' ”, But such 
melancholy . conclusions were also 
symptomatic of the despondency 
which; attacked Rend in his 
; later- years. The process- can 
be seen at work in an account given 
here of his inspection of Chinese 
education during a visit he paid, to 
that country , in 1959, At first ail 
'seems sweetness and light : Read Was 
.. " much struck by k prevailing aware- 
aess or the dialectical nature of' the 


teotauogtail institution, i 
university - but might M 
blc lo find a copy of * 
Shakespeare in the • 
M.I.T. V One muy suspect ( 
conics next was ffriut* 
Intcrvul for reflection:* 
cannot, after aH, b ^ 
achieve integration bt» 
alienated labour of 
fcchnologicul civllizaltro ' 
provide If. Even so wj 
disillusionment never w 
to make Read have snyjj 
toe benefit of an alUtf® 
tion ; he never got to * 
worrying about a powj 1 
between literacy aodpw 

Pop Art in School toy - . 
(103pp. Bntsford. M 
though ovor-systcflUW n 
show how the 
people at acbOol In * ( 
urban society can®, 
gently and imagmuliWV 
cation. It is senou* ^ 
plores the needs « L 
through their JDietedi* 
ignore the needs of i* - ■ 
tq use his . own e*P&% 
a stimulus. Il‘ I s oV *^ 
that it isceJw to coMpy 
rises “ with toe wot*“, 
pop artists. J fever g 
movement m wbg 
bubble gum was 
« pop art. ■ Tojfc^f 
menis on ton Jackri 
To affirm 
Art as an Initfuctwn 
schools : has been 
shows no- knowW^ 
been going on m an - 
secondary schoqu Jt. 

the past decadft 


foiiin i>l writing caniu In play a mure 
vital part in Mauriac's literary 
production than had seemed likely. 
Some have even suggested Him ilisi’n 
this form of journalism that Mauriac 
hus vvrllton sonic of his finest and 
most effective pages. However aston- 
ishing it is to think that the author ul 
Lc Noend dr i7p^r«*i. TinWse Des- 
queymu.x. and Le hake,- an lepreux 
could be forgotten in favour of a 
journalist, we must bear in mind that 
In January. |068. Mauriac himself 
wrote that it was not impossible that 
his Biot -notes fund his Me moires 
interieurs) would still be consulted 
when no one thought of looking at 
any of his novels. 

Tits present volume covers the 


other men. bin which only appeared 
evident and inev ikihlc once dc Gaulle 
had stated it. And v.lua was this 
troth 7 Mauriuc sjys many times that 
die I ourth flcpublie was driving 
I'runec towards a certain disaster and 
death; in 1158 do Gaulle saved 
France [rum that di-oMcr and death. 
Mauriac often goes into details. He 
speaks about the necessity for de- 
colonization. He emphasizes the fact 
that only after toSS is France res- 
pected abroad. Only then, too, does 
France have a stable currency. 

It is true that Mauriac recognizes 
what makes many respectable men 
Find Gaullism unpalatable : the idea 
of personal power, of “ un pouvoir 
consulaira ”, a non -hereditary mon- 
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much xtrupk by k prevailing aware- , toe past decade; : jYftr 
dms of the dialectical nature of the c herfl wiH feeoffp'r 
educational problem", and Chinese useful consolWallon^- 
educators undoubtedly had a policy, art education ^ 
of Integration. All Uudehu , were sympathetic ind ■ 
required to ; spend two or three approach. 
months every year ip • productive pictures. lhe ”Hc n ® 
labour— but do riot many Enalmh and the T»n>fo«“ 
undergraduates find that they have to Pictures' arc 10 

seek employment in toe vacation* ?— - ».» • . . 


Mauriac’s page soon became 
His involvement in certain 

! ;nts, pa-rlioulorly concern - 
politics in North Africa, 
ussocintion with Pierre 
mice and toe so-called 
ics ", gave huu a renown 
wince ns a commentator, 
vigorously and he dealt 
bjeefc adroitly. What was 
artant, he continued to 
Bloc-noics ”, in one paper 
r. Even when " niondts- 
ined and when, us Mnuriac 
it it, "jo me snis trouvd 
tulre compnffimcnt. bicn 
ire dans lc m&me convoi ”, 
K-ootes" continued to 

lume now published is I lie 
Ac series of Non leans 
notes ; with - the original 
be, which covers the years 
fto 1957, there are five 
Dt and it seems that there 
| more lo follow. Thus this 
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appeared to have stable institutions. 
Yet at the same time, as was shown in 
the Presidential elections of 1965 nnd 
in the general elections of 1967, these 
were years when a large number of 
French people refused to accept de 
Gaulle. A lunge part of these lilac- 
notes is therefore taken up with this 
problem. Sometimes Mauriac writes 
directly, openly urging those who 
have not yet made up their minds 
how to vote that they should vote 
Gaullist. In other pieces he justifies 
his Gaullism to those who reproach 
him for hi-s " prosternation ” before 
de Gaulle. These passages, which can 
be quite long and -involved, arc not 
always personal; they arc essays In 
political analysis and understanding. 

But Mauriac’* vision of de Gaulle 
remained a very personal one. He did 
not see the same intelligent, skilful, 
stylish statesman who was apparent 
lo most [>coplc. A pres* conference 


dc Gaulle/ Mendis-Frnncc alliance. 
There is an undercurrent of pessi- 
mism when he wonders wbat will 
happen when de Gaulle is no longer 
there (and his enthusiasm for M. 
Pompidou is not always convincing). 
But in general. Mauriac is the perfect 
Gaullist. For toe first time in his life 
he finds himself governed " raison- 
iKiblcment ". According to his ana- 
lysis, in 1958 there was not a choice 
between dc Gaulle and another set of 


remained a masterly writer: but he 
was not a skilful analyst. Indeed, his 
value a\ a political comment 1 , dor was 
that he placed himself at the level id' 
the ordinary French citizen. At worst 
one can a tv use him of seeing polities 
from the level of the concierge 
fall hough frequently regretting that 
(he best Gaul lists seemed to be- found 
outside France): at best one can 
comment on the excessively simpliste 
view which saw everything going 
badly until [958 and then going well 
after that date. This does not moan 
that Mauriuc. like the concierge, is 
not sometimes correct. It is true. For 
example, that the opponents of dc 
Gaulle in 1965 represented an ex- 
traordinary hotchpoloh of contra- 
dictory sentiments and ambitions, 
which could offer little except dis- 
trust and confusion. Doubtless, too. 
Mauriac is right when he maintains 
that ” mendiskme " was, in its way, a 
type of^ Gaullism. and that those who 
put their fuith in Mendbs-Francc did 
so in the hope that some day he 
would be in a position lo put right, in 
his own way, what ‘he and his 
followers thought was wrong in 
France, While de Gaulle had ach- 
ieved that pos.it ion. Mendfrs-Frnnce 
had been the victim of ithe vicious 
system of the Fourth Republic. Simi- 
larly, there is a good deal of common 
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politicians or another policy; there ^iiunacs frequent dentin* 

was u choice between de Gaulle and Soc,#l RepuW,cans 

notoing, and even the nothing, he ami r he«r policies. 


claims, was Gaullist (" un rien qui, 
dans ki mesure oil tl rcslait un noufFle 
de voix, criait lui aussi ‘ De Gaulle I 
De Gaulle ! ' ”). Gaullism for Mail- 
riac was not simply a series of 
attitudes which could be good or 
which could be bad. It was a 
manifestation or that Which had to be 
accepted. " Vous pouvez rendre le 


by de Gaulle was not, for Mauriac, chirurgien responsible du cancer 
an example of oratory or of clever- dont il vous n optfnfs ct don l il vous a 
A gu^ris", he writes; but even if you 


ness. It was not even a demonstration 
of Gaullist greatness. (“ Dc Gaulle nc 
se souvient Pas devant nous de sa 
gtoire, il no nous lu ruppL-llc 
jiimaw.") Still loss wita it the outcome 
of political passion or manoeuvring. 
De Gaulle appeared lo Mauriac ns 
toe simple spokesman of the truth, 
the trulh that had been examined and 
explained many times before by 


ciations of ' the Social Republicans 
and their policies. 

Bui once one has said all this, what 
does Ibis volume by this distinguished 
writer amount to? Essentially, it is 
little more -than a fixation which has 
ils interest and which permits some 
fine writing, but which lends to be 
boring. It’s a pity that Mnuriac should 
go out of his way to praise some of 
the minor acolytes of Gaullism (such 
as Michel Droit). This was hardly 
interesting in 1967 ; it is not interest- 
ing now nor likely lo be so in the 

tf.... fi>. . — U. i k< ■ . l I I 


hale dc Gaulle, you must accept that future. If* a pity that Mauriac should 


what he did was both necessary and 
natural. And in the chorus of hatreds 
which .simroundod do Gnu Ue. Mau- 
riac thought that it was flecewar? for 
him to defend and to explain Gaud- 
ism. 

It is clear, reading through this 
collection of articles, that Mauriac 


A change, not a crisis 


RICHARD HARRIS : 

Justice 

268pp. Bbdlcy Head. £2 5s. 

Never judge a book by its .cover or, 
in this case, by its sub-title. Richard 
Harris or. perhaps, his publishers 
have thought it wise to add lo Justice 
the words " The Crisis of Law, Order 
and Freedom In America ", If such 
a "crisis” does exist, then Mr. 
Harris deeds many more words than 
he has used in this urbane, sophisti- 
cated and highly subjective account, 
ff il does not exist, then what on 
earth is be writing about ? 

His central theme is the replace- 
ment as Attorney-General of the 

K id States of Ramsey- Clark,, a 
ocrfltic appointee, by John. N. 
MltcheM. a. RcpubHctm. a triend and 
adviser to President Nixon and ope 
of toe shapers of the so-called 
Southern Strategy during lb? cam- 
paign of 1968. This was naturally 
very upsetting to Mr. Clark and to 
his deservedly large number of ad- 
mirers; of whom Mr. Harris -is 
certainly one. He was shocked: He 


crime in the book, and the material is 
excellently handled. Mr. Clark makes 
the. telling point, often missed on 
Park Avenue, that organized crime— 
the Mafia. &«.— is a very small 
percentage of American crime; He 
also 'points out that the poor tend to 
rob or rape or murder the poor, 
not toe rich. 

Some of . Ihe book’s weaknesses 
arise from the atmosphere in which 
the author laboured. After Mr. 
Nixon’s inauguration there were 
many people, not all of them Demo- 
crats. who 'saw the future in the 
blackest teffns and who went about 
predicting blood and slaughter on 
every side unless toe new Administra- 
tion followed toe unJikely course of 
parrying out ibe policies of the old. It 
was a hectic, uncertain -period. 


be so complacently set in his convic- 
tion that dc Gaulle was such n 
uniquely areal figure in French his- 
tory that he can only find Cteroeir 
ceau. " pour uit bref Instant 'V lo 
compare to him in the twentieth 
century. So much adulation is bound 
to become tedious. Perhaps il is 


they get out of hand, because the 
police arc on. the scene and can move 
at onoe . 

Consistently Mr. Clark's light is 
hidden tinder a mass of extreme 
statements and examples of strong 
political bias; And- there is far too 
much selective quotation; Discussing 
a new narcotics control Bill. Mr. 
Ham’s wnftes : ‘ . 

The outcry against toe bill was inime- 
aie and intense on the part of exports 
itfio felt that toe experience of the last 
thirty years bad been utterly-ignored by 
the Administration -when' the bill was 
drafted. 


every side unless toe new Administra- Bui were there other experts who did 
tion followed the unJikely course of not, feel this w^y, who endorsed the 
carrying out ibe policies of the old. Il Bill ? Mr. Harris does got sny» The 
was aheede, uncertain-period. ,. W# Adolintehgtiion’s attitudes on 
Things look a bit different today. Wjre-lappwg. 'raoe relations,, sohqql 
There- has been a. second summer of . Irtegrahon, .the Supreme CpuA are 
comparative peace in the ghettoes of g[ v «n a bad by Mr. Harris. 

ii_J^ .1 a. — . Rmiim IhPm h p In Ihn 


the major cities. Undergraduate. pro- 
test has lessened. Vietnam has been 
defused as a political issue. Appar- 
ently' none of ibis was foreseeable to ' 
the author or-Mft <3ark when the 
material for toe book was gathered. 


saw much of Mr. Clark’s programme 

scrapped by Mr. Mitchell and hta taitb in^c UnM gtates aod toe 
itasootates. He heard Mr. > Clark people Were not arWpfried, How- 


Behind them he seems to sec the 
hoods pfitheKJC.K., the Jojin Birch 
Soolety and other hobgoblins of the 
American hb'emls, ■ - ' ' 

The extreme right 'in United States 
politics is - too. carious a bUsJn essTo be 
trifledivitb in ‘4tds way, The; extreme 
right as hot represented by ; Mr. 
Mi&toeiU, RlcbaruG.-Kletofllensti the 
Deputy. Actorfley-panefflJ.\or ; Mr, 
Nlxf»n. - What . -are doing 1 is 


attacked during the campaign by Mr. . ever, we; hive Mr.: Glarfc 'flrioted- as Deputy. Actorney^Genwft3. ;or : Mr, 
Nixon' saying toat* it »ls quite possible that NlxtyV' What thejl. Are doing Is 

All Wv : upsetting to Mr, Harris the commanchng generals Would get Carrying out a policy of their own; a 
r and bttieraj But. cvenin ah era to together add'take- over ”. If Uoops’ Repubiicari. poficy^.This may -be un- 
which worth are cobtlrtuatly debased. ■ were garrisoned near rpa^w, dries ;and fortunate for Mr. OJark and’ the 
. bardfly a." crisis". There was a cirfeU tear >f ^n ' uprising^ ^s . esprejally Democrew^But to misrtsp«senE it as 
InTtoB jlidted '-States : in 1933 V Ow strong. t(te- A^toy, Mr. .Clark ■ mid. a omsis-of jaw i; order and freedom is 
' -‘ R -lu 1WB- M > wanted to, be JnvojvW bjtoAute , g r®ry- 


inevitable that when writing about 
Mauir.is. Mauriuc should try to 
ciMnpart* Muir ms's thought m Dial of 
dc Gaulle (although fa- Jul-s not du il 
very wclli. Bui the tame happens 
when the subject is Burnt, ui C'IuikIoI, 
and lie cannot write ubmit "la 
grande lamlc ” which begins at the 
gales uf Bordeaux and of Viiian- 
drmit. without tolling us that Villun- 
dram is the "pays iidial d'un dcs 
mini sires de tie ( ia'ullc ". 

Even bearing in mind (hat a 
coH coted edition of those day-to-day 
pieces is bound (o lead to repetition, 
it is a pity that Mauriac repeals 
himself so much. 1 -he references lt» de 
GauUe, to the pa-swage of the seasons 
at Miilsigar, to Mauriuc himself an 
" romuncier nigionaiistc ", do not 
gam by ropoaition. Such a volume as 
this will confirm those who have 
always -maintained, with some exag- 
geration. that Mauriac passed his life 
writing the same book ovci anti over 
again. Equally, of course, it is true 
that those who admire Mauriac mH 
find much in these pages ivliioh wslll 
delight -them. When lie writes of the 
Church and of reforms in the organi- 
zation and methods of the church, 
when he rcculls walking alongside 
Reynaldo Hahn ut Proust's funeral or 
seeing Robert Bra si Much silting alone 
at the Dcux-Magots, just before his 
arrest, when he comments on Mal- 
raux. MnuroJs, Valdry, then he is a 
writer who commands attention. 

IL is interesting to sec what he reads 
(notably ■ Jacques Maritain's Lc 
Toysan de la Garonne) ami re-reads. 
Some of his anecdoles are delightful 
(for example, when Proust com- 
plained that neither Mmc. GrcPfitoie 
nor Mme. dc Chcvignd read his 
■works. -Cocteau said. ** Vous deman- 
dez aux insect es de lire Fabre it Is 
fesoinat-ing to see how toe Dreyfus 
affair always returns to hie mind. But 
all this is bitty and by toe way. It h 
not for tliis sort of writing or for this 
volume that Mauriac will be remem- 
bered. 


JRBBSICTN 


I ney-Generalbya 
possibly, equally 


in oivpiah iptens ft Is arrant non- The- auritor ria oo^Hpied -with . 

Mri-Otare** very strong' - itoe aurte . game entrances the 



a A» }Thahloo . -|;K cnnrtltnto. a - crisis du» ‘ thfl.wtote sens e^mirs Mr., uare s very strong ■ -Hie same game Uhftl entrances the ; 

ri tay9.t^:.{airjfi« i^TLbteM^Mitobeftl '. playing pc\- 


Marx’s GrundrJese 

David McLellnn 

the first Engilah translation of 
aubslanllal extracts from the 
Grundrlase, tea centrepiece of 
Marxism. 

In this manuscript Marx synthe- 
sised for the only time In his life 
the humanism of bis youth with Ms 
later researches on history and 
economics.- Many consider It lo' 
be Marx's most Important book; 
and It necessitates a radical re- 
appraisal of his later work. : 

£?.50 (fiOa) February 11 

A Concise Survey of 
German Literature 

H. B. Garland 

A rapid yat comprehensive and 
careful survey of German litera- 
ture up lo the present day, for use 
ea a quickly assimilated apccupl 
o( the subject, or as an orientation 
course lor further study. Ideal as 
a quick, conspeolua (Or thoae in a 
hurry, this survey will also, provide 
a well-balanced Introduction (or 
atudente . studying German . In 
depth.' > ; 

£1.50 (30s) '! I.-'' 

John Stuart Mill 

A Critical Study . ' 

H. J. MoCloskay 

A fully comprehensive buj- concise ! 
work on the . philosophy . ol John 
Stuart Mm. His contributions to 
ethics and political ' theory are 
d^iphasjaed .and unified: to eug-: 
.gbat. greater continuity ol thought, 
ihan Is generally attributed lo his 
.writings In these areas. 

A volume In Ihe Philosopher s fn 

PArspooWvo series 

£ 1 .50 ( 30 s) Tapermac 60 p (IDs) 

Mactolllan 
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LITERATURE AMD CRITICISM 


The universal egoarch 


JOHN CROSS: 

Joyce 

95pp. Fontana. Paperback, 6s. 


A dhort book about James Joyce— 
sa>y ninety -live pages the length of 
John Gross's conlri billion to the 
" Modern Masters " scries— which 
would Anally dispose of all the more 
vexed and vexing questions, .while 
exploring, to adapt Mr. Asquith, all 
and only those avenues, la Dublin 
or elsewhere, really worth exploring, 
and turning only those stones, pre- 
historic or otherwise, there was really 
something under, would seam to 
many nt the moment an exceedingly 
desirable phenomenon. It should of 
course also, if it is to serve the pur- 
pose of an introduction, entice and 
Alumina te rather than suggest mere 
difficulties and entanglements. 

Mr. Gross's book is not quite the 
dream, perhaps because he recog- 
nized the impossibility of settling 
everything. Thai it is In many ways 
a modd of what nn introduction 
should be U, paradoxically, partly 
because o>f this. He has not been 
sidetracked. He knows when not to 
raise a question and when to be ten- 
tative. When widely divergent 
schools and methods of criticism ■ 
exist, he Is sometimes content merely 
to mention and keep the ring. 

Some of the vexed questions, 
though, are more or lea* finally 
disposed of. That old nonsense of 
Stephen Dedal ns's (if not of James 
Joyce’s) about impersonality is 
faced from the start. Stephen, it will 
unfortunately be remembered, spoke 
of the artist as “ being like the God 
of Che creation .... within or beyond 
or above hSs handiwork, invisible, 
refined out of existence, indifferent, 
paring bis fingernails”. Tbs state- 


ment had a wide appeal and much 
Joyce criticism tried to adapt itself 


Everyday Life of 
Medieval Travellers 

MARJORIE ROWLING 


ftwyday Ula Series 
00 Illustrations. £1.70/348 
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Mathematics and 
Sociology 

ROY MAPES 
An Introduction to the 
mathematical techniques 

- needed by sociologists. 

- 37 line Illustrations £1.60/328 


Anthropometries for 
Designers 


JOHN CRONEY ‘ 

An Illustrated account of man's 
dimensions in terms of growth, 
figure-typing, measurement and 
human onglneoflngv , . . 

1£0 line Illustrations and '■ 
diagrams £2.30/468 


Movement and Drama 
In the 

Primary School 

. BETTY LOWNDES 
" Stimulating suggestions for ' .- - 

- teachers who. wish to work- In a , 
freer, more expressive way. . 

40 black and while 
photographs £1,60/308. 
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i Making Cosfiimes for 
School Plays . 

JOAN PETERS &' 

ANNA. SUTCLIFFE ,. - . 

, Information to hbfpchlldren 
make costumes for school . ; i. 
drama productions. 
l A. colour. 133 Waok dhd white 1 
^photographs £1.60/32e .... 


to it. it was perhaps reasonable to 
assume it) importance, but there was 
more involved. Various notions of 
ctavsichm were about; and, perhaps 
because of a reaction against Victo- 
rian and Romantic egotism, perhaps 
because of the very newness and 
dangers of Freudian psychological 
criticism, certain of the most form- 
ative of modern writers were anxious 
to deny that their inner tensions, 
anxieties or neuroses bad anything 
to do with the finished work. As Mr. 
Gross reminds us, a short while 
before the publication of Ulysses 
Eliot had laid down the line for a 
whole generation of critics in "Tra- 
dition and (he Individual Talent” 
with "his account of the artist's 
progress as * a continual extinction 
of personality * and his emphasis on 
the gap between 'the man who 
suffers and the niind which cre- 
ates ’ ", 


WeM, It is beginning to be clearer 
now— to some it was deer enough 
all along— that both Eliot and Joyce 
were confessional writers, just like 
everybody else, whatever the nature 
of the concealments and what Henry 
James called “ the deep countermin- 
ing? " of art. I ndeed the diversionary 
tactics, the statements about imper- 
sonality, were perhaps rendered 
humanly necessary in tneir ease and 
at -the time by the difficulties, inti- 
macies and the then novelties of 
what wa9 to be confessed. The 
tactics succeeded but, as Mr. Gross 
says: 


untypical) his background or life 
might seem, nn<l of one man's 
psychology, whatever odd thing* 
went to make it up. However, he 
insists, criticism 

isn't Just a question of identifying 
prototypes and tracking down personal 
allusions. Many of these turn out to be 
trivial ; others are best forgotten. . . . 
Whore a knowledge of Joyce's life 
really counts, where it can modify a 
reader’s fundamental response to his 
work, is in bringing out the Cull 
egocentric and conflict-ridden nature of 
lus genius. Seen in uhis light his books 
derive their power from the intensity of 
his obsessions And the energy wit h 
which ho tried to master them. They 
arc acts of concealment and exposure, 
of revenge and reconciliation, of self- 
purgation and self-definition. 

On the even more vexed question 
of tihe "extensions of meaning"— 
or, ns Mr. Gross plainly calls them, 
the " allegorical devices " in Ulysses, 
the mythical, historical and other 
parallels — lie is level-headed and 
cautious. After admitting the tempta- 
tion to adopt an attitude more or 
less like that which Hazlitt recom- 
mended in the case of The Faerie 
Queene (‘‘if we don’t meddle with 


(he allegory, the allegory won’t 
meddle with us ") ; declaring that 


With the years, the 1 rod it ion of Joyce's 
impersonality Jins become harder and 
harder to sustain. On the contrary It is 
now clear Hist few writers, in Stanis- 
laus Joyce's words, have ever exploited 
the minute, unpromising material of 
their experience eo thoroughly, tivat he 
was indeed the "egoarch” which he 
accuses himself of being in Finnegans 
Wake. 


Mr. Gross in fact uses tire per- 
sonal element as his unifying theme. 
As he rightly indkttfes, what Joyce 
actually pinned bis faith to was a 
belief in the universality of one man's 
experience, however peripheral or 


there docs come n point whore one 
says, "it may be what Joyce in- 
tended but I don’t want to know ” ; 
and probing the difficulties of decid- 
ing when an allusion is roaliy in- 
tended and if so what weight we 
ought to give lit— lie agrees, more or 
less, with Robert Martin Adams that 
"the meaningless is deeply inter- 
woven with the meaningful in the 
texture of the novel " and that “ the 
book loses as much as it gains by 
being rend olosely ", 

On Joyce's personal and racial 
obsessions, on his general intent, on 
. (he nature of bis partial failure and 
the greatness of his partial achieve- 
ment Mr. Gross is newer less than 
judicious; and considering the 
nature of many of tfao vexed Aud to 
be dreaded questions with which he 
chooses to deal, he is wonderfully 
lucid- 


Made to remember 


ESTHER SALAMAN ; 

A Collection of Moments 
A study of Involuntary Memories. 
I4lpp. Longman. £2. 


Those who have read Far Away and 
Long Ago will remember W. H. 
Hudson's description of how on the 
second day of a serious illness to- 
wards the end of his life events of his 
childhood were suddenly visible lo 
him as they had never been, before. 
He had draw* on conscious memory 
for many of his earlier books. He 
thought the rest oblivion. It never 
necessarily is : ..... 

That Indeed is how our memory serves 
and fools us,; for at some period of a 
man's life — at aJl events of some lives— 
In tome rare state of mind, it f§ air at 
once revealed to bint : as by a miracle 
that nothing Ji ever blotted out. 

Many have had such cmperrences. 
They are frequently inexplicable, No 
immediate stimulus is apparent. As 
! ofiteo ; aa ’ JKA ' '-the#' artf 
They provide nc sequence. Tfeiiy defy 


able. They cannot be decisive. She 
has to depend on what they wrote. 
She cannot submit their evidence to 
the intensive and extensive question- 
ing she can give her own. She can 
draw parallels and cite corroborative 


phenomena. Jt is on her personal 
experiences that the strength of her 


efforts ajt ocaVipfation, It ten be years 
before another tiny piece of the 


PT'-. -I f 




Making Fabric Wall 
Hangings 0 

AUCETIMM1N8 1 : 
f Ideea 'for ublng the immense 
range of fabrics of stimulating 
colours and tpxmree available 


8 .colour, m black, and; ^.tfe 
photographs 33 1fnbv' . \ 
rtoVatJbnhfil.W/faes ', 






-fa-lb into place. Again we 
rarefy know wfiy. We wooden and let 
It go at that. ' ■. 

'Bsffcer Sataman was not prepared 
.. to do so, She set out sydtematicatty.to 
5 tody her i nvolujita ry jhemorica. The 
better, to undes-stend, Stem steak* 
studied the worica ql jhlose who bad 
written about tfceh* : . Aksakov,- De 
. QoSnccy, Harriet . Martipeeu, Sten- 
dtal,; the EtWe-known . WMm 
■ Hutston.and Edwin Muir,: among 
than.; A la ncherdi&eiu temps perdu 
w*H spring to mast pitods 1 , bnl'E^hec 
. .Stimn ;J waspi : H iWe[.catmiSlt tok6 
. MaroePh t experiences at face . value v 
*ey are not always Marcel Ffoust^ 
. Proust:, used involuntary, memories 
for : h purpose ; to make jiiA Ingenious 


Lapsed lefty? {motions recollected in emotion 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS : 

Orwell 

95pp. Fontana. Paperback, 6s. 


OHUIJim U 1 UVt 

book depends. 

fit is not necessary to accept all her 
conclusions— some psychologists and 
psychoanalysts might in some oases 
oefler other exsptauavioi»~*o say that 
her book passes the teat. Esther 
Safamaai’s childhood and adolescence 
wend spent fo ofd Russia, This is hot 
i*a Itseilf a major factor In hear book. ' 
She is not intent on depfoting.a woriid : 
that has gone; her quest Is too 
mtoutie and personal for that. It does 
provide her wfith * ' a distinctive 
approach. A Collection of Moments 
enriches the reading of Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, and others, as -well as 
pa wwftsrptfw ■ 1 

That manory Kes ki layers is a 
common experience. Either Salaman 
relates depth and brilliance. "The 
most surprising difference among my 
memories was In their luminosity : 
the long-buried moments of boom" 
prehension appeared brighter than 
flhyj M tbtejsagtatfol riile, treWng 
i8 hfee^ed io perceive it That ” the 
.inyq^iifctfy ; mepwfy l^s. d* in 
common with ;a moment . Of insf^a^ 
lion : k is unexpected, surprising, and 
y$t ciahp it as Our own at oncej 

«tte of Its valiiSty " is easUy acOepta^ 

. we. Indeed 1&e reader finds'; as te 
. makes bis way' through, these pages, 
involuntary ‘ memories, of- his Own 
jesting themseNw ; so certain as to 
• be humediaMyreqo^zcdasauthcn- 
-so, : t4ny and evanescent that he 
.wjtihes he had read A Collection of 
with a tape-recorder by bis 


In the last chapter of his .study in the 
** Modern Masters " series, Raymond 
Williams provides a summary of the 
different George Orwells who .seem to 
him lo exist nt present. There i? 
Orwell the “ figure the age needed ”, 
the plain-living decent left-winger 
whose disillusionment led him to anti- 
communism; and also the Orwell 
respected by the New Left for his 
anti- imperialism, anti-Stalinism, his 
attempt to “ live and feel . , . beyond 
the range of an Establishment cul- 
ture”. Mr. Williams’s conclusion is 
that the first Orwell was, upon the 
whole, defeated by the second. He 
tried to enter ” the critical places" 
and to join in " the experiences o£ his 
epoch " on (he right side, but the war 
left him prepared to settle for 
" capitalist democracy " so _ that 
finally " his radical pessimism' was 
combined with an accommodation to 
capitalism and with an illusion of the 
imminence of social democracy In 
simpler words, a good man gone 
w-ong. 

There are some Pacts to support 
this view, but to insist upon it ns Mr. 
Williams does is to distort the tenor 
of Orwell's life and the development 
of his thought. A single instance nmy 
serve to show the way in which facts 
are interpreted to fit Into a precon- 
ceived viewpoint. Mr. Williams 
spends some tioio in disposing of 
what he colled the " general idea " 
that Or-well " returned from Spain a 
disillusioned socialist who then gave 
his energy to warnings against a 
totalitarian socialist future". But 
who ever supposed he did, who held 
this “general idea'”? Certainly 
nobody who has read much of his 
writing. And when Mr. Williams 
goes on to say that " tracing the real 
development is undoubtedly diffi- 
cult ", tMs la so only In the light of 
his own assumptions about Orwell ns 
an early Now Leftist. In the light of 
the way ho lived and acted, Orwell’s 
" revolutionary " period after return- 
ing from Spain and before his views 
changed just before the war was on 
aberration. There Is nn overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence to show that he 
was not the dofeated revolutionary 
making “ what settlements lie could 
find " of this study, but n man for a 
long time uncertain of his own nims 
or settled opinions, whose powens as 
a radical social critic were fully 
realized after the beginning of the 
war, wi$h a deeper understanding of 
his own nature. For Mr. Williams 
this would make Orwell a much less 
interesting and Important figure, and 
so he refuses to accept it. 

The perverseness of his viewpoint 
cam be seen in his attitude to the 
actual work. Since early Orwell was 
by definition good Orweti, that must 


be reflected In his 
lngly the prewar novel, ■' 
much more infliu^*, 
commonly noticed; „ 
could say they create! a 
the dHflting anti-hero ii 
of the fifties Wtfl, 1 


.JON MACKENZIE : 
tfc und Times 

E len. I«5J-1H»3- 

KQiylUt and Windiis. £2 6s. 


i'“« u'rrmng nnn-hero ItM j n 1963. on the author's 
of (ho fifties". Wtll.tJju, birthdaj. that the fir\l 
anything, but evid^R 0 f Sir Compton Mac). civic’s 
statements would „„</ T/mcs was published ; 

general Mr. William, Jl > eight years later, he has 
early books, of vvWchoMKhe end of one of the liveliest 
and almost all other Jw gnlertaininslv varied auto- 
lliouglu comparaiiveit of the mid-century. The 
a glancing word of prSon of the work has not been 
essays, and deprecates ^ has been handicapped by 
rarin and Nineteen by the less of the sight 
which he complaint thaiB&Lj, ,n n d hv personal bcreavc- 
aro written off as pawvt*Yc'i there! has been no sign 
and that alj l)te w ordinm King . and this hist volume is 
M personal life ” are wixS|£c most zestful, most nrnus- 
Hts aWitude to thtvBmosldeop-rootedly contented 
curious. One has lheaJLn; 


and almost all other D 
thought convparaiively w 
a glancing word of pr. 
essays, and deprecates be 
Farm and Nineteen £y 


“ Liciurv ' and. at ilk* same time, a 
pen of cal] for distinguished visitors 
to the Edinburgh I'ostival and Scl.I- 
!»iul in gcnvrwl. Prince Philip slopped 
there when ho canv tn the Univer- 
sity Rectorial Installation; James 
Tltnrber called there nn his way to 
investigate I he Loch Ness Monitor . 

Rcvidcnee in Edinburgh lias illu- 
mined Sir Compton 'is more recent 
years with the glow of a "simmer 
dim ”, and in his self-portrait he can 
be seen decorated with Scottish hon- 
ours like one of Henry Raeburn's 
lairds. He was elected " Professor of 
Literature ’’ by the Royal Scottish 
Academy, made an honorary Doctor 
of Laws by the Francis Xavier 
University of Nova Scotia, nomi- 
nated " Scotsman i»f the Year ", 


invited Ui preside at the fjnelic 
Festival in Oban and to perform the 
Sa «hing f'ereinony at Musselburgh. 
At one time he gained a new fame in 
advertisements for Scnleh whisky ; 
ami when, in 1962. he was gi« L . M »f 
honour lo the Worshipful Company 
of Pipe Makers, one is surprised tii 
find that the pipes are related to 
tobacco r.vlher than the pibroch— 
Hiuiigh, ns Sir C\>mplon had pre- 
viously written a history of smoking. 
Hie surprise is not really justified. 

Yet lie was by no means confined 
lo Scotland, repeatedly travelling 
down to London l\v the night train 
lo fulfil one engagement or another, 
On one occasion two friends who 
were seeing him off at Wa verity 
found themselves locked in his eom- 


His attitude to (tat 
curious. One has the is* 
times Uml he feels aa t 
work to be woritafolt 
expresses an optima 
Casting around dtsj« 
something nice to sayiV 
Farm he discovers "i| 
confidence, an assured : 
and laughing imclligetux 
in l'his sad book, even in 
irony of the final scene* 
and pigs have become a 
the other animals cannot 
is which. But when ii 
Eighty-four hopo is moo* 
pressed in relation taste 
“proles”, he is outraps 
stale revolutionary nma 
insulting ns the origin] 
tion." The tone is that of i 
Marxist criticism of the ( 
were asked whether ih» 
works were not far mon 
and much belter wrifla 
early ones, Mr. Wlfai 
presumably reject such i 
of judgment, 

Perhaps ii is not surpa 
liio style of his own bod 
sionally obscure, often aW 
never ftdflto 6nw/fk “ 
that good prose showVi 
a window pane. Inslui 
that Mr. Dowling in Cm 
Air returns to the m 
childhood, Mr.Williamit 
the book Is "written >tiJ 
and ftbsiradlng distant^ 
where he says that Orw 
sions needed to be 
root they were one 

that his writing offers o 

through n limited intertw 
the limit as the basis t« 
pattern ; n sclf-provrag « 
need and the 
sustained break, so 
vention dwindles t® \ 

C est or self-assertion j 
written an essay®* 
abstract instead of cow* 
literary criticism, 
have provided him v™ | 
lent example*. 


TANNENBEB 1 

1410:1914 


Geoffrey Evans 


‘The first battle began the 
disintegration of the Teutonic order* 
the second the disintegration of the 
Romanovs. The consequences to the 
World are still incomplete.’ 1 
( Sunday Tint**) . [ 


‘Brilliant study of the 1914 tiattle/ 
' (OrftrdMaft) ■ 



’■ Maps andheavy illustrations 


lion us I write these last words 

! ' by year record of ft long life 
gratitude. 1 have been happy 
nalc. Homo Felix, and 1 am 
happy und fortunate. As I 
, my pen on ihfc June 1 3th, 
■lei my Inst wo words be 

niU fiRATIAS 


The Shirt 


There is something strange about this shirt, 

As if it had been a dead friend’s 

Who only now is being missed and understood, 


contentment must have been 
jewuve during the whole of 
u> he has been writing the 
feraphy. Sir Compton has 
lone house. Drummond Place 
5.10 the second phase of 
Whs New Town, less elegant 
fertaue Square bul perhaps 
Scottish in its dignified sob- 
gVfcen the autimr’s second 
pister set up a haird rowing 
S Id the busetneni, Evoly-n 
i wrote in alarm : “ Someone 

( a barber had opened shop in 
auliful home.” Indeed, for 
eighteen years 31 Drum- 
IrtCt; lias been, in the vv'ords 
D-C. intemewer, a writing 


And he has left it, hardly worn, for someone else 
To wear. Death is all round me, cold and clean, 


So white, orthodox and unacceptable. 

This was my old shirt. It feck like wax now, 

And I cannot bear to look at myself in it. 

I should run away in this shirt, to where 
It was worn, the white shadows of the men 
Who once were alive, the strangest company. 

There is someone there the way 1 used to be. 

Flaunting the old roads. I’ve looked for him. 

He always sees me coming and keeps away. 

Running with fast shadows on the fair slopes. 

I wear his shirt, death's shirt, legacy 
I did not know of. His mother put it 
Clean and crisp into a scented drawer. 

DOUGLAS DUNN 


‘ling off the onion skins 


ft MKNEN : ■ 
within fbo'Hcurl 
Ikmidt Hamilton. 35s. 


g* certainly be classified 
aolography, though it is shorn 
ff-indulgcnee. Nw for Mr. 

*a,L!^ lum of 101,11 recall, 

^niptiun thui s« mct hi na 
Wg becinise j[ hupped i0 

T, oih crs. He hna 
^ Rouble to be short. VUn 


" Luck.” Ill* mi id lo liis assistant, 
” These bones uicn’t Bnglish. Nor thew 
c|ffO He touched m> grey -hair. "Nor 

" Nii, Holiness," said the Chutnlter- 
luin ohedicmk 


" My sun " said the Pope to me " you 
aro Indian, aren’t you V ” 


In the Piazza Farnese, Mr. Mencn 
has his books, the psychowia lytic 
tomes from Charlotte Street In the 
,i nifs when Freud got lop Marx Tor 
self-expression, and the theological 


treatises dating from his recent ion 
into Mother Church by Mgr. 


L 2 *JJJ°biographies are 
C H ‘ th Wliat and How and 
in exposition,. The Space 
Si, aZ a r r L I s A search, for 
ro . ble ^- .dramatized in 
^riva^e interview with Pope 


Aubrey Muncn’s father wew a 
Hindu, his molher an Irish Catholic, 
winner of a bourn.)' competition ; and 
he was born , in l-.ngland. But . this 
being known, lie wondered later, 
wiuu or rather who was he 7 The 
Space within the Heart is the story of 
his attempt to discover, and later to 
become, himself. 


O’ Flaherty, " who was disappointed 
to fitHl that although my knowledge 
of the Faith was .sound, I did not play 
golf". These arc taken down and 


fjJ JSJ* 1 •* me with a Frown. 

Papal tlil,mb ' r - 


31 net ” said the Popo. 

Mia John :xxm 


fcwLW Li. 1 *?. .71» 


l niim'' k •«* nwo, .'the 
oftc haqd.on my ahouldir 

ngot round my jawbone. 


Seeludc<l in two rooms vacated by 
a famous thief in the Piazza Facnwe, 
separated from the ontslde world of 
the Piazza- Navona by three doors 
and 1 long corridors, he embarked 
upon his .spiritual argosy interrupted 
only, and then briefly, by the beauti- 
ful young Piefo, as uncertain of his 
identity aft Mcnen and maybe our- 
selves. (Details of Piero Y fife arc 
1 concise, e.g.. "A womun ten yepra 
bis senior feH in love with him While 
• he .was balhirta. She toojv Wm^.to 
Rome ; aba took him to A tail^s^i She 
dtosred him.. SN tbOkJiim 
apartmeol. She undressed him.”) ; 


could he with her lover— -they give us 
a wrily funny hrupression , oF a fola- 
tionthtp, compassionate but cold. Bui 


summarily replaccvl. Bui the Upnni- 
shuds. or more precisely two of them, 
ihe Brliadnranyaka and the Cftou- 
dogya, “ at first reading ... as hard 
and strange as their names", recur 
throughout the book, and from diem 
comes the haunting title. "... 

M r. Menem ’s self -analysis begins 
(shudes of Peer Gynt) with the 
peeling off of the adventitious layers 
of die onion. What, for example, led 
to the marriage of the Irish beauty- 
queen lo the young Hindu, studying 
10 be a doctor? 


is this all, even when wc include in 
ihe total his giving Up more ? 


" When I was a little girl," she said. M we 
used to dross dolls to give (0 the 


missionaries. I always chose a brown 
doll . . . So when 1 saw Kali in the 


hospital looking so frightened and .to 
handsome..! hist said 'That’s the iq &n 
I’m syipg fo marry ■ ' •••>• ' 

This and the posy culled from what' 
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parlnient. and it was only by bissing 
a note out nf the carriage -window 
that they were able tu have the train 
Mopped at a Mali on not nm far friim 
lidinbtirgli. Several tinier, too. tie 
visited the Wexford festival and 
twice journeyed lo the Mediterra- 
nean for a notable scries of televi- 
sion programmes about Greece. 

Television and radio continued, as 
before, lu make much use of his wit 
und virtuoso conversation. He 
appeared in Any Qtre.\tiun\. in 
deba>ic Mritli Gilbert Harding, in an 
interview with Somerset Maugham 
filmed in Nice, and in programmes 
about Queen Mary, the vltirs of ihc 
Edwardian stage and the Cafe 
Royal Once fie went down to 
London under the impression rival lie 
was to take part in a This is Your 
Life programme about his sister Fay. 
only to find, when the cameras were 
Marled, that he himself was the 
subjeot. 

And all the time he was at work 
on many other chores and projects : 
a weekly article for The Spectator, 
various film-scripts, three or four 
novels (including Ben Nevis Goes 
East and Thin Ice) a book of 
children's stonies adapted from the 
Greek myths, and a book about cm* 
which would have been called 
“ Whiskers Gal orb " had the author 
not fat red cha-t the title would 
confuse the book-sellers ! 

In the matter of public campaigns, 
arguments and law-suiLs this was one 
of tiih quieter decades of Sir Comp- 
ton's life, though he kepi up his 
usual guerrilla skirmishes with die 
Inland Revenue and was always 
ready to defend friends from cul- 
umny, Greece from the British Gov- 
ernment and the Hebrides from 
almost anything. U\ fuel, at Hie end 
0/ this Tifc-siory, the reader is loti 
with a *en.sc, above nil else, of the 


author \ capacity for friendship -of 
his vs a nil. quick, sympathetic 
response to oriici people. In these 
ten volumes wc are introduced to 
hundreds of personalities many of 
them portrayed at length, often 
with memorable anecdotes, and all 
brought to life even if in no more 
Hum a few lines, fn fact, if they had 
no other merit, these books would 
endure us a hilarious collect ion of 
the saying aiut foible?, of ih« 
famous. 


They Wave many more merits, oj 
course. My Life unJ Times may nol 
be one of the more fastidiously 
written, consciously shaped autobio- 
graphies of our lime, for Sir Comp- 
ton has not sought primarily to turn 
his life into a work of art : he has re- 
lived it and reported it, valuing the 
experience more than whal he can 
make out of It. This is emotion 
recollected in emotion, and tranquil* 
liry can wait a few more years ycL 
Sir Compton believes in a decent 
relicence between author and reader, 
yet he writes with his eye so consis- 
tently on ihc would around him and 
so little on himself, that he gives a 
scif-rcvcintion unintentionally more 
rove ailing than that of many biogra- 
phers who blatantly set out to tell 
all. He appears to have Jived four or 
five different lives simultaneously 
and lo have enjoyed them afl. La 
this, and in the enormous range of 
Iris interests and activities, he may 
perhaps be something of on ana- 
chronism. flowering on from a time 
when (he Man of Letters whs 
a Man of Public Affairs. Yet If (his 
is so, he is an anachronism bo 
un apologetic, so vigorous, so obser- 
vant that he is able lo give us a 
bright, new. octogenarian view of our 
age just as. in previous volumes, he 
gave us im forgettable glimpses or his 
own. In short, Sit Compton has 
chosen to end with a bung. 


Mr. Menem calls " botanizing " on' his 
mother’s grave (perhaps remember- 
ing tire accusation from Leonard 
Huxleys letter to Aid 011s about Antic 
Hay), his mother's attempts to seduce 
him. her connivance til his absence 
during their slay Jn Paris so tbni she 


Antic Hay-fever, though less 
morbid ? 

U Is a variant of a common illnesd, 
Frjgor Cordis or Spectator's 
Disease, Lho inability to take n header 
into the sLroam of life and a hatred of' 
standing bn the bank. Mr. Mencui 
does nol abdicate his artistry for 
some perennial p!iilosc\ptiy or open- 
ing the doom of perception wjtfa 
mesca tin or lysergic acid. By bis; 
period of retreat, he claims to have 
found the apace within the heart and 
with it the peace which passes .under- 
standing, rjn. which also everything is 
understood : ' 


His VviMy detachment from the 
outworn ^ enthusiasms of bis youth Is 
very entertaining ; the adolescent 
ecstasy of Intercourse with 4he lady at 
the Opera who. became a bore, one 
night -of lata with the expert Gfmide, 
not talkiing money with Maynard 
Keyhes or pollutes with Krishna 
Menon, the hypocrisy of trying to be 
good wrlto dip Dkngis in a malaria- 
ridden teak jungle, and the confessed 
inability of Mother Chiwch to 
show a writer bis own ' way to what he 
is look-fag for. These things, axe done 
so well that the reader scarcely wants 
more. Why' should the author dot be 
satisfied with what he dots so 'well ? 
What Is fids malady', Meoeogitas, the 
symptoms., of : : which resemble the 
primary aful secondary stages of 


The man who |t*s found the spate: 
within the heart is tike one who sits in *- 
theatre watching the rehearsal of a ploy. 
Suddenly i the director calls upon him to 
take one of tho parts. He goes oa to the 
singe, he takes bis script, he reads the 


lines ns best he can. He goes back to his 


seat as calm ns when he ! 


Mr. ' Monen considers that many 
Others;. wilt wish to find the space 
; wWhin their hearts, and he • give* 
instructions which may appear to - 
others less obscure than to a reviewer: 
who finds 'the symbolic things an-d 
people outside Mr, McaenV heart: ■ 
trarr® fasokinting than tiio .apace 
within. 


Hamish Hamilton 
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Greeks, Jews and Catholics Doing up Paris 


ressionism and after 


. . ,9 v ;■ 

j § /. . 


Pllll.ll 1 p. AltCSENl'l j 
The Religious Minorities uF Chios 
581pp. t amhritlgc IJ niversii> Pros. 
£7. 


The tlrcck Orthodox Church in its 
days of power wns not alone in 
believing that it held a monopoly of 
divine wisdom. Additionally ir held 
that its doctrines were so perfectly 
formulated that it was impossible to 
improve on them : noLhing might be 
ndded and nothing taken away. These 
convictions naturally ted to an atti- 
tude of contempt towards practi- 
tioners of other faiths. By virtue of 
a common principle governing the 
relations between religions, the 
Greeks despised and detested the 
Roman Catholics more intensely than 
either the Muslims or the Jews. The 
superficial reunion of the Churches 
shortly before the fall of Constan- 
tinople was regarded as an abomina- 
tion ; and the last Byzantine com- 
mander-in-chief wns warmly remem- 
bered for his declaration thal “he 
would rather sec the Muslim turban 
in the midst of the City than the I .alin 
mitre It was not merely a mailer 
of odium tfieoiogicmn. The l.alins 
hud diverted the fourth Crusade to 
take Constantinople instead of Jeru- 
salem: and the Greeks never forgot 
the atrocities they then committal. 

The Jews were- another matter. 
Greek antipathy -towards them, as a 
people who ostcntutiousJy kept them- 
selves aloof, antedated the birth of 
Christ. They were also more vulner- 
able throughout most of their history, 
because they did not have a powerful 
external protector as the Roman 
Catholics had in the Pope and later in 
the French. In the post- Byzantine 
history of Greece, the Roman Cath- j 
olics were generally tlic persecutors 
rather than the persecuted The Jews, I 
on the other hand, were never in a 
position to enjoy more than toler- I 
a nee. The -Romans and the Turks i 
both gave them some favour and 
protection, but whenever the Greeks 
hccjinie their own masters, at least 
until modem tunes, the Jews suffered I 
intolerance or worse, the habit of 
burning Judas f sea riot in effigy at 
Easter .lasted until Hie present cen- 
tury; and il was as a substitute for 
. this annual treat, which had to be 
. suspended in the hope of obtaining n 
substantial loan from the House of 
Rothschild, that Hie citizens of - 


At lu-ni in IN-17 burned down the 
s house of Don Pacifica instead, thus 
provoking the most celebrated crisis 
of ilteir lifciory with the British 
government. In modern times, how- 
ever, (lie Greeks have shown tlicin- 
s selves outstandingly tolerant towards 
j the Jews as well as other minorities, 
f Witness the large colony of Jews who 
I settled in Salonika under Turkish 
' rule, and prospered unharassed until 
> Ihc advent of Hitler. 

The history of these minorities In 
the island of Chios, which is Dr. 
Argcnti s .special concern, stands a 
Jiutfe apart from that in the rest of 
Greece. The status of (he island 
under foreign rule was often pecu- 
liar. The islanders benefited from 
their early loyally to Rome, which 
cit'iitled ibcm to a relationship of 
umiritiii and a status of autonomy 
within the Roman Empire. This was 
their position when they were privi- 
leged to -receive a visit front Herod 
the Ureal, an influential friend of 
Rome w ho was the Hirst known Jew 
to set foot on the island, though 
others were probably already settled 
there. Under the Byzantine Empire 
the island was assimilated to the rest 
of the G reek world, which meant that 
the minorities were treated with 
indifference or contempt. The Jews 
in particular were subjected to many 
humiliations, and obliged to live in a 
ghetto from the middle of the elev- 
enth century. Two centuries of 
Genoese rule produced further 
changes, when the island had the 
unique experience of being controlled 
and exploited by a merchant com- 
pany. the Muhonn. During this 
period the Jews suffered little legal 
discrimination, but very heavy taxa- 
tion. As fellow-merchants, they en- 
joyed Genoese protection, which was 
inevitably counter-balanced by the 
bitter antagonism of the Greeks. 

The Turkish conquest in the six- 
teenth century had a more surprising 
result for the Ohiotcs. Because their 
island produced the finest mastic 
glim, which was in great demand 
among the Judies of the Sultan's 
harem in CVinstantinopJe, Chios was 
made a private appanage of the 
Queen Mother. This privileged posi- 
tion exempted the island from die 
nonnal depredations of Turkish gov- 
ernors, which was advantageous for 


: the Greeks hut less m for the 
religious minorities. Ir deprived the 
i Jews of the protection of direct rule ; 
and the Roman Cat holies were less 
well oil' than in other islands, whore 
the French established rights of 
protection. Another drastic turn of 
fortune came with the Greek revolu- 
tion in 1821. In the following year an 
attempt u» liberate Chios resulted in 
(he appalling massacre immortalized 
by Delacroix's painting. The Cathol- 
ics suffered almost as heavily as the 
Greeks, and never recovered their 
position in the island, being now 
reduced to a total of less than sixty. 
The Jews, on the other hand, bene- 
fited from the massacre, which they 
commemorated in a remarkable pro- 
rurfc'ish popular poem. It is hardly 
lurprisingj hat the Jew ish community 
has not flourished since the liberation 
of the island in- 1 *71 2. 

Dr. Argenti tells the story of llic 
religious minorities of his ancestral 
island with his customary scholars!] ip 
and felicity, ft is necessarily a dis- 
jointed and fragment any story, with 
long gaps between occasional epi- 
sodes that can be substantiated at 
length. For more than a thousand 
years after the visit of Herod the 
Great to Chios there is not n single 
mention of the Jews to be found. At 
later dates a more considerable 
narrative can he built up, enlivened 
with some outstanding personalities. 
Dr. Argenti does not. however, con- 
line himself exclusively to the re- 
cords of his own island. Tlie book. is 
really a history of relationships be- 
tween the Greeks and their minorities 
throughout the Aegean world, with 
specific illustrations drawn from one 
particular case-study. Only so would 
a coherent work be possible. It is at 
the same lime an invitation to other 
schulars to undertake similar case- 
studies elsewhere, from which a 
general conspectus of inter-enmmu- 
nidy relations in the Mediterranean 
world, could eventually be bulb, up. 
Dr. ATgchti has ffjadB ft’ tfMOfthg 
contribution of the highest value in 
Ibis field, as in others related to the 
fascinating island which has been rile 
centre of Ivis researches for nearly 
forty years. It is sad to loam from the 
introduction that this will be the last 
of his taboui's of love. 
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PIERRE PASCAL: 

Civilisation puysanne cn Russia 

137pp. Lausanne : L’Age d’Homme. 
18.30 -Sw. fr. . 

Russia was and in many ways still is 
a land of peasants. Population sta- 
tistics indicate that in 1796 spme 96 
per. cent of it$ inhabitants wore rural, 
and in 1897 the figure was still more 
(ban 87 per cent. . Today, in spite of 
urbanization, industrialization, and 
the shrinkage of the peasantry, the 
muzhik tradition still looms large in 
Russian life. Even if a majority of 
Russinm are how living in towns, 
most Russian novels take the peasant 
. and village life as their theme, More- 
over, in the past few yeaisa renewed 
interest in old-peasant, Russia has 
been. . widely doted ..among , $pyiet 
intellectuals, iflany df frftom have 
■ begun to decorate their flats with 
peasant embroidery and prints, icons 
and artefacts. 

• Recent Russian scholarship also 
. reveals a new trend towards a more 
ethnographic and .anthropological 
approach to the peasant as a more 
intensive study of his way of life, 

S * both in die presdbi and in the past, 
has got under way. In spite of all 
the eirtphasis on rural progress id 
■ official statements few would deny 
S' • die great contrast between, town and 
■ country and ■ the continuing exis- 
S . [® nc ? of a separate peasant culture. 
■ if Imperial Russia consisted of two 


Professor Pascal, die doyen of 
French Slav-ists, has observed and 
studied this peasant culture tor 
|* peasant civilization", »s he calls 
it) with discrimination and affection 
since the 1920s when he first visited 
the Soviet Union and spent part of 
three successive summers living in a 
Trans-Volga village. His awareness 
and .sympathetic understanding of 
the peasant way of life and of the 
treasures of popular artistic creation 
have infused njuch of his writing 
and they gave a captivating charm 
to his magnificent study of 
Avvakum and the Old Believers. 
The little volume under review 
brings together a number of his 
articles on this theme published be- 
tween 1928 and 1966. Their contents 
vary considerably: an account of 
the growth of .Russian awareness 
of peasant culture and the col- 
leebng of folklore, a study of 1 the 
peasant commune after the Revolu- 
tion, an impressionistic sketch of 
the peasant woman of northern 
Russia, an. esttay oh, mutual aid 
among the Russian peasants a de- 
Jlghtful Sketch of "my Russian Mb 


: MAURICE GUKRRINI : 

■ Napoleon and Purls 

; Translated, abridged and edited by 
' Margery Weiner. 

468pp. Cassell. £4 4s. 

“ He was a good tenant, that Ilona- 
i pjirle." l iven I mi is XV Ml paid 

i tribute to the care the Corsican 
upstart had lavished on their capital. 
With the Court at Versailles for 
over a century, the splendours of the 
monarchy had largely passed Paris 
by ; the Revolution had brought ten 
years of neglect and damage. When 
Bonaparte look it over il was n 
scruffy pluee unworthy to be the first 
city of the first nation of Europe. If 
it had fine palaces, mansions, 
churches and theatres, many were in 
disrepair or incomplete, almost all 
chock by jowl with squalor. Much 
of Paris was a slum of dilapidated 
houses in narrow, congested, filthy 
streets. Water supply and sewerage 
were serious! v deficient, cemeteries 
and <vla ugh lerho uses inadequate and 
insanitary, slrcot-Iighling non- 
existent; the Seine was unembunked 
and had few bridges. By the close 
of his brief rule, Napoleon had gone 
far to provide the spaciousness and 
monuments appropriate to a great 
capital and the amenities and equip- 
ment essential to the well-being of 
its people. Though many of his 
projects were never completed and 
some not even begun, only his 
nephew can rival him as creator of 
the Paris we know today. 

ft is well for his reputation that one 
ot his pet schemes never advunccd 
beyond a wood and plaster model— a 
bronze elephant on the Place da la 
Bastille of a size to have staircases in 
its legs and with water gushing from 
its trunk. But he did reject Fontaine’s 
prop i vsul for the Carrousel of foun- 
tains flowing from Hie breasts ol 
naiads ; naiads, he pointed out, were 
virgins, not nursing mothers. If his 
architects, engineers and sculptors 
taxed genius, they were at least 
talented, and whul they created was 
effective for its purpose and some- 
umc.s, as in the rue tie Uivoli, ro.se 
above the limitations of their distinc- 
tive style. Maurice Gucrrlnl hazards 
few aesthetic opinions, bill he enthu- 
siastically records the' inception and 
progress of their work and 
Napoleon’s con stunt and dominating 
role in il. 

Thus far the ground lias been 
covered by earlier writers. But M. 
Guorrmi lias the wider aim of 
presen ting ihc whole relationship of 
Napoleon with his capital and its 
people and all the varied influences 
each exerted on the other. The .story 
as he tells it reads like a passionate 
love-affair scarcely marred by occa- 
sional doubts and fears when the 
master was away from home. 

There is no doubt that Napoleon 
did have a deep and genuine love for 
his good city " or that for most of 
the tjhie most of iis population 
responded with respect and devotion. 
But on both sides there was calcula- 


tion as well as spumy*, 
elsewhere could be 
shrugged off; open fcj 
the capital would haver, 
mined the Emperor’s « 
incalculable consequent 
though it was, his mg 
was more precarious dm 
■™ce. Parisians we** 
offering unswerving W] 
them were the bluem 
cleverest of his oulrighrj 
while the overt support d 
ity was tacitly conditio* 
thousand " notables" A 
to influence and offboi 
tides of the Revolution i 
and obey just so long a 
able to guarantee Iheifi 
status. The half-niillioa i 
artisans and labourers i 
orderly and industrious t 
shout “Vive TEmperad 
long as work was available 
plentiful and cheap ;faibj 
could lum in a mma 
uncontrollable, danger*! 
young Bonaparte had a? 
action and feared ever all? 

M. Guerrini is awareoh 
recounts Napoleon's mi-* 
to avert unemployment: 
guard the provisioning 
and he keeps as close ant 
the Emperor himself «' 
barometer of hourgeoKG 
the -price of rentes. He ow, 
the Parisians a '* febrile 
Out his method is to chi 
than to analyse and i 
stresses have little chance t 
behind Hie facade of unity! 
He also fervently admires' 
and this leads him to nulf 
statements such as that > 
and censorship had been' 
sired by friends of die the# 
ho is a high official of 
administration, it is un^ 

that ho should approve 
dependence on the execu' 
less so thiil hi) siioii/d jus 
the ground (fra* so elec 
might "become n dlsni^j 
the nation". His poVitiv 
indeed, are sometimes j 
For these reasons Nt 
Parts is a little disappffln 
still well worth wntist 
anyone interested in 
Napoleon or both, it it 
reading. Miss WeinerMi 
accurate and pleasing- * 
criticisms can he mate' 
absence of reference* R 
numerable quoimions. r 
is the fact that only 
and inadequate mapt |R 
and the render must In* 
well indeed if he is m* 1 
hopelessly lost in * 
topographical nare*-.^ 
out, loo, for illusiraltw 
look at the Arc de Tri«f 
Bourse, but il would b* 1 
be given some idea of 
things lhat were never 
since disappeared ; i 



M ti -■ ckar|> unfamiliar, in jiailicular nsy- 

I 1 I 1 1*1 M /-Jl'f* chology, a ym holism, bull -fighting, 

JL LA 1 L I I I ? nt llle d,R1j|c Provence. When 

“*■ be expounds on any of these, his 

statement i are sometimes more ridi- 
culous t-lian unreliable. 

• M. T i alba lit has, tun. been badly 

DTirn y Cr . VC ' d ,U Iil, . ,es h y h[, « Hanslalor 

V1CWS sha ' h in ih# 

lb*; fire that MtuvuliL-rcct within Jilm 
iuirl liroko out in hallucinations of thu 
S\ senses has here beau set down on canvas 

JL *n a nioit striking fadiion. TTic wypre»cs 

f\ T beattng their branches like flames were 

111 I P r , h * 1 ? 1 only an incarnation of 

JL demonic events, but also a delis eranco 

tbSJr'iiMs- Tl,c! ' “ n8 ,o h,m 

T * j But he . h j. n ? self inust purely take full 

% / responsibility for the lamentably in- 

W I | 1 ft Hll I accurate transcription of the letter 

V lllVvll L w CC ,o» W !; 0,e to Booh in Scptani- 

w ber, 1888 (reproduced in facsimile) 

and of the erroneous English liansla- 

— ~ ^ l,on w ”ich has resulted. 

\ / S' ^ ^ Generally speaking, M. Tralbaut Is 

\/ *A tl I tAQ h EE? u n the plane, 

Y €jL \ I ^ he ^ can millNh « 1 factual 

" ^ ''MIX evidence, though even so ho 

invents an encounter in Aix-en- 
Provence in the mid-]85Qs between 
the young Dr. Paul Gachet and 
Auguste Ctfzanne pbre, tli rough 
whom it « claimed he " thus made 
friends with Paul Cezanne, who was 
then completely unknown ”-^and, 

the narrative, anfroduoing people .to §J? ^ howov^ T™ 

" my dear friend \ the ^ of hh book 

importance of "my feoro KTSEST 

tes, exhibitions and investigations 31 n 12^; , 0r **«*»• 
which have enabled the auto to " Gauiuin’s ^ 


rirait by Van Gogh, 1885, from- Vincent Van Gogh 


WADLEY ; 
rowings of Van Gogh 
us 1 32 plates. Hnmtyn. £2 IftSj 

EDO TRALBAUT i 
t Van Gogh 
Macmillan,^ £12 12s, 
R0SKILL i.. , 

Gogh, Gauguin and the 
slanlit Circle . 

i ames and Hudson. £4 4s. 

rHREE new books, which 
nplemcntary in their sub- 
tler, are. as different in 
critical and intellectual 
Tralbaut wanted io com- 
Icst and most undcrsland- 
>hy yet published of Vim 
atiUi Wilh/wlioni he tries 
waQtionaUy. Mr. Roskill 
taken a dispassionate, but 
art-historical analysis of a 
van Gogh’s stylistic de- 
“ K j* 11 , rtlalion to what 
ai and ° t ,^f6riisis of the time 
oing. While Mr. Wodley has 
ijj a ^vel-hendcd stylistic 
JjJj 1 ®{ what Van Gogh 
Und achieved as a draughts- 
t successive singes of his career. 

'he Drawings of Van Gogh 
nothing pretentious, nor has 
wey-set out to be specially 
in his Meas. His approach is 
™e man of good sense, 
and perceptiveness. Mr. 
recognizes hat Van Gogh 
m™ 1 *«jhnical handicaps, 
w under the Impulsion of an 
» e^ngelkjal vision ” he fch 


HRistaations as well as 1 17 in colour. 
Not all 'these, however, are devoted to 
paintings and drawings, for in his 
uotermination to provide -the biggest 
dossier of Van Gogh documentation 
ever seen the truth or has also included 
numerous photographs of the artist’s 
relatives and friends, of motifs he 
pairvted and of houses and rooms he 
occupied, facsimiles of letters, hospi- 
tal registers, police reports and Lhe 
like, and lastly some maps and a 
fernily tree. Most of this material has 
iw ready been seen in didactic exhibi- 
tions, but it should have formed a 
supplement on its own since it 
interrupts the narrative and swells (he 
book unnecessarily. 

Unlike Mr. Wadley, M. Tralbaut 
seldom attempts to write about Van 
GoghTs niethocb of pa inking 1 and 
never indulges in stylistic analysis. 
His biography— whioh makes a tome 
too weighty to bo held for reading 
even witii both hands— as intended 
abovo all to be an informative, 
reliable life of a great artist written 
for the general reader. M. Tralbaut 
presents himself as a fair-minded 
super-specialist who, because of his 
superior knowledge, can at last pro- 
vide, In undramatized .form, the most 
probable nnd sincere version not only 
of Hie facts of Vincent Vs life but also 
of the truth about the man. To 
achieve tins, he is obliged to steer a 
median course between sticking to 
the ascertainable facts and interpret- 
ing Van Gogh’s actions and reactions 
to .them in the light of psychological 
probability, of the influence of his 
immediate surroundings, of the 


Bhe narrative, (introducing people .to 
the reader (why should he care?) as 
” m old friend ”, "my late friend ”, 
" my dear friend ", or insisting on the 
importance of " my own " discover- 
ies^ exhibitions and' investigations, 
which have enabled the author to 


... ..—niiviBHUl inucic 

Vincent worked. M. Tralbaut shows 
nothing like the same interest, how- 
ever. In the .publications and opinions 
of othere. Moreover, M. Tralbaut has 
a regrettable tendency to wile glibly 
about subjects with which he is 


ir niwm a 

wwk Which was always basically 
naturalistic ", We shall see how effec- 
tively Mr. RoskiH counteracts such a 
claim. Again, it is going against the 
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revolution which shook Western 
painting as a consequence of Vin- 
cent’s innovations". What do tho 
11 Blue Nude " of Matisse, the “ Dem- 
oiselles d' Avignon " or Braque's 
"Standing Nude” owe to Van 
Gogh ? 

M. Tralbaut is at his weakest when 
he discusses individual paintings by 
Van Gogh. Not only has he little new 
or interesting to say but, more 
(iresomely, many of his comments 
reveal a certain visual and art- 
historical naivety. For example, it is 
false to claim either that "The Potato 
Eaters " is " generally considered to 
be the origin of the Expressionist 
movement or that 

Van Gogh felt that Impressionism had 
had Ms day, and he urged that the 
»«wyit should lake a new direction ; 
n had to have a name and was 
provisionally called Post-Impression- 
ism. 

On the other hnnd, it is sad that M- 
Tralbaut should be so blinded by 
admiration for his hero that he can 
singlo out an inept, academic sketch 
of a nude made in January, 1886, as a 
noteworthy example of Van Gogh’s 

stafl as a draughtsman ", Alas, (his 
comment expresses am atflttude which 
mara much of M. Tralbaut's text r a 
tendency to sentimentalize over and 
aggrand ize too awkwardness, tfae self- 
torture, and the yearning to serve 
humanity through his art, which 
account for Vincent’s urgency anil 
hence his personal eccentricities of 
handling. In his comments on "The 
Church nt Auvers " (1890), tor exam- 
ple, we find a superbly controlled and 
eminently self-explanatory painting 
Interpreted in highly questionable 
symbolic terms ; worse, the author Is 
randy to see and describe things 
winch are not set down In this canvas. 
Again on page 82 M. Tralbaut 
? , l? cs a drawm 8 made by Vincent 
in 1883 as a portrait (done from a 


f™- 11 « going against the photograph) of Kte vSSricker It 

foots to assert lhat Gauguin " wns in is, however, c4rt?a S ? Vil 

no way responsible for beginning the cent's sister Will-eLiem as ll evident 
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NAME ’ - rS Ih.'.iomiqop,-. tijere is mtioh 

t . Vta.eyidenaj to, that 'the 'peasanri 

ADDRESS : :S a™ suit aHenated frojn.tbe- state and 
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ered together ; in tWs vojume thiy 
acquire an - extra; dimension and 
tocos : attention, bn a . feature -. bf 
Russian life .jahd djyllTzatibn : which 
was. and iV of. gffeaL importance, 

, a lx ^peasant 1 tgrta^ance and peas- . 

^L ^<tor£ness should’. pot bljqd' 
us to the existence' bF a UUtinci 
peasant culture in Russia. Tho$e 

wS? k?- pro i* ,or P ^‘s book . 
'in ! / ai . of ignorina fc 

?h«?r^»S nd ? Ub Jf <Ui,:have enh anced 
- tiff .^dcrstandlng aqd apprecia- 

W R» 4 paaf , pryetu.; ■. 
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169 in full colour. A new Panor-: hij.pjiu 

Art book, covering the sitiiri"- 
tfio Homantic movais^U- 
m the Imjirt ^ 1 
There aru 18 titles ia t-'- 1 

l scries, each cri/-- 

complete illu.str.if- - 
write to New E ; V 
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more importance to express- quently inad 
™ngs through their The task it 

[equate medical evidence. | 
i very considerable, so 

! 1 

: A 

than to adhaeving despite his 
reaches the more later, l 
S *? s *jh&jpr contnibu* lo be oredRo 

shortcomings, of which . 1 
A. Traibau t deserves first 
d with a kuge measure of ( 

i 
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§6 Impeccably done. Not many 
dealers will get a chance to 
use a catalogue like this again ff 

Lawrence Gowing, Observer 

Vincent 
Van Gogh 

DR BAART 
DE LA FAILLE 

This is the definitive catalogue raisonne of Van Gogh’s paintings 
and drawings* It is the only book which contains reproductions of all 
the artist f sknown works. Each reproduction ^accompanied by a 
catalogue entry which include* die text pf tntery reference 
Van Gogh made to his works in his famous letters. Each entry 
includes the following informatibbt] catalogue number} title} 
technique arid dimensions; place and. date of origin; references; 
summary of scholarly opinion of the work; editor’s comment (where 
required) tpreseni owner and location of work. 

Dr Baart de la Faille’s catalogue was first published in Brussels in 
1928. It has nokv been brought fully up to date by a commiUee of 


56 colour and over 2000 b/w fllus 704 pp 141 x 111 ns £15.50 
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The Drawings of the Fforentine Painters 

Bernard Berenson 

' Contests at scholarship and literature leap (tom the pages of 
these volumes, refreshed and vivid lor the years they have spent 
out ot print. The zest with which Berenson tracks down his 
scholarly antagonists Is matched only by ihe supreme 
knowledge and sensitivity with which he pursues ihe drawings 
themselves, attributes them, and invents new artists to draw 
them . . . when he cannot find the rest authors. Nor is (his oxotio 
stuff for Ihe specialist only. The average museum-goer might try, 

(or example, investing the tew minute® necessary to read 
Berenson ‘a analysis of drawings usually attributed to 
Michelangelo — The plates in this edition almost make one want 
to dispense with the finished works. Here is the sheer beauty and 
myslery of Florentine art, the more striking, for ils near absence of 
powai and emotional significance.’— The Economist 

' The enterprise as ft whole retains a palatial quality : a single 
human voice, note computer, does (he talking/ — The Sunday 
Times 

' Possibly lbs greatest book on art ever published in America or In 
Ihe English language . The Atlantic 

8 volumes, sirpcaaed 1008 Ulus. 320s. 

The University of Chicago Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.t 
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IMPRESSIONISM AND AFTER 


from comparison with Ihe photo- 
graph which M. Tnlbaui repi minces 
on p;iyc 24 - .in idcnlilliSiliofl not 
only upheld by (he author of the 
tol cO catalogue of the Krilller- 
Miilltfr Museum 114701, whcie ihe 
drawing belongs, but given further 
point by M. TralhsiutV own sensible 
comment ilia I “ WiHidmicn bud si 
round or raoher oval chin, Kee's was 
distinctly pointed ”• 

Mr. RoskiH. who i reals in depth 
certain personal relationships and 
vital exchanges of ulcus which M. 
Trulbairf does not discuss, has pro- 
duced a worthwhile but rather heavy* 
going volume. Van (iogh. (1 an gum 
anti the Jniprr\siani\t Cin'le. This is 
partly because it is ihe outcome of 
working on specific problems, the 
dfatimion of which requires intuition 
and imagination, with graduates in 
art history. Vor them it was obviously 
necessary in spell out every detail, 
bul (he resirit is dial Mr. NoskiN 
labours his points and writes much 
which now seems banal because it 
has been said so often before. Tho 
object of the exorcise was to discover 
whether, and if so to what extent, 
similar stylistic features occur in the 
individiKi'IJy divergent works of the 
leading trench Impressionist painters 
after 1880 as arc found in those of 
the leading young artists of the post- 
impressionist generation who were in 
reaction against them. He tints Jooks 
for similarities in conception under- 
lying. on ihe one hand, works by 
Degas, Cdzannc, Monet and Renoir, 
and on Ihe other by Bernard, Gau- 
guin, .Seurat and Van Gogh, before 
attempting to chart the cross-pollina- 
tion through personal friendships And 
admirations. Going on from there, 
Mr. Rndoill leads the reader into a 
discussion of a feature which per- 
meated much lutcopetm art after the 
Impressionist years : *' the emergence 
and crystallization, between 1880 and 
1890. of a type of art whose charac- 
terises can best be signalized hv the 
use of riie adjective ‘ symbol Life ’ 

Unfortunately Mr. Rosklll is a 
long-winded, inelegant writer in 
Whom, die light touch is singularly, 
tacking. His ' aunty- thus, become* 
verbose amt something of an endur- 
ance lest. Vet the effort to compre- 
hend is rewarded because he ex- 
pounds much that is of interest. 
Indeed, two of his more detailed 
d-toouwions are memorable. The first 
of these- -a vkafl subject not discussed 
by M. TraRiairt -concwns ihe pro- 
found stylistic changes which inde- 
pendent French painting underwent 
from 1860 onwards as a result of the 
" discovery ” . of Japanese prints. 
Here Mr. Roskill. sifts the visulil and 
critical evidence more professionally 
than has been done before, making 
clear initially that unless one disting- 
uishes japonaiserle from jopon- 
isme— as the men of the time did but 
. modem critics oo longer bother to 
do— no fruitful discussion can 
ensue : 

tho term " jopomihtric ” is the cquiva- 

• leaf, Dor Japan, of the bower known 
toon ** chinoherie ft means an interest 
in- Japanese motifs because of their 
decorative, exotic or fantastic qualities. 
The kind of response which ii aim* to 
elicit is purely and simply a matter of 
imaginative or wishful association. 
" Japonisme ", on the other band, means 
the incorporation into Western art of 
detview of structure and presentation 
which match those found in actual 
Japanese works. Abstracting such de- 
vices from Japanese works which he 
knows, the Western artist wills , iqio 

' bring* parallel ?h hfe own art, bending 
, to iMa end a theme or subject Which 
remains basically ■! in the European 
tradition. 

This leads bird to show that this 

* J&pkrieso mKueuco made tee# feft in 
fwo waves. First, during the 1860s— 
with a switch from japonaiserle to 
japonisme duritig the second half of 

j the decade* — when the Japanese 
v Print? available for inspection T ‘ were' 
gttwraliy. cheap,; - commercial p foxf- 
: trots of: markedly pooi quality— hot 
Ihe Work of th6 leading Ukiyofe 
masters! 1 . And secondly, during the 
1880s;. the - more sjgiffilcatH period, 
'. when japonaiserle was rare, except 
In a., few works by ; : Van Gogh, 
vftflfl tjapbnlsmc ’ a ■! dopiinant con- 
sideration, odd wtym the sigttifi- 
oantohange hod oocuwod that works 
by the great Japanese artists had 
become -widriy Invpn and that -they 
riifinwdm were appreciated mdtvid- 


themiirim were appreciated mrfivid* 
I ual 7 ^ Mr, Roskitiobefl goes on to 
I- ao**y$e ihe. !djMt3prrfopcn! corre- 

• • .... 
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spondciH'e between Von Gogh's 
jet pon rune .uni liiniginnV* nnd to 
show that: 

Ihe kipuiifMiif of hath men, hu\cd on 
spivifie nimld*, in the :i\ai table reper- 
toire of prints, went through u icnhrtive 
Hint experiincuhrl stage folio wed a 
year or so later by a renew.il and 
effective .synthesis. In both eusen the 
whole develiipmcni wan coil lined io tile 
very end of the 1880s. Approprialely 
too . . . M came about haH' a decade 
later ihan die corresponding stage in the 
art of Monet >01(1 Degas. 

Al this poiiH one would have wel- 
comed an acknowledgment by Mr. 
Roskril ol his somves. 

■ITiC second detnHcd discussion into 
which Mr. Ro.vkill enters o>ncerns 
the -thorny problem ol who chid what 
first and who influenced whom in the 
cases of Bernard, Gauguin and Van 
Gogh. Once again Mr. Koskill is 
trenchum m his analysis and sum- 
ming-up. lie gives Bernard his due 
for being " full of aesthetic ideas and 
lhei)ries, and good at articulafing 
them vcrhally ", as well as being 
“ bright " and inventive. But so far as 
Gauguin is concerned, Mr. Ko&kiH 
maintains that twenty years’ differ- 
ence in age between them, phis an 
" implied spirit of respect and defer- 
ence [towards Gauguin] on the part 
of Bernard htmseK " in their joint 
self-portrait sent to Vincent, plus the 
greater sophistication and subtlety 
with which Gauguin " presented and 
structured " his pictorial imagery, 
plus Gauguin's greater knowledge of 
Japanese art, lead to (he inescapable 
mnclusion that " Jacob Wrestling 
Willi tflic Angel ” owed no part of its 
conception to '* Breton Women in a 
Meadow", oven though Bernard's 
painting was almost certainly done 
first. And Mr. Roski-ll does not 
•hCMtute to assert that Bernard subse- 
quently backdated many of his 
work a. of Hie lime to prove Ural lie 
w-as the true stylistic mentor. He then 
concludes : " The truth is that in 1888 
there was no rc;n! interaction between 
i lie two personal i lie s " And. if not in 
1888, then never. Ollier people have 
pronounced thus before, but Mr 
RoskiH cries all the arguments. 

• Oo • the oiorti. faselnnting but less 
studied subject of Bernard and Van 
Gogh, Mr. Roskill has rather more of 
Irttorcwt lo say. He begins with the 
close relationship existing between 
Bernard, Auquetin and Van Gogh in 
Paris in 1887-88 and their joint con- 
cern with japonisme. He tiien goes 
on to emphasize .that " Van Gogh was 
incapable of taking a friendship 
lightly " and that he would be vividly 
concerned about a friend’s work, 
even if rite mnn in question was only 
n second-rate arrisi. This then Jcatit 
him to sho\V how. llmnigh friendly 
rivalry, Vincent came to he affected 
In Arlw by paintings of Bernard 
which he remembered seeing in Paris 
before leaving and more specifically 
by groups of drawings which Bernard 
sent to Mm for approval, to the 
extent that he would paint similar 
subjects And even made a modified 
use of Bernard’s "pictorial syntax". 
Now all this happened in the 
spring and summer of 1888. before 
Gauguin’s arrival on October 23, 
phen he brought in his baggage 
"Bernard’s canvas of Breton Women, 
which . ,. . was then copied by Van 
Gogh. in watercolour and gouache”. 
Mr. Roskill thus sees Van Gojrii as 
already alert to Che conflict between 
" reality ” and “ abstraction ” which 
broke out when he began to work 
"directly at. Gauguin's instigation 
’ and suggestion ”, because prompted 
by wtrat he saw jn paintings by 
Bernard— who was Gauguin’s 
shadow^— Vincemt had already been 
. making “ experimentid efforts * tend- 
ing towards symbolivm for the pre- 
vious six months. Mr. Rovkill pursues 
the matter no farther but sums up 
drily; 

The works which Bernard sent down to 
Artea were Indeed of some importance 
. to Van Gogh in-1888. It would be wrong 
to. imply that they added up jo a strong 
and continuous artistic influence; Van 
.. Gogh was already much loo firmly set 
on h» own path for that. But they were 
nevertheless a recurring stimulus • to 
experiment, 

jTbere remains the question of the 
pictorial inter action " between- Gau* 
gunt and Van Oogh, a problem which 
• Mr. -RoskiH dOcS no|- treat thoroughly 
and on which he gives an inadequate 
artowerj For bis decides that " neither 
.. mad atfeoted the art of the other m 
:any permanent way ", whtoft, in the 
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n Art ( I ra ns- Atlantic Book 
l G 7s. 

Itccnt Monday l »,65l people 
^ into Ihe Museum of 
|l Art in New York to see an 
fon sponsored by the Alcoa 
Ellon: " Four Americans in 
1 the Collections of Gertrude 
tod her Family ". ft was what 
-called a " pay-w,hal-ypu-wish- 
Us such, it may have drawn 
hf those who jib a| paying the 
[fetich is mandatory on tho 
Bx days of the .week. Even so, 
|ui awful lot of people. 

Irdrew them there 7. I he title. 
K echoes of George Gcrsh- 
Er the sub-title, with its defer- 
row to an author more rev* 
Rn rend ? Or the prestige of a 
w and hitherto somowhat 
Rus collection?. The last, 
■«8: for in Npw York the 
Bof the " great collector " is 
Rich alive. It is in the interest 
Brican museums that people 
ping should strive to emulate 
Bkctocs who in one way or 
Br phmged heavily before 
Kit those collectors can be 
Eta htwc acted in a creative or 
Kartidpaiery way. so much the 


were people of great diwniminaliun Ilian the oilier. Matose fciic-a wliat 
who befriended Picasso. Matisse and he had m (l.i and lie had all too 
Gris at a lime when no one else link- time to do it m. Quite apart 
would look at them. Gertrude Stein's from this, he roali/.ed from the start 
genius us u writer Is taken for that, as he said many years later, 
granted. Leo Stein is presented us a Mr>. Michael Stein was die only 
man ut supreme intelligence. Jf the member of ihe family with genuine 
Michael Steins arc left somewhat in discrimination. She was als.i the I.isl 
the background, that is as they person In ihe world lo pm herself 
would have wished; the record, fiirward; wil-h her. Matisse enjoyed 
there, *peiuk> for. itself. a cloudless friendship that lasted a 

The record also speak-s for itself lifetime. He valued her opinion of 
when we sec that the Steins’ massive Wor k. he listened to her with 

holding of Picasso is verv heavily iS. rC ;^ ,. r ’f C I- hC r 0 "' ^ 

, , , . r r ' . i e xi pi oiled the relation ship for thoir 

balanced in favour of work done ,, llWk . ;vJv .. int;ig , Would that the 

before l c m Leo Stem bought his rest of the family had had the same 
last painting from Picasso in 1910. instincts I 
and not long after l-hal he gave it as w ..h ..... t .. . 
h« opinio.. Thai Homo had gone 40 " 0L “ f ““?«• » 

pot. i-f it is difficult in square 'this Sle,n bir, ’ h . her delicacy 

with hiis stat-us as a man of supreme thought, and her delicacy in 
intelligence, wc must remember that action, were genetically beyond the 
he also thought that Gauguin was reach of her brother-in-law and: astci- 
" a second-rater" and Innt Van in-law. When she wrote something 
Goghs paintings were " pictoriully down, it was not to glorify herself, 
loo superficial to amount to much hlir . t . “ ' - 

By February. 111?, he was writing to * us , ( . m her , ‘ c f' u 1 nl of 

a friend that Matisses teaching methods! u 

.. glimpse of a great man at wArk. Not 

As for Picasso’s Kite work ii is for me surprisingly, the pictures owned by 
an utter abomination. Somebody asked Michael tmd Sarah Sirin contribute 
me whether I Uidn I think u mad.. I said l0 the New York sll0w 0I1 a conS1 - s . 

Sr if 2k l „Sd ““ 8 I® 1 *?/ level. In the dialogue, ns 

that , it s only stupid . in We< T0 , B in ^ f opmal i 0n of 

But if Leo S'toin had the kind of the " Stein Collection " U much 
jumpy, flimsy, rackety small mind underplayed : it is still suggested, for 
lh„. can never *ick to anting for Q Sjjj, 
more item a monfh or wo. <10 nlcr - nflor , he fcw day , hc l0 Bel 

wth her famous Mfe ft accustomed to the way the paint was 

beefsteak mis something very di - pul ^ / n ^ 5l wos 

fercivl. Opinions about her ultimate M.jchael and Sarah Stein who Jovod 
stature ns a writer may differ, bnlnt ^ picture from die start and who 
least she was a person of genuine eventually got it from Leo in ex- 
und original achievement. She hud a change for some Renoirs which were 
gift for friendship of a possessive, nearer lo his taste. Visitors U, the 
conspiratorial tand; finti Picasso, exhibition will also hnvc noted that in 
and later Juan Gris, were swept up the mid- 1920s. when Leo Stein had 


cost ii mi’s of the two peso 1 
of this is discussed, and ih 
assigned to November, 
though Arler were by the * 
ihclcsN there is an oMm 
ion with Van C.o&hsJI 
camps-. t'»hw\fe \-tavcs.J 
" done ” by November 
Again, Gniiguin's "EwB 

Vfllaftp" f Museum of 

torQ bna nlWiiys been aj»J| 
rensomibly, t»i ISMhaJ® 
a motif from the Roucmi' 
grounds doc* Mr. 

.Ostiy ond give, the dalt* 
third case is Gaugtiin'J 
.Scene" (Art Museum, W 
vvhicrtt is generally 
of October- November. J 
basis of the blond light,* 
trees and the shapes « - 
Ings— and coufd w® * 1 
landscape of this region > 
Gogh «tid he was 
Letter 558b. written ti * 
October 28. Wbat non# 
that directly hd ;,IT ^ 

‘ Gauguin should ! 
“ making a Ctfzanne • 
is also similar in 
ling to his "Washc^ 
" Los Afy.vcamps . aw ^ 
ing io tbo «ibjefl*-tnariet 
n dating to 
RoskiH has 
"Farmyard "188?. tw^ 
n Brelon spbjeri- AJ. f 
and more besides, /w* 
what confused rMding- ^ 
is illustrated with l 9 ® 
and-white and a W 
colour. . -ll 


Lavishness of 
Illustration mark t^ 
of the Year. I9&I&1 
John Herbert. 1 

£4 M.)-* 
turnover was 
(he principal P Ic . tu ^\T I 
brandt's Portrait 
Monet’a “ Bord de « ^ 

teiiU", 

■ 

iM ?«gj| 

shared -in JfJSt 

upswing and 
sugory-ewcet 
Squire H , tyns toM 
Object?* that 
, apart frpto , 
arinour to mode». .jij 


ren at the stiff price which in this way, with results that were 
d. Five buyers, in fact : for satisfactory for the Stein Col* 
rlium composed- of Amlrd ' cct,Qn 

! William S. Pa Icy, David Gertrude Stein know nothing 
lev Nelson A. Rockefeller about art, bul she did have a certain 
fjWI Vilbhncy put up tho understanding of artists. When she 
drew lots to determine wrote about Picasso, or about Oris, 
\ ,n whco they would take she had a way of selling dawn 
ox of the thirty-eight works things as she had caught them, stir le 
1,2 JJ f, nd lfae . n ' n « works by vlj, whirtt Mill makes for very good 
S2~ 1 J" e,e tovobred. As four reading. But as Douglas Cooper 
fciiJ m.I cortccr , netJ a i» Trus* points out. in the only contribution 
L f.-ftl . um of Modern Art w the catalogue which can be said to 
f{ nn . 'J *V patron of Us be ncm j hagiogruphical in ritaracter, 
,[ aasfl ci ion was of ’’one should not look for sepious art 
ted hi v? * ^ U 5 C1,T ?; "hlch critidsm in the writings of Gertrude 
Sf ih . ■ d . °f Stein Mr. Cooper has no difficulty 
f, ra0re unportanl works. jn .proving 'that the account of her 
JJong afienVards; IT was de- friendship will) Oris, as given in The 
Wl tiie entire 'Sfelh; collections ^ utobtography of A lice B. Toklas, is 
Las jhr as {xtssible, be reas- largely untrue and (hat during the 
funder the direction of Mnr- «iost dilUcuit, not to say desperate. 
Ratier in the form of a period oF Gris’s life she made no 
Ey exhibition;; this opened at attempt lo help him, 

la 2i°' 0, .^T^^ cr 19 ^ a ? 1 11 would have been relevaqt. If 

Hr (S, ev i nt i®#R itoyri, in inconvenient, to quote at somt 
b Jrv.. S 00 point in the catalogue from the 

I ’ in ^wtologuc opinions which • were expres«id 

_ " amutared leather, and with one voice, by everyone 
ii .family album, in Paris whose opinioh • was 
t « j the binding worth having, when Gertrude 
siZ? four faces stein published The ' Auttb 

| ^ e , Wjy rami liar as wc biography of Alice B. Toklas in 
5*1, }. Introductory 1933. ]f space were short, one 
Su* Stein, or more of the tnatiy photo- 

%toh Stein ere, graplts of Leo and Gertrude 
auced a(M fe-Jntroduoril Stein could haw been sacrificed 
hM k°'; in the Interests of serious history. 
w and, get down Rather than read how Led Stelrt 'said 
■ t> ' that "There will be no good books 
‘ domains, those piciurw 00 arl Berenson and I have 
" wtT good indeed ; and written. them”, the American ! public 


Michael and Sarah Stein who loved 
Lhe picture from the start and who 
eventually got it from Leo in ex- 
change for some Renoirs which were 
nearer to his taste. Visitors to Ihe 
exhibition will also have noted that in 
the mid- 1920s, when Leo Stein had 
retreated to Scltignano and Gertrude 
Stein was getting ready to take up 
Sir Francis Rose, the Michael Steins 
were giving Lc Corbusier one of his 
first important commissions : that is 
the measure of the difference be- 
tween the two sides of the family in 
terms of continuing discernment. 

TJtoso of us who cannot sec the 
exhibition would have welcomed a 
catalogue that said less about the 
Steins and reproduced more of die 
paintings. (A model of discretion, in 
this context, is the catalogue of the 
Raoul La Roche Collection, put out 
some years ago by the Kuosl- 
mijseum jn Basel, in which the 
paintings are left to speuk for them- 
selves and a true collector stays 
quietly in the background.) But we 
can at least rejoice that so many 
Wonderful things will find their way 
in time to an institution that is 
worthy of them. 


All Manet 

The Complete Paintings of Manet 
Introduction by Phoebe Ppoi. 

Notes and catalogues by Sandra. 
Orient!. 

1 38pp. WeidenfeJd and Ndcoisoh. it. 


in the Interests of serious history. 

Rather than read how Led Steffi said . . ^ ^ 77” 

that " There will be no good books This book is a welcome addition to 


on art till Berenson and I have 
written them ”, the American : public 


the V Classics of World Art • ' series, 
no International ca-produotlon which 
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Stevengraphs 

nml other Victorian Silk M ct urea 

Geoffrey A. Godden 

A now definitive reference work on this class uf charming 
woven-sitk picture. 

492 pages, including 328 black and white il I um rations, plus 
12 colour plates. (Feb. iR) jC'ia.oj 

Two new Illustrated Guides . . . 

Rockingham Pottery 
and Porcelain 

Dennis G. Rice 

An invaluuble guide, based on the author's own exhaustive 
research and backed by a wealth of original source material. 
200 pages, including 1 1 black and white illustrations, plus 
184 black and white photographs, 8 colour plates. 

(Feb. 18) £5.0 o 

Mason’s Patent 
Ironstone China 

Geoffrey A. Godden 

A copiously illustrated book mainly concerned with ihe Mason 
family of potters and the nineteenth century ceramic body 
known os ‘Ironstone’ . 

tc j2 pages, including 116 marks illustrated, plus colour 
f rontispiece, 8 colour pkres, 143 black and while photographs. 
(Feb.25) £5.00 

Three superb new additions to 
Collector's World In Colour , . . 

Meissen 

Hugo Morley-Fletcher 

Continental Coloured Glass 
Keith Middlemas 
Objects of Vertu 
Howard Ricketts 

Each 1 20 pages, *20 colour photographs. (Feb. 25) £S-oo 


Hr - ■ W bfeoomi SImoh Bussy.) . , , 7., readers of Manbt profited., .for in- . 

1 i 'it - • rrijie caw of Matisse is very.mucb to , stahee, by the; observations of Dems 

'tiS'aB r ,if‘ tite point. Leo dropped Matisse R° u ^rt. ^hp 1 ^. e ^ 1 ^ as -* - 

l ^ curtailed by ilnah- * i N lans-'An^i nl* ®eio hud tftc sion fo^ ^ subJoct./Bujllsh fcadcri . 

koMto ® tonL bf by ; P^bc fool, «h 0 mv « ■ 

Workers . {905 Matisse’s work ‘‘lost ils direc-.- six fat Cohunnsrto exemplary style, 
fBe.dtheft- ■ ••••-: - mth ic th*t Matisse without .0 word wined . pr n eoiiVen-. 


‘V^’tihe Sreihs 1 ^ atcdraoti»g , were eatfc inoto twow : ; 





De Donato editore 


Luogpmare N. Sauro^25 , 


Bari (Italiti) 
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FEBRUARY 

from 

W. H. ALLEN 

ROBERT BURNS 

Robert T. Fltzhugh 

In this now and comprehensive work. 
Robert Filzhugft has quoted from 
loiters and poems extensively to bring 
the reader directly to Burns, and 
to relate his poetry to his life. 



No. 3,5% 


AROUND THE 
WORLD AND 
OTHER PLACES 

Ilka Chase 

A delightful potpourri of exotic sights, 
end sounds, of fascinating people end 

{ •laces — seen through the eyes or a 
BBcInaiing woman. 

C2.25 


TLS 

ffllh Year 29 JANUARY 1971 No. .1,596 

Commentary 

H /' wuukl piovkle a much mure illiiniiiui- 

E“s:ss= mif s 


16. Jt ix ctHn piemen led by lectures by 
Ur. Wugonbaeh and Luluard tiold- 
sifleker. a television documentary on 
Kafka. Hrod and iheir circle, anti a 
one-man " performance ’* by Wi lined 
Haasner of the story “ ban Ueriehl 
fllr cine Akademie " (A Report for ail 
Academy) at the (itrmnii hisliluie. 
l : our main types ,d malcrial will he 
on .•■how: a selection or the Bodleian 
manuscripts anil manuscript note- 
books, including pails of />«. v 
Schfass. tier fleizcr (i.e.. the first 
chapter *»f A uteri ka I. l)a.\ l frit'll. ,V:c., 
by permission of Mrs. Marianne Stei- 
ner. Kafka’.s niece : a nuiuhcr of early 
Ciernmn publications of Hie works in 
book form and in periodicals, from 
Mr. Pas ley's own collection ; tihe 
major prewar and postwar linglhh 
iraiisln lions ; aim writings ahoill 
Kafka. A seel ion of the latter. ” !-ng- 
lisb books refering to Kafka is of 
CNpeciuj interest because it .shows 
something of the extern of Kafka’s 
influence on l-iiylish writers in The 
and I94()s particularly Rex 
Warner. I hero are also rome photo- 
graphs ui Kafka, his family and 
li lends, and _ of his Prague back- 
ground; Mr. Pasley’s catalogue 
t price 4s.) gives full details of all the 
material on display, and is in itself 
a useful bibliographical tool. 


VALUE OF 
NOTHING 

John Weftz 

flam is the world of the Beautiful 
People. You see haute couture, racing 
cars Palm Beach, socialites. New 
York You also see the ultimate 
fragility of a world where everyone 
knows the price of everything. 

Cl .75 


MAJOR 

THOMPSON GOES 
FRENCH 

Pierre Danlnos 

Iti these new notebooks of Major 
Thompson we pass, under Ills expert 
guidance, through the maze of 
Idiosyncrasies thal form the Gallic 
character, in a world lirmly divided 
Into Frenchmen and foreigners, it la 
dearly commonsense lo be French. 

. Cl .50 


HOUSE OF LOVE 

Ka-Tzetnk 135633 

Bvr the author Qf A' HOUSE OF • ; 

DOLLS, this novel, already a besl- • • 
seller In Israel, tells the story of a 
man Who, upon liberation from the 
.horrors of Auschwitz, makes a 
harrowing Journey lo Israel where he ' 
finds rebirth through the love of a girl 

.£1.75 


ijuly fulfils this description, would 
find nothing more substantia] than 
Thai sad valedictory The Beatles 
I Must rated Lyrics. 

Bui perhaps the two diiralin-bound 
bunks in the new “ Art and Society 11 
aeries are a portent. These 9ft-pjigo 
nlbtimx. with their offset illustrations 
in colour and black-and-white, are 
Jhe result of iwci exhibitions pm on 
by Ihc Welsh Arts Council, one 
devoted in War l by Ken Baynes) and 
the other, last autumn, to Work (by 
Ken Baynes and Alan Robinson); 
they are published for the council by 
l-und Humphries at respectively 35s. 
ami 42s. The aim here is to show 
art not so much as a select series of 
masterpieces, though some master- 
pieces are included, as in its multi- 
farious uses and functions in out' 
communal life. The exhibitions 
iht-nisclvcs have been very successful 
(a third, on Worship, is to be held 
at the National Museum of Wales in 
November : we hope j| will embrace 
tl»c worship of Stalin, James Dean 
and Money). The themes are basic 
and human. And the rich illustrative 
material in the hooks blends popular, 
traditional, luwhruw, mechanical or 
anonymous work with high art in a 


and one linked particularly closely 
with the popular need to see langi-Mc 
evidence of hard work in any 
“ work " of art. 

None the le-is they are excellent 
publications, and deserve to he widely 
argued over. Jt is encouraging to sec 
art books losing that faint aura of 
the cnlfee-tahle nr. worse still, the 
auction-room which has hung around 
tile genre lor so long. 


As one might expect, Kafka’s manu- 
scripts have had a tori nous career. 
After having been (literally) rescued 
from the lire by Max Brod, they are 
not today buried away in some laby- 
rinthine office building in L’cntral 
Europe. Most of them arc. sur- 
prisingly, now 'lo be Found f ire 'the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, and this 
fact accounts f,n the title of a new 
exhibition at the National Hook 
League, " Kafka in England ", 
which documents his literary recep- 
tion in this country (which Kafka 
never visited), as well as Inking air 
opportunity to show off some of the 
Bodleian s unrivalled collection of 
m it n use r i j^s. Since (he publication 
in 1930 of Wills and fid win Muir’s 


Thirty of the ninety or so members 
or i nets ( onferenee. gathered for the 
second Ume at t'ardil) last weekend, 
fell out ami disbanded whhoul 
knowing for sure whether or not 
there would ever he a third meeting, 
i ,1 | C * S ^'‘’^fer^nce -was started last 
July lo work to improve the social 
oi of the poet, and at Cardiff mem- 
bers repealed their demand that the 
Arts Councils alms for poetry should 
he .stepped up to £400,000 a year, and 
went on in specify ways of spending 

J he liist If 50.00(1 was earmarked 
f*u compulsory poetry fellowships at 
every British university, ami poetry 
fellowships we i e to he real poetry 
fellowships, not creative aits fellow 
ships where poets would have to take 
turns with the other deserving poor: 
artists- and musicians. Custom-built 
pnptr*' centres wore 4 project with 
less support, but the conference did 
approve of grants going to all Mie 
kinds of place that hold regular 
poetry readings. It also liked Hm idea 
- and why not ? of royalties con- 
tinuing , to be paid on works thul 
have groWn too old for copyright, 
but paid into a special fund which 
could be ploughed back into literary 
purposes. Some extremists saw- no 
rcasbn why the legislation needed 


y hi/arre tribute fou... 
I- American tpiofej-i 
it the tables hitvirig been 
a the blol-induccifS?,? 
;i ? hool child™ 

I I hey. presumably, did r- J 
i they were being i. 

• !' oril »;;n vc ,-oic; if 4 

: they have seen ihe Ro J 
l differently ? r> . 

- I he true hero of p r „< t 

* ‘■•ncck-hsi is Rorscb.i 
l whose syimiicirKal.int' 

. turned out so l;wj n| |j. 

I he jimtcssor reproduce' 

1 drawing, each of cen a; 
i into iheir more prouvi: 
i and I hen lists the piciaiti 
thorn by her panel. Th- 
between responses tu ihj‘. 
or part-shape areeeruiiihi 
even if the lay reader m 
what he ought to raj 
ie.Ypon.seA. let aliine tlx K 
Card Seven, for in*-, 
from Ihc .siilc, sired r. 
loyalist as a ' likeness , 
Washington's head, whih 
voyeur on Hie next tA 
think only of a kcyhd’r 
Card Two. sccnl : whole. i| 
one elegiac hut nnrruubW 
a •' setting of suit; with u- 
lo another, undoiibicdl) r 
dent respondent it wwan 
slicking out of brain”, 
mental divergences ju-i a< 
are also apparent who 
ilown to the details of ifai 
and one mind's "Clw 
cross ” becomes anolhcr'u 
cone. 

Aliogcihoi. an inti 
thesaurus of motifs for I 
examinees to brows* in* 
nervously in ante-raoiiK 
thing that is needed, ihc. 
follow-up study which tell 
sort of a go. dr ' hash, i' 
various respondents fc* 
1 J mil we know that, (her# 
risky and lell-iale cInncnlA 
jective left in any selection 1 
make i>f a likely rcsptfN 
next Rorschach test 


|V HHNH1AXP: 
jfodiK'llnn lo lire Principles of 
i and Legislation 
bj |. II. Boms and H. L. A. 


i [n General 
W II. I . A. Hart. 


Duckworth bool 


* nun iiian an m a — v •*■ unit r.uwin Muirs i*«wn wny me legisiiinoii needed 

way that is characteristic of the pop version of The Ctuile, Kafka’s repu- should ho! be retrospective so as to 
movement at its least compromisingly i at,on hcrc has not ceased lo grow* top tihe handsome pickings from 
Cu ™jJ c ! ci “ 1 ' Pe !' 81il ' 1 ,,! »vc not only Wfl rks by William Shakespeare and 

What matters in this view is the *9™ ' JW.QOO copies of The Trial sinco ’• a more realistic view was thal 

theme itself. The picture may be a J ut Si1,es up yearly. publishers would certainly not stand 

painting by Bellini, a prjnt by Goya, Th,s u Gentry Acquisillon Is, aptly n,urc than a small percentage, 
a poster, a film still, a picture post- lhe reslll l of a political Blu real and perhaps definitive 

card, ti signboard or an illuniinnted °e. b . acIe ; at the time of the Suez in the conference was over 

nine teen tli-century diploma; it is cr w« of 1956. the mnnuscripLs were lhe, question of internal organizu lion. 


chosen each lime for (he relationship m ® ved f,,r ^roiy from Tel Aviv 
which it evdke*)- between that theme, where Brod had made his home, first 
the artist and the public for whom - Switzerland and suhscaiiemiv 


and subsequently, by 


works by William Shakespeare and 
ntfien* ; a mure realistic view was thal 
publishers wmild certainly not stand 
for rimre than it small percentage, 
Bui the real and perhaps definitive 
scission in the conference was over 
the question of internal orguni/uiion. 
George Macbeth and others argued 
that you had to have an executive 
committee that could get on with the 


THE GHOULS 

Fjeter Halnjng L - 

: The best ol the’hotror aiorlaib that.' 
have inspired films such as Drscula 
srtd Frankenstein. An Introduction by ‘ 

JhrlatSpb2rLe nd a ° a,tBn "' or ^ b ? 

• -. ■’! : ‘;'E2:a5 


■FIRST LENSMAN 
TRIPLANETARY 

E.E.-D6P- smith V 

, 'Tha first two oi saveri volumes ■ ■ .<®®r)y pqiiit 

: P??PPl®la Md Sali-eontslned) .v. hOmtild. alu 

■ ■ Irijhd LSnsmSrt SerleSiThlaispic '..'oLpoasiuH' 
; »H6ry 0f Qalhct/a Sdventureoan .'/ Volume : N: 

;.; ”J®^P^crlbad as{pjia‘o7 the/- . Ldr / pletori 

I fioW ^^Pdern.stjence^ ;; - . Jhcre a :iju 


war h ns an obvious fflJKi nation and wbo .with Klaus Wngenbach has he ended up resigning his own 

work as here interpreted largely CQI «P»I«i the standard bibliography 0 , ,ce ' ' 

boils down to the concerns of the and ? hlon »d»gy. has advised the L<,ls ° f . vulcs wcrc lakcn and many 
wnrkers as a political force: to pro- ?u® an !^ ers Ib c present exhibition f°9 l * Jr0n,,s * s apparently reached, hut 
lest, in other words, and revolution, i, ■ c,erni: ' n institute and the’ 'I-u n ”‘ surc thal p ‘ ,e,,t Conference 
M«*crp^ « ^ ys >L chap|cr op National Book League. . 

’■■ACifc • 1 rk . i appear ,; 1 J e mo ^' !a«tfn« contributions in W . P oe ^y-lovinu 

info fn\ Cy ’ Y Ue,: R, T^ i er there comw Kafka. scholarship in recent years their supply of 

Into foiiis the general clutter of art have 1 undoubtedly b eon in n^S.L d ( v ® rse ,P crhii I* imperilled by 
produced al any one time.” The textual . research of the f optal . stri * c - turned up for the 

probleni of- standards is ihnc AltJinji^h u „._n , ^ ^*nd. evening of poctrv rcadinp. Ami Q 


W.Eof^n-r ??Mu^ false; this Will -^o SSL & 


materially. 


encourage Gandklales . t for respond Me 


P industry 


»C poslS 

heiremo- 
orthodox 
ink-blots 
an ex ten- 
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Children 

and 

their Boo 

(Badvs Williams 

“ lit fon- buying books fe 
children parents 
Children ami Their 
cclleul guide which an«^ 
questions. It explains i!k‘ 
first picture books a ltd*’ 1 
pre-school reading- aid e** 
to gel hold of the right 
how lo build .up a JibfiO- 
is a brief chanter on pw?« 
bookselleis and llhrariw" 
help. and. finally, « 
krupliy. Highly conuw* 
Maut.hcUrr livening A'f»J 

"I would cumirtend it 
especially those of F\ 
aged children . . . 
common sense, ft rem iaS 
thal the child whose i^ 
an interest in .his rtse* 
privileged child."-: -Cl*"* 

'* A practical and hdpM| 
parents who wjnt wjj 
their children w w«“- 
Journal. 

’* A godsend to any ^ 
concerned that her cn# 
be>t possihle start 1° * 
life." — 7/ir Lady. • 

“A book designed *o,h" 

' reading a frequent 
humei Whal-ctiiild N 
that ? Whitefriar.i^ 

New *’ !. -jj 

"Should be a tnafr.Z 
Spock on the reading 
parehts-to-be."-ftGiFf-rB 
“ A worthwhile = read 
who need sonic W*** 

lltiUickeepiiifi. . ' J 

" A valuable, 

Telryraph. 
u A lucid and 
maniiaL"-- limes /il" 

iiiettf, - 

u.50 : 


I css. £6 each. 

iijili i nr publishing the 
:tcd Works of Jeremy 
am bore its first fruits a 
ears ago with the uppear- 
,» volumes of early corrc- 
Ircvicwed in the TLS on 
, |9ft9). Professors Bums 
lave now completed two 
the works proper. Tlie.se 
ire the most fundamental 
i they give (he theoretical 
i for the rest of Renthnm s 

s original intention was 
realise on the '* elements 
jurisprudence After 
he decided that the liist 
, work would be a plan 
:odc. His proposals weie 
based on the utilitarian 
and therefore it was 
or him to outline that 
and to show how it 
the principles of legist n- 
asthe principles of ethics 
hUrOtluclian to the Prin- 
orals ami Legislation. 
id of that book, having 
laborate classification of 
entham wanted to make 
tmdf the distinction be- 
ll and civil law before 
) the details of his penal 
of which he had already 
i he found that it was ni> 
r to draw a line of 
between penal and civil 
is really meaningful. In 
ih this problem he had to 
primary questions about 
f law as such, and a piece 
that began as a single 
the Introduction , to the 
WY to he as large a work 
ukciIom itself. 

wm persuaded, with 
to publish in 17X9 the 
J lhul hc k'd had printed 
l cver published the 

? r , W 01,1 of it- It 

ftw prtnted in 1945 in u version 

libiM ■' isur C - w - Bvereii 
Ih led tmappijbpriatcly and 

Lzrw'* l imits of 

rf mw nef T li - Pr< >rcssor 
aow produced an edition 
g uhsiantial differences of 

litSm ail h' bea ,r lnB the tltle 
mT\ h - msc,f In a 
■ manuscript table of con- 
Uws in General. ' 

r,C re !, and app,icd f 

Jin of utilitarianism. [ 
■ h of stience. has is & 
Phases. In the a 
f nLT 4 " 61 1 Buidieson or of a l 
k^'"U e fir '‘ half Of Ih, h 
a u ry. or again of a K , 



! , , ,,l , Jl ' r T V Bc,n,M,n ' «'Wfr«. rrrf round his skeleton and 

ht»ul III h,s riot hey, nhnh ,s kept the South Cloister „{ University Collette 
London. Photograph by eourtesy of the College authorities. 

The logic of 
the will 


.uul »ii‘Ij\l si ml on rlu- dossil leal ion 
of oft cnees. The latter is u lour de 
lurce, providing in itself lhe outline 
•>r u code <>| law. since " to class 
or ten CCS is to class hiws*. The 

discussions of intention and motive 
■ire n»»l only subtle but extraordi- 
narily modern. Much of what now 
goes under (he name of philosophy 
of mind is inst the sort ol thing that 
Bern hmii docs in tho*e chapters, 
ch.iriing distinctions and nuances in 
the language used to describe stales 
of mind. 

Hi-is is logic in a hroad sense, but 
ihcre is another respect ion in which 
Beni ham’s logical interests were 
ahead of his time. The published 
edition of the fnnotlmrioti to the 
Principles in 1789 ,,ddcd to ihc 
printed sheets of ] 780 a preface and a 
number of notes. The preface, among 
other things, cuntains these words; 
ITierc is, nr rather there ought to be, a 
lot’ll of the will, «s well as of the 
under.'. landing: the operations of the 
runner faculty are neither less suscept- 
ible. nor less worthy. I him those of (he 
latter, of being del mailed by rules. Of 
these (WO branches of that recondite art. 
Aristotle saw only t lie latter: succeeding 
logicians, treading in the steps uf their 
great rounder, have concurred in seeing 
with no other ejes. .. . 

Of this logic of rhe will, the science oT 
law. considered in respect of its farm, 
is ihc most considerable branch—, the 
most important application. 

Standing by itself, the passage does 
not come to much. It is suggestive but 
could not strike home to its readers 
without some illustration t»f what was 
meant by a logic of the will. It needs 
to be read together with a manuscript 
note which Professor Everett printed 
as an isolated fragment in his Limits 
oj Jurisprudence Defined. Professors 
Burns and Hart show thal this note 
was clearly intended for inclusion in 
the 1789 addenda to the hitrtuUtctinn 
but was overlooked at the time. They 
print it in iheir edition as a final note 
to Chapter 17 of the Introduction, the 
chapter from which grew the second 
treatise. Of Laws hi Ciencraf. In this 
note Benthum again refers lo a logic 
of the will, which he relates to the 
necessity of understanding law as an 
interconnected system : 

A -body of laws is 1 u vast and conipll- 
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The Oxford 
Companion 
to Art 

l:DIH I) BY 

Harold Osborne 

‘With its « iik- cm ft apt. .mil large 
hihliijgruplik-.il guide to I’m i lu-r 
si udy ir .should anri>jii;ii tally take its 
place in all it-li-rencv lilii .irres Iruni 
the secondary schuul upwards and 
also prove as popular niili die 
inhibited reader as luxe die oilier 
volumes in lhe Oxford f imi|uuinii 
series.’-- The Tmte\ Luerary Snpfie~ 
irlftil. Ilhtsiixuvd l lining) u nit /,fi 

The Oxford 
Book of 
French Prose 

CHOSEN AND CDITIMJ IT. 

Janet E. Heseltine 

I Ills neiv Oxford Book cunmiiis 
some 440 passages long and short, 
each uiiupLcte in iisellj (imn am hors 
known and unLiimvu from die 
iwelfdi to die iwentiuili i-cniury. T he 
order is chronological according in 
the authors’ daicstiiTiirili, and the 
prase is of larinns kinds: tlhlaciie, 
narrative, loiiy, familiar, piiliiineal, 
ora tor ta I, epistolary, ait real, 
philosophical. £2-30 

Chomsky: 

Selected 

Readings 

edited by J. P. B. Allen 
and Paul van Buren 

Noun Chomsky’s ihiiIh irii v indie 
field nf linguistics is unrivalled. This 
bunk aims in present die mjiu 
nut lines of trauslimiMiioiteil ihem y, 
using L.humsky’s own words as far 
at prissihle, bui urriiugcd so dial a 
iion-Kpeeidisi will tu- aide to follow 
tlie text wit hum dillieuliy. Kymav, 
phonology, seinuiniiN.aml language 


BENTHAM’S TWO 
FUNDAMENTAL WORKS 


son’s benevolence) to be the analogue (rather than sociological) impor- 
of gravity, lhe conscious aping of tanee. In is an English translation of 
natural science by empirically th6 popular accounts of Bentham’s 
minded philosophers led 10 the emer- writings which were put out in 
gence of what we now call the speial French by fiiiennc Dumont and 
sciences. Adam Smith’s economics which quickly readied a large 
arose directly from his study of circulation in many counl lies, 
jurisprudence and indirectly from They give the gist of Bcndium’s 
his moral philosophy. So did his practical proposals for law 
sociology, less well known but. for reform as wet! as sketching the 
him no less significant. theoretical substructure, Benthapi’s 

The sociological jurisprudence of own Intrtklutohm to the Principles of 
Scottish thinkers like Smith, Karnes, Morals and ■ Lcgi slot fan, though 
and Millar, and of Montesquieu who vastly superior to Dumont’s version 
gave them their lead. Is a markedly as a piece of social philosophy, 
different study from the analytical attracted little attention af first. The 
jurisprudence initiated by Bentham. initial edition "was very small'V 
For example, in. Chapter o of Bentham wrote, "and half of that 
the introduction to. the Principles, devoured by rats"- because the 
Bentham discusses “ circumstances printed sheets had been lying in store 


Tvick in the luiZL * sociology, less well known but To 

th. a uVmmtn ,l pa ^ 0 him no less significant, 
the. function IS heo r y of The sociological jurisprudence 0. 
as a tbeorv ^ ex P ,a na- Scottish thinkers like Smith, Karnes 
t hands of h rISi HniW and and of Montesquieu whe 

Helvetia* o p ~T - . °, r . a fi^ve them their lead, is .1 marked!) 

however hfl different study from the analytic! 

oiogisls rh/,H ■ k ■ mo,c jurisprudence initiated by Bentham 
Fw «ampie. in. Chajler 2 ol 
ial reform 5,11 ,as l ^ c the Introduction to the Principles , 
himxpif 1,1. . ’. Bentham discusses “ circumstance.^ 

entiy r,^ re W dialinc- affecting sensibility and at lhe end for so 
n fa f ‘ram pa red the of hi? list of circumstances he comes popula 
emati« a lSV p , ^ ilh to lhe familiar terrain of sociology, Ben tha 
tog* With aru^t ess a ^" •“ sex, age., rank, education, climate, but w 
-ysic* u« 1 tod.nwihema- lineage, governniem, religious profes- second 
nd hinisPif /f ncd !^ c, yetius -Hon ", He skates over these “ dreum- Bent 
ewtbn \xoIli R ^ irat[0n al sta nces ” quickly and says nothing of -classjfii 
sical tapM u 1 i^ 0 was ®ny niqment. Bentham did not lack 
rat Th« interest in pure theory, but it !was 

fa»d ir fi fn n°n™ L W °. r d ^ as togical rather than sociological. . . 
yet to comp » - ’ - ^ ul ' its C. K. Ogdeq, introducing jn 1931 a 
ii ration «.*„ A ’ new edition of The Theory of Legist 

fbesoiii'had *' * c 9rtirtron- lotion. . wrote . that " to-day ; it. la 


oate.1 piece of mcohanferti. 11F wliloh no .AcqBURtOBireaaipiy tfcetopiu* . 
purl can be fully explained wcrhoiil the wivrrt. umfHrMneolilieiriipllt-*- 
rest. To understand the functions of r Hojls for langutigc icailiiugarc 
hiilaik’o-whecl you must take to pieces «>nsjdcred. ^1-75 paper nivcis ’ 
Hie whole- watch: lo understand the jC r2 5 fdinguuge and Language 
nauire ol a law you must lake to pieces Learning 
the whole cudc. 

The subject wc arc now entering upon C nra . « J 
belongs to a particular branch or logic, 
tin touched by Aristotle. The main and 

ultimate businoss of the school-logic of wO 11 C© 111 1 IT Cl 
which Mint philosopher was Ihc father, « — ■ ■ ** * . 

is to exhibit the several forms of KOlltlCBl JUStlCl 
argumentation \ the business of Lhe _ . 

branch now before us is to exhibit -the William Godwin 
several forms of irnpamion : or (to cniTcn av c 
lake the subject In its utmost extent) of EDITED k. CODELL CARTER 
seoloucea expressive of voHnlon : a lonf William Godwin's /.Wry all tin nl 
?lS h nW S 10 *“ y0 ‘ w,antin8 in u,e to derive fniin uiiliiariuiiLsin ansuv 

^SPd^S'i*sss-sL^i& ■ ESr?”^T?™ 

iierhaps have been employed on. mis, « u thorny ami mdindual 

branch of logic as on the -other : , . . iIm lrc ™°nj< and ins apprreich deserves 
business of a great part of the follow- raeonndCTiilioti today. T'his-ahriilgc 
ing pogen niiglu In that case have been mem coniiiins alt that is olpriiiyarv 
dispatahed by a Tew references. importance lathe student nf iwlitic 

“The following pages" refer to ptoto-Wphy. £3-25 paper covers 
what became the treatise Of Laws In. > I ‘ 6 ° 

General . and in parts of that book, TU- nil - . 
especially Chapter 10. we enn see . ■ *16 IVlOU tlCleS 
xvhat kind of thing Bentham had In vi C a ■ 

mind as the logic of the will. There is OT 06II 6Q3 1 


j*earntug > 

Enquiry 
Concerning 
Political Justice 

William Godwin 

EDITED BY K. CODELL CARTER 
William Godwin's /j^N/r/.iiu-inpig 
ro derive ftoin uiiliianaiiLsni aiMwers 
to iiupoi i.inr questions concerning ■ 
the proper relarinti between goveru- 
m cnra I authority and individual 
ircedom, and Ins appmich deserves 
rccon si deration today. This ahridge- 
njenr comains alt Hut is ol'priiiury 
iniporluncc lathe siudeiit nf jwlilical 
ptulasophy. ^-25 paper covers 
*i-6o 


“"V ■ — Uiuuyr, ucniirfff, jwiu iji par I.S or mat OODK, T-I HA . . 

vastly superior to Dumont's version especially Chapter 10. we enn see I 116 IVlOU NdeS 
as a piece of social philosophy, wbal. kind of thing Bentham had io ' A i , 

attracted little altcntiun al first. The mind as the logic of the will. There is OT OQOOOdl 

SSH edlti0 " "* w .-"I «J>aB a square of opposition formed by the . THE POLITICAL and 
B entham wrote, "and. half- of. that four types of volillou : command 

*ST? h b ?tT2 t*"* ^ ■ prohibiten, nonrebmmand^n^rtdn- of°A . 
printed sheets li.id been lying m store prohibition (or permission). Non- BROTHERHOOD 
for some years. Law reform is r command. i.e., the absence of a r\ . _ „ . 

popular cause legal logic is not. .command, stands in relation lo a ' DOnai B. CruiS© 

Benlham cared deeply about the first command, as a negative assertion O' BrjdIT 
but .was also., captivated by the does’ (0 the:corrpsponding. positive tV. ui -u , , , 

second-. t • ■ ■ assertion, Similarly,, lion -prohibition. . T ^*^H /, ” e .l > ra | l , f> r !»Oii | l Iras been 

Bentham s logic was n logic of or permission is, the contradiction of . »jyMcin ofpscmJo- 

classtfication,, it has been shrewdly .'a prohibition, Command^ and broiu- fcJi 8 iOUS _ c J i I P lofla! ^i', «hich ihc 
said that he "came nearer bcipg the bilion^dd in relation lo each other- 7°0,°oo nwewvrx.flre induced to 
Linnaeus, than the Newton of the ,'ax contraries: Command includes per- ^erawreitgioirs siipcriiiniiii 
moral word’- Bentham was essen- mission, and excludes boih probibi- ^ n,n ' pronusc of a heaveidy. 
(tally a classifying ■ animal (rather. , tioh arid non -command. PrnJVlbiH^n Mwawl.'Tliis «ndy suggests that the . 


Linnaeus, than the Newton of the contraries: Command includes Per- “rwrawreligioirs siipcriuwin 
moral wor d ’ - Bentham was esrten- mission, and excludes boih probibi- - ,e P^^rfah'owenJ 


Dm kuoill:'' „ 


rtHd irs n^ L e u mgicai rainer i-nan sociological. , . moral wuriy . Dcmnam was essen- 
yettocomp »-'■ but ' its C. K. Ogdeq, introducing in 1931 a-, (tally a classifying 1 animal (rather 
Nation ' : new edilion oS Tlie Theory of Legis- thah a' codifying animal, as Leslie 

v’beson 'hnif * a> - c P(hrtron- lotion. . wrote., that " to-day . il ls Stephen called him). His method of 
•4 was to fh Sll&u ? stecl that regarded as hardly less a treatise bn - classification was .simple " biparfi- 
ity.was to thp vA Clft -* s J^ te m .Sociology than on Jurisprudence!”,- tioh He, 1 sometimes : found rhis 

idh hict jP . ys,cai ' ® nt * . This is jrue only lo (he. extent (hat primitive logical insfrumem inade- oi me ortiers. Likewise iwrmi«i«i ' ■rrrv-" , r' , -i-^ , n , » , s, 

Iforniula r i? ^? rkJ a Bertram aJwuys iriterpreu iheUon - 1 quate fo( refilling', together: rill - the extrudes prohibition, but P -dmjs' no^ ' nst °Daiis, a ndsoino]o|risi <. 8 plates, 

Wl| o to milli^ 8 V !P g the ce P ts of Jurisprudence nn terms -of, dislinctiOhs that he drew, bul on the necessarily include oiiher co^ni-RS ' *5^3-50 Oxford Stadia 

«0cW »n<l psycholo*ii»l facia. Ho . whole ft (vorked rajijrkably wtl| in nr dS JZSSS * Wllle f C1>lt1ni '' n ‘ l , • 

' Wea( AX '■ J i L* ^ assf> ; «*q« f not; however, have a partfcpr enribljng .him -to ciit throqgh .the , Obllflalwms.rigixs, andnOxvers are .r\'r j‘- ‘ •*a*\A*' ' 

.having the of ' ifriy^sharp eye, as Hmne and Adam .Ungtes of- legal language, and to set for .Bentbam, fictions fcrea tTd by ,• Oxford , «W " 

lf?ho[ft^^^ POr ; Sm,lh h8d ' for ca * clral * Previously out the facls-in a now. and olearer, commands, prohibitions. ’and permis^ Uhiversitv 2tt|| 

& ••uHndficoii- facif. of • psychology -and- - Bghi. How- weH ma^be .’sttn -from , m<m in’. tiw./conntSt5*S«£m of 
ft sttditilogy.- The -Theory af legislation ... Bentham * cliapters', jn the hueotlu c- ■■ marnfates ’’ tha-i frirm *Thi “r©SS wAtf 1 

?»?’. Of -course.; a book of iMemiop - ‘ , W ' . 


Obligations, ngJMs, and pdwws are. , . • 

ir .Bentham, fletiopx treated by ■ „^T ora .- 
mimands, prohibitions, ’and perm is- University 
ons m. die*. connected 1 system of Procc 
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«»i(iii^l> nu 1 ii'i 1 (■• v<* mvs pond- simply m.idL' iK^pIc think hi.s work 
tug. In£h.:il ickiluuis f«*i obligation-,. uiircatfcihlc. He can in f.u.1 he very 
right x. anil powers ft ent Irani's logic readable indeed. Apart from the 
t»( die will is a beginning, iiml ii ieelmie.il terms. lux sly lc is essentially 
pi.niiiMii.j nnc n( lh.il. of the hkkIcmi simple and crisp, not unlike that uf 
in anvb »»l logit c.dkd d eon lie logic. Hobbes. He resembles Hobbes too in 

Hvnthain recognizes (hat i( is only Jiis command of a preHy wil with 
n beginning, and his scheme is which jo belabour opponents, 
iiecess.iiih cruder (ban modern re* Ben l ham's sirc-nglh on (heorclical 
JiiieiiuMls On lire other fund his j ssllrt | ay j„ | og j t . and language. He 
licatmeiH lias l lie merit of robustness commands adsiii ration even more for 
iu being applied to hctual law. [ho (horoiieh-aoimr way in which he 


iiecess.il ii\ cruder (ban modern re- Bcnlham's sirc-nglli on (heorclical 
lineiii.-dis On (lie other Iiuml his j ssllrt j ay j„ | og j t . and language. He 
Iic.OmeiH has the merit of robustness commands admiration even more for 
iu being applied to hctual law. [he thorough-going way in which he 
lien I ha in was quite right to say, applies ulililurianism to law and 
iu (lie preface of the introduction government, chiefly hi lies doctrine 
r.j rhe Principles. that the form 0 f punishment. The basic idea is not 
id the science of law affords original: 13c ill ham is simply dab- 
tut most considerable branch of the or: ,hiig whal he found in Beccaria. 
logic nf the will. Law <s a systematic g u t he does it with a piercing 
body of concepts. u> carefully and as directness and u persistence that are 
coherently structured ns some ot the par , of his peculiar genius. On the 


natural sciences and far more so than 
any of the social sciences. The logic 
of moral concepts is looser titan the 
logic of law. more flexible no doubt, 
and in viriicli vc on that account ; but 
anyone who is in tore sled in a syste- 
matic logic of practical concepts 
Miould turn his attention to legal 
(hulking 

Henthjin never allows h'is theoreti- 


parl of liis peculiar genius. On (he 
basic questions of moral and legal 
philosophy, however, he is less 
impressive. 

In the / uiguii'M / >>u <m»iv»»iukh/. 
published in |77f>. Hentham wrote 
that when he first read Book HU on 
morals) of Hume's Treatise aj 
Hitman Nature, lie fell as if scales 
had fallen from his eyes. “Thai the 
foundations of all virtue are laid in 


c *l one rests to rim away from his utility, is there demon*! rated, after a 
practical concerns. As much as any few exceptions made, with Hie stron- 
l.iUct-day linguistic philosopher he gest force of evidence : but l see not. 
was fascinated by language, its !in y niorc than Helvdiius saw. what 
niceties and its pitfalls. Bui always l' ccd lh “® w ;« for lhc ^ceptions." It 

»:£"£ : , .“:. Tha ' i ^ PMo»; h k er f .hV™' irrrr,?. 


., 1 , «I ■ II || . 4 , IIIIIIWUI/IICI Him IIC Til VY I l|L lllLU ll» 

lii iinmoll'iii^ an entangled a^ouni for apparent excepiions lo 
branch of nomenclature ”, he was so the utilitarian thesis. Where Home 


ready lo invent new technical terms, 
ninny of them utterly barbarous, as 


used a sen! pci, Ben I ham look a 
chopper. Benlham is amusing but a 

ihau ■ -ir- .i i ir ■ 


lie well kness “Who would have ,iu,e ridiculous himself when he 


endured in this place ”, he asks, “to 
have seen two such words ns the 
plhano-pwauomic or crime- pre- 
vrniinff, and pthano-symphorlc 
or calamity-preventing, branches 
of the police ? " Yet a little 
Inter lie cheerfully uses Phom. to- 
gether will] “ polcmo-lnmicutic ", 
* epislcmodhre-piic ", and lots more 
ot the snnte sort. It is rate lo find a 
man's knowledge of ancient Greek 
loading him to obscure whut he can 
MV quite clearly in his own tongue. 
Although a few of Bentham’s new 
tenm found favour, most of them 


reduce* virtually all of his eight- 


eenth -century predcvc'sors, including 
Hume, to holding a single position. 

the principle of sympathy and 
antipathy ’* or, more bluntly, “ the 
principle of caprice ". He means that 
they took ihcir own subjective feel- 
ings to represent morality, while he 
himself sought an objective founda- 
tion for a science of morals. In truth, 
however. Hume is more scientific 
than Benlham in liis respect for facts 
wlicn constructing a moral philo- 
sophy. 

Benlham does not. as many critics 
have supposed, base his ethics on the 
theory ot psychological egoism, i.e.. 
the view that a man can act only 
Prom motives of sc I f-i merest. He 
describes the pleasures and pains of 
benevolence and malevolence ns 
*■ extra-regarding ** while “ aH the rest 
are self -regarding ". Nevertheless 

there is'a blurring of psychological 
distinctions, us when Benlham identi- 
fies benevolence with sympathy ami 
malevolence with antipathy. 

' Similarly, in Hie philosophy of law 
Benlham is less sure-footed on the 
fundamental questions than on prac- 
tical applications. His definition of a 
law is extraordinarily wide, taking iu 
any executive order that is lawful, 
i.c., permitted by luw. On the problem 
that so perplexed him, the distinction 
between penal and civil law, he 
reaches a conclusion that is uncon- 
ventional and unconvincing. II is that 
every law of any substance contains 
hath a penal and u civil part,- the 
penal part lying in the sanction, the 
civil in the exposition of detail. 
Bcnthain seems here to equate pun- 
ishment with sanction of anv kind. 


To the Editor 




AWreatlinq 

Baronet 


After CJnutinet of Switzerland 
pulled h>s leg out of its socket* 
Sir Atholl’s weight went down 
to five acd a half stone and he 
i spent two years o» . crutches. 
.Most of that time he drank 
eleven pints of milk a day. He 
eventually got back to twelve 
and a half stone and to being a 
heavy weight wrestling 
.champion. They don't make 
baroaets like §ir AthbU any 
more, Or abyhodY' else eoine 
Ho that. 

HI$. story of all-in. wrestling ■ 
,is littered with scissored, head- 
, locked victims like the French- 
man Ladnc who was .-nine fool 
three; Jumbo Giles who had 
beeti Sir Atholl’s cook 'in tbo 
Oxford sad Buckinghamshire 
- Lightifsic) Infantry and weighed 
thirty-two stone:' and Jim 
Wango.Ohampion'of All Africa 
(alias. * the Black Deyfl ’h who 
■ gave exhibitions at th& Foljes 
Bcrgferes and ended ettc* per* ' 
formacce by jumping Bljeen / 
feot in the a)r and Jaiulmg in the 
splits. The greatest of a|l mad- 
eras, the Dutchman. Rhinehardt,. 



wmi 


■ was ei^it foot Toor, weighed 
- fifty stone and consumed' thirty 

bowls, of soup io oce sitting, . 

Alas, according to .llib' wrest- 
• .ling baronet nO-ono has equalled 
. a champion of 5il Bu So 
I thrill to the man who carried a 
\ chariot-full of. warriors, gasp as 

■ be strangles a bnUi faint as ho 
; hurts three hundredweight 91 

rock I Read the amazing feats 
of the Mighty Milo I Ar.d spare 
a thought for Sir AthoU Oakley, 
whose wfesdins autobiography, 
.BLOK BIXDOD ON THE MAT, 
is to be published try STANLEY 
‘. PAUL on .15 ftbruary; prlco 

Taurus 


4 Beyond the 
Ivory Tower 5 

Sir.— O ji iny ret urn from abroad 1 
have just seen your issue of January'*, 
and rend the extensive review which you 

S ubllsbcd of Sir Solly Zuckcrnian’s book 
eyond the Ivory Tow or. The anony- 
mity of your reviewer makes U difficult 
U> Judge the extent of his practical ex- 
perience; but, as someone who has 
recently toft a senior position in the 
Scientific Civil Service. 1 should like 
lo dissent from what he says about the , 
second half of the book, which deals 
with science as a component of govern- 
ment. 

As l rend this part of his book. Sir 
Solly is $ny Inc two things In particular. 
The first is a description (in Ute manner 
of someone collecting observational da La 
on a natural phenomenon) of Just how 
complex is the philosophical background 
. to anything which purports to call itself 
Science Policy. The second is an asser- 
tion— based; no doubt, on a combina- 
tion or personal style and long experi- 
ence— that the only -place where scien- 
tists can usefully contribute to the key 
ddcisiom, : which represent society’s 
’ reaction to the ' pressures which , their 
own science has created, is In tne world 
of action — at the point where decisions 
are taken. 

The arguments relating lo the fust 
' point are deployed at a leVel which 
. goes beyond any discussion of mere nuts 
and bolts.. Obviously there are useful 
things which could be said pbout pre- 
lect management, but that Is hardly the 
purpose of the book, fn any case there 
us no point in doing perfectly what 
: should neyw hti dode at 1 IT 1 so tha key 
issue Is the selection of priorities. As Sir 
Solly is at paias to point out, this is 
something where the scientist ^ can ex- 
• . pefct no more than to have ope Vote 
.. among many. And— the author rams 
home the point— unless! ho consciously 
•prepares htmaelf lo. survive in such an 


nation, and wish to make our full con- 
tribution to the task of learning now 
how to deal with the problems of the 
future. Sir Solly underlines that this 
is what wc must attempt lo do.' He 
does not offer any solution, except n 
general iu vita lions (0 men ot Millieicni 
ability to come ami try ihcii hands. No 
doubt his present position prevents him 
from haing more definite, hut for the 
moment a statement of the problem 
should be sufficient. This is nol an 
Issue that is going to be resolved - if it 
ever can be - -without the fullest public 
discussion: and his book provides a 
convenient sinning- point. 

It is a discussion which is particularly 
appropriale to the present time, when 
tne consequent inis of Fulton are still 
being worked out, and when a new 
administration is sotlling in. Sonic of 


which means that he hu« nol distin- 
guished specifically penal law from 
the rest. He tried various tacks iu 
earlier drafts, reviewing his different 
suggestions with the honesty and the 
doggedness that are so characteristic 
or this remarkable man. 

•The editorial miles supplied hy 
Professors Burns and Hart are ad- 
mi ruble. They are succinct and un- 
obtrusive, yet they hardly ever fail to 
tell (he interested reader what he 
wants to know. F.acli volume con- 
tains both an index of names and an 
'analytical index of subjects which 
helps one to see how Hentham filled 
liis ideas into a systematic whole. 

It is more difficult lo approach 
perfection (or simply lo satisfy all 
readers) in the treatment of the text. 
The editors say that they have 
“ systematically ’* modernized the 
spelling, blit they have failed to do so 
in a few instances, mostly belonging 
to the second treatise. 

The hit rmi art iuit to tlu- Principles 
retains Bent hum’s punctuation except 
where this would he positively mis- 
leading. In the other volume, how- 
ever, Professor Hart allows himself 
more discretion and has tended to 
modernize and standardize, while 
retaining some features of Bentham’s 
own practice. To have followed the 
manuscripts exactly, he says reason- 
ably enough, would have impaired 
clarity and readability. Yet in the 
correspondence editorial policy is to 
preserve the original spelling and 
punctuation, und Professor Hurt fol- 
lows this convention when appending 
a 1 relevant letter to the treatise OJ 
Law* Iii General. The inconsistency 


la the whole life of the Soviet people ”, 
It was essentially this view with which 
K wax agreeing in Encounter, and the 
central question in this controversy is 
whether R. Conqncrt, un«l other unti- 
Rturiun critics are juail'ied in using tlw 
deeply patiintic Solzhenitsyn ami liis 
works as support for their own ideologi- 
cal arguments, or whether, as yon have 
suggested, Solzhenitsyn has been en- 
rolled in the service of u cause rather 
different from any that he might heiieve 
In himself. • 

There has been 11 great deal of argu- 
ment in the Soviet Union over llw 
meaning or Solzhenitsyn’s works. Some 
of this is translated in the recent collec- 
tion Solzhenitsyn. A Documentary 
Record, csjjtesl by' Leu luibcdz, from 
whicto it can be oiccrty seen tlutt on tWa 
political level Jt in not Soizcnil-syn’* 
atiufkors but his hberal mipporttrs who 
have the better case, lint some critics, 
including myself, have argued lhal nl a 
deeper level .Solzhenitsyn is not sn much 
a political ax a religions writer, a view 
well .summarized hy pwfessur Elisa belli 


looks odd. Da hli . h lhM; * mdetd become “ more 

clarity and r&uta, gross" as it progresses. Wall s 
for corresponded;/.® usually presented in accordance 
of hiogriiphy ^e us&lt/Bhe directum ' lf «I/ holds up ha 


admfnbiniiiori SM. STtaTS !!“ 

urhut Qnllu zfive muv in/loii/1 ho p ifkf ' ” l li i UllfOll, N llCTC SIR llJlRS SOI* 


’ what Sir Solly may indeed be clilist ; 
m though hardly the w elitist nonsense" 
that your reviewer suggests. Bui. in so 
j far as elitist i» a correct description, 
j! there is an implied managerial point: 
,7, that some at least of the top scientific 
’ ’ posls in the Civil Servico ought to be 
reserved (or the best iu the land— who 
“* may or may nol at any given time be 
J.V already available from wiUdn tho gov- 
erameat service. From an internal 
*! r civil service trades union paint of view. 
Jyf this may be an uncomfortable conclu- 
sion— though bringing in outsiders Is.in 
fact no different from Uic practice that 
... baa been followed fairly generally qver 
It* , ' 1 ® P® sl quarter of a century. Bui in one 
Important respect the situation , has 
r..T changed. Up till now we have always 
been able to call on distinguished out- 
11 ^ s ' ders w ^° already knew somelhlng of 
“JJ government, through their wartime 
hnt wor ^- This supply has now dried up, 
"rj.-and it can only be replenished if the 
sir gownrhpot makes U much, easier than 
at present for then to move easily 
" between the public and private sectors, 
o'.* and so acquire, in (he short time at their 
disposal, between being active scientists 
ls |y and advisers ^t the . point of action. 
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environment, then the scientist cannot 
' eXpcct lo have ©von .that 11101160.811100111 
. of influence. No Solent is Is outside gov- 
t eiiupept, not: ev«v ftos© who; «rve on 
i the part-time- committees mentioned by ■ 
l your , i-oviewer, ctm ©vet hopp to exert 
' a dedsiv© , influence dq; ft Minister 
. charged with guiding the policy .of. a 
major Department of State, TP any 
problem wow that easy to solve it Would 
not have reached govprnmcntdl' level tu 
the first place— It 1 Would : have bce(i 
Settled Jowcr down. ‘ ' ’ 

V This problem pf whal to tackle, of 
, ’ how to spend our- technical resources— . 
and even more how to read to the 
.challenges -which- science has - thrown 
'Out to ■ modern aodetyMa - something 
, . ’which poses itself in particularly' actilc 
jforoj for this, country, ,We live by ex-f 
porting advanced technology. , But we 
. hr© also a deeply socially concerned.' 


enough experience in fields outside 
their own to bo able to handle the really 
big issues— if not with confidence; then 
at least with decent humility. 

• ' : ->• ; ^ • TERENCE PRICE: 

ca/f ^ c,1acllnrtl Pall Mall, Lop don. 

\\pJWmls \ •. . ’ 

; I*’ 1 .* - • .* “ ' 

Solzhenitsyn 

/ SV.—Robert .CoqqtJttt (January IS) 
is Perfectly correct Id argue lhat 'Sol- 
-abenniyn ]^^” borne, .witness ” to the, 
: natureofllfc ih Rnssik’ durifiB'lhe'SOyiet 
pash and to the horrore or the .Stalin 
°hoch. But if his novels incviiably have 

p *!'S U ) 1 ! >lic ^ ,a, l 5 ’ ^ nd certainly 
•; aptl-sSiahnlst; tbw do«; dpt necessarily 
mean ' that Ihey are narrowly political 


U.ugruimy.nreusftl,,: 

I lie pcculiunticsof ui,,' 
while sluvlents.of thoqj ; 
simply that philosophy^ 
enough anyway without 
ftisliioncd spelling 
iniiiciiiiition V • 

Another question mi 
sor Hart’s treatment cf 
readings in the manutenj 
that he has “ usually “ » 
ham’s lalcr Ihoughis, “n 
the original version j* 
clarity or consistency^ 
thu pussago";- Should h 
printed both versions ini 
tionai cases'? Ah editor^ 
(Itul his author mM 
wished to Icave .ife (i 
inconsistency introduced 1 
sion, but that is insuffk< 
for giving only theeariita 


Mr. Timothy .Sprigp 
meticulous in editing ihq 
two volumes of cotrap* 

I i shed in 1968, and owl 
that the whole ’ cl & 
Works of Beniliam t 
matched the superb ft 
textual editing $el by th 
edition of the .CoUecld 
.1. S. Mill. Still, >thc queriai 
arc relatively trivial. Tty 
have* worried Benlham Iii 
least. The texts' .now bdo 
dourly superior , Ao. to 
gone before, and for that,: 
explanatory notes, all A 
Benlham will be grakli 


yheniLxyn'sprcoccupatious with those of 
Tolstoy. 

Tolstoyan themes, though they arc 
surety centra) lo Solzhenitsyn's work, 
have not received the attention they de- 
serve in discussions of it, which have 
concentrated on hint us an anti-Siulinist 
and a critic of Soviet .society. Yet Sol- 
zhenitsyn is more than merely a truthful 
witness; as Leo Labedz has put it, he 
“ makes his own experience the centre 
of His literary work and the point or 
departure for its symbolic significance ”, 
There, is nothing to prevent any critic 
from interpreting thut significance in 
the fight of his own briiefi, so long as 
he 'cad find supporting evidence for hi.s 
InlofpjxRatiorw in the work itself. But I 
would submit that Solzhenitsyn, like his 
acknowledged master Tolstoy, has 
clearly expressed values and beliefs of 
his own, which arc very different from 
those of R and other Cold War propa- 
' gttn dials ■ who have been eager to claim 
• him as their ideological ally. 

On the question of publication in the 
West, it' lx true that both samlzilut and 
K-.G.8. copies o! some of Sotzhcnils vn’s 
works have been circulated. But Lionel 
Blocb's suggestion (January 8) that the 
K.G.B. only started peddling tficlr 
copies of the manuscripts in order to 
confuse and discourage potential 
. western- publisher* , will not bear cxaml- 
nation.- On© of the documents in 
Sohhephsynt, A Documentary Record 
is the telegram from the editors of the 
' ■6mlw« . magazine Grant to Aleksandr 
Tra^wky. announcing their intention 
of publishing Cancer Ward Immediately 
because the K.G.B. had sent another 
■ copy to. the West “ to block its pqbli- 
«* f,on Jlfe Wfr". The samizdat, 
paper in Mr. LabcdA book on K.G.B. 
mariiinatiohs similarly says that the 

b G t M \ * “ nt !° l he West through 
Victor Louis a copy of Cancer Ward in 
^ rd ® f 4 V 5 , block its publication In (he 
. Soviet Union . . 1 - 

- Solzhenitsyn comments oii thi » : ” The 
, wqjJty of our authors must be drifted 
bin ton an* must not b£ 


come the pluiuler of twtig 1 
lioirech.'' His. deafly w- 
always bus heen lo «l Ifii 
lished in Hie Soviet ,Untou 
been part of the K.QA't* 
tliwail this. But another j*»* 
mi m which Solzhenitsyn b* 
fcaicil is that they might & 
case aciiinsi him, parlicuM 
jiluy The Peasi. of. the n 
cussed in tlio extract front 
in Mr. I uboUA book. SoW« 
nlw uys forbidden , ito pat* 
litis ptaj' precisely bec^v 
one work by him. 
in 1950 by “ namelcM P§ 
-Shch 232”. winch mi be j 
being anti-Sovicl i as wj 
Stalinist. According lc hi 
had one cony ot the 
was taken rrom him by ® 
one of their searches, d 
been offered to nunvcrotfi 
houses in the Wert. Sot* 
also opposed publlfatw <* 
otu his consonl on the P 3- 
fires no con Irol over dKij® 
Russiun or in translation, » 
know from c'xwfiew* 

In the Lif* of Ivan Dtr 
spoiled hy haste In off the®* 
Hut the essential point ia* 
lur connexion is |bal u»wu»j 
Hcation abroad has 
excuse lo prevent "pi)W«i< 
sire, and It IX hi? right »r 
he likes in his nan 
zhenitsyn's wllote,P« ra f iai{ ' 
freedom has been about , 

KONSTAhftW l\ 

77 nVcnuf ' Jet 1 VWF*-' 
Kliiu, France. . . , . 


: |V i, I75.U- added to I lie test 
■ll in' I7ftx jOuotalion* are from 
ir Peter Alexander's edition 
This direction appears in none 
txMnt earlier texts. It might he 

E ul Cars’ll was jiixlilted ill tills 
by Boirom'-s earlier suggcsiion 
I must "hold hi* fingers thus, 
ojeh 1 ha l cranny .shall Py ramus 
[she whisper” (III. i, 61-3). But 
ari-on of toe rehearsal scene 
ie actual performance by the 
cals .show fi toal none of the lines 
£ is perfornitd. Furthermore, 
in prepaniHon is so changeable 
> parts of Tli i she's father und 
«nd Pyrumus's father, originally 
I. to Starveling. Quince and 
[j, ji, soff.l. are stropped from 
fornwnoc in favour of Moon- 
PrologMe and Wall. Thus 
i's suggestions about singing, 
a III. i, need not be binding upon 
d’ornmnec in V, i, where indeed 
yiatiicals appear to be ad libbing 
If their lines and. from the evi- 
if these lines, some of rheir slag- 

I fewell. 

le Wall, when called upon lo 
1 his chink (V, i. 175) might 
nfnsion by slightly jspread- 
nthcr than holding up hi.s 
ging which xeema appro- 
increasing fretpieney of 
c mc«ning9 which Profes- 
jinu out. Thisbc would 
him at 186. and Bottom 
191 Then, when Pvraimi.s 
s me through the hole of 
1", and she responds ”1 
, hole, nor your lips at all '' 
i>be would attempt to kiss 
rough Wall's legs from 
nting ns with a comic com- 
miniscent of The Miller's 
ap* more immediately relc- 
oath-swearing in Gammer 
tittdle, where Hodge 
liccong breeche” (quoted 
uincy Avis ms, Chief Piv- 
111 Dramas, If, i, 76.1). 
probably the manner in 
Chamberlain's Men staged 
id one might conclude (hat 
|c direction oughl not be 
editions of A Midsummer 
MU. I know of no recent 
that have restored this 
pparently original staging 
ir readers might correct me 
; been any), hut a forihcom- 
tion at Glcndon College, 
Vroltteor Mich u el Gregory, 
* A Showing the bnwily 
hi the scene to their logical 

0. B. SHAND. 
*2f - 1 °^ English, Glcndon 
><* University, Toronto 317. 
mada. 


been offered to nunwrotffp’: 

houses in the Wert ^001311011 30(1 thp 
also opposed puWlfalt<*««. 1 t .1 U 
om his consent on I .ihrariao 

fires no control over tlx 

Kussiun or in trni)sbfiw,jj|uhh article Uannary 15) Mau- 
know from experience epumcraret the advanlagre to 
* H the Lift «/ 11 regional union oataloaucs 

spoiled hy haste In all b»W mto machine readable Arm 
Hut the essential pom! u ®J«mu»ilions of libraries re- 
lur connexion is |hal uiui*®nira||y. this i s not however 
lication abroad talgjKtt. still a miSitSSSSi 
excuse lo prev^t pdW«WJjdori and South Ea'slern Lib- 
sia, and It IX hi|i right 10 i {lw on U-.AB.E.R.) now records 
he likes in his bail co^Bfineuage material published on 
zhenilsy n's wllol* ®nuarj rl. WO, on a compute? 

freedom has becnjwrt ,-JB Standard Book Numbers as 

„ K 0 N ^ A JT«K nibc T 

77 nVenuf Jc4'\WI»Wn 1 conjunction with B.N.B., 
Rim*. France. , . , . ■K ror 4 arl , M lo notify ua of books 

j" i JE »°ck nwrcly by a list of 

PubllC^L®® 0 ® L.A.S.B.R. is at presenl 

Right 

Sir.- In yaur ^trffo^R twt the teasib^fi^of direct 
22J you rcfcrrfd W | bertveen libraries without 
between twd ^htmci wmRa centrally boused union 
argument for P.L.R.: * n *I*o looking Into the 

and added: /‘.tom producing this catalogue 

much cash fn l\ ttXVjMmn -by cqmjwtoT outpm 
authors”. May Tpowi^lB techno P 

(UP.LR,bftfif«2'S(flF ■E?® - , “Mr. Una sur- 

tcr of justice, bawd ° a - Promising area for 

“payment for.uw -. “J lam sure that he-wJll 

(2) Under Ihc new (WJWi tc 1 know that all the 

jo the D.K.S.. jwtfi«*d for tho 

lending royalty ^•My3HE?-2 te !S “W-*n fact been 
£2 book, toerefere. experience to be correct. 

6s. a copy, or Oli . J-.M. PLAISTER. 

to pubfic Hbraritf.; • &Mlh Baatatn Library 

but when related W ^Mf^l Central Library, 
great majority of w>ndqn, WCJ B 7DG; . , 

annum or less fro® 

sis,,i »R bow*™ Norwegian • 

society of •JW.lfsp, 

** ' ondon i.iw* a Pttulation ■ 


sTnu r promi8, '»8 area ; for 
a 1 *m sure .that he-wJU 

6 Rredlcied for tho 
£urVv de » “W-ta fBCt been 
experience to be correct, 
and c AvM: PLAISTER, 
L^f.^to Eestern Library 
latiooal Central Library. 
.London, WCJB7DQ; w . 


: Sir- -Professor 
ber 25) draws 
the use of "chink 
Niithfs Dream.’ 
reading of a 
Romeo tmd JnN* 
force to a ihotqpui^jfi 



M-jurwegian 

JPittilation 

woiif iij 1 ' ri *k toat 

|ry n^ 0 ^* • 

. ;BrfMah.' Ctt^inet; 


Papers lor J'Mt). lJ.ivnl In iny „i, r,,n. 
voy POI7 imd soon liis hioKra pliics «( 
Hitler and Field Marshal ITharil .Mikli. 
Correlli Harnett's niilit.uy liisiuiy in 
general, and particularly ' Marlin (,il- 
hcrl’s next volume nf the iilllci.rl 
( hurehill biography- all concern Nor- 
way in some degree, great or small. It 
is therefore desirable that a ten inn fating 
mountains of Norwegian do.iimeniii 
liop and writing on Norway 1 940-4 s 
should he studied thorn nghly despite 
the language dillk'iillics and in conics 1 
with ihc prevailing Norwegian aca- 
demic climate. I liis. to sav ihc least, 
is disturbing. 

On September 3. I'l7n, 1 he Spite Law- 
yer HAKon Wiker bmadcast over ihc 
national television network 1 I 1.11 mas- 
sively documented revelations hy the 
State Historian, Sverre Hartmann, con- 
cerning the nature and aftermath of the 
Norwegian and German High Com- 
mands’ capitulation agreement nf June 
10, 1940, w ould he in vest i gated by the 
mil ion. 'il legal authorities lAfteti- 
iHKten, September 4). 'this investiga- 
tion will be led by Police Adjutant 1'. 
Haokencs of the Criminal Police, it was 
further reported next day. 

On September 26 the national, 
socialist weekly, Aktuell, revealed that 
the senior Slate Lawyer, L. J. Doren- 
fcldt, had “ given Ihc green light " to the 
police investigation. This has not been 
denied since. 

Naturally, (hi* prospect has raised a 
national ornery. Hartmann has described 
the investigation as “an attack on his- 
torical research ’’and his view is widely 
held, but not universally. 

The opposition has not been amelior- 
ated by Herr WIkcr’s answer to the 
question whether the authorities and the 
police intend lo seek the help of quali- 
fied historians, notably Professor Magne 
Skndvin K'onientporary Norwegian 
History, Oslo University I. 

Herr Wiker replied : ” ft is pretty clear 
that wc must have assistance from quali- 
fied historians to get to the bottom of 
the matter (the 1**40 capitulation!, hut 
which ’qualified hisiori.ms ’ I don’t .vet 
know.” 

Concern has been long expressed in 
the Norwegian muss media about Pro- 
fessor Skodvin’s academic approach to 
the controversial capitulation- in his 
books and the Law Courts. For instance, 
his doctorate thesis, The Slnigg/r over 
the Occupation Powers in Norway 10 
September 25. IV40 UWn. I'»5t»l. docs 
not mention the capitulation. More- 
over dn Bet ween Neutrality . ami 

Alliance (Oslo, 1968) he misquotes the 
Defence Chief and Commander-In- 
Chief, General Otto Rose, who was left 
to arrange the capitulation when the 
Royal Norwegian Government went 
into British exile 011 June 7. 1940, so as 
la suggest that Norway fas a Male) re- 
mained ” at war ” whereas Huge * pro- 
clamation oil June 9 actually stated that 
only " Norwegians " were still fighting 
on other fronts -a fine but vital JIsiIjic- 
tlon. Furthermore Professor Skodvin 
repeated flatly during the re-trial o£ the 
former Gestapo Chief, Hellmuth 
Rcinhard, in Karlsruhe (September 21, 
1970) that there was no total capitula- 
tion —only one between the Norwegian 
Sixth Division thitherto under the Allied 
Commander, Admiral Lord Cork and 
Orrery) and the Germans in Norm 
Norway. 

His stand has produced a head-on 
collision with his fellow' state historian, 
Hartmann: hence the police investiga- 
tion. 

Further topicality to this issue is pro- 
vided by the impending appearance of 
the 588-page Quisling, Rosenberg upd 
Terboven (Stuttgart) by Professor Hans- 
Dietrich Loock, which was reviewed at 
length in Der Spiegel on September 7, - 
with copious repercussion in Norway, 
including the news that his inspiration in 
this work was none other than tbtj 
controversial Professor Skodvin. 

It has been pointed out in the Nor*:' 
wegiatr press' that the investigation of 
historical data bv the police and the 
associated threat to the ventilation of 
historical discoveries, with professional 
comment by highly qualified historians, 
such as Sverre Hartmann, amounts to aij 
undermining of paragraph 100 in the 
written Norwegian Constitution, guar* 
antceing freedom - of expression. 

Two of Professor - Skodvin’* own 
pupils in his Historical' Institute at Oslo 
university have had the courage to pro- 
test against the police action. 

Finally, in default of any definitive of 
convincing historical agreement in Nor-, 
way do ..the nature of the 1940 capita*' 
i lation, unprejudiced by state-employed 
lawyers or the police, a test ,*ase on tho. 

: touchy 1 subject was boa lied to tne; 

European- Convention' on Human;. 

: Rights at Strasbourg op September 25. 

. The historical Usiie Is the n^iire of. 
i the' exiled Royal Norwegian Govern- 
ment's association with Great Britain 
; from: Juqe ,10* 1940— later wl|h the 
United State*: and the Sowet Umod— 
'up ,ta and including the liberation ; 
period (May 8-November 1, 1945), Thq . 

; legal I* jvhether Norway,*#-* stele : 


wax "ill war " alter lime, IV4H. as Jus 
»»*wayx been iwaiiit.niu-il officially here, 
despite .n. a domic dnuhis wIikIi have nm 
umd no* (iltvml ilir"iigt> >0 the popu- 
lace nr school text hooks. 

I- miller. Ihc legal issue is whether 
Midi prominem Norwegians as Hie late 
t. htci Justice Paul Berg, the late 
pnniaie Bishop l-'iviiiil Hcrggniv. .md 
their associates commilted offences in 
creating the Adminislrtilive Council for 
(he Occupied tern lories and thus seek- 
ing ,1 modus vivendi with the German 
Occupying Puwcr t April 15 to Septem- 
ber 25. 1940) and whether Major 
Vidkiiu Quisling committed high 
treason m seeking 4 similar modus 
vivendi during his second government 
(.February 1, 1942, to May 8, 1945). 
likewise his numerous supporters. 

Both issues arc further complicated 
by the mysterious disappearance of the 
original capitulation document from 
the State archives in 1947. at the height 
of the "treason" trials, and the Slate 
Archivist, Dugllnn MannsAkcr, is now 
looking for it. Also the twenty-five- 
year-old report of the slate Military In- 
vestigation Committee, which is widely 
believed to confirm the totality of 1940 
capitulation, is still "lop secret". 

As the author o£ two hooks on 
Scandinavia during ihc war and as a 
participant in the Norwegian Cam- 
paign, the “Free Norwegian " activi- 
ties in Stockholm, the liberation and 
the Quisling Case— as a Journalist — I 
feel it is my duty lo acquaint nty fellow 
non-Norweginn historians with the 
curious academic situation in this out- 
post of Western Democracy today. 

RALPH HEWINS. 

Oslo. 

James Joyce 

Sir,— l wish to disclaim responsibil- 
ity for the l-itle James Joyce : tlte Man 
i»hi His Works under which my book 
Exploring James Joyce (first published 
in 1964 by the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press) has been reprinted in paper- 
hack by the Forum House Publishing 
Oompuny. I was unaware of the exis- 
tence of the new title until 1 saw' a copy 
of ihe paperback edition for the first 
time Iasi October. 

In my judgment, anyone who is 
offered a book with this title has n 
right to assume that the hook combines 
wincihing like ;\ biography of Joyce 
with sunn: thing like a comprehensive 

survey of his works. My book contains 


neither, but is instead a aoJcorion from 
miy writing* on Joyce consisting of an 
essay on his use ot words, an essay on 
Stephen Hero, and five essays on 
Ulysses. 

JOSEPH PRESCOTT. 

Department of English, College of 
Liberal Act*, Wayne Stale University,' 
Detroit, Michigan 48202. U.S.A. 

Art and Design 
Education 

Sir, — Your reviewer of Mr. Hanne- 
ma’s book on art education, Fads, 
Fakes and Fantasies tTLS, January 15) 
suggest* that the Royal' Academy 
should caR a congress of aH parties 
interested in art education. 

Your readers may be ' interested to 
know that wc are organizing wo 
symposia on Art and Design Education 
at the I.C.A. in the Mali on two 
successive weekends, April 24-25 and 
May !•«, 1971, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.tn. 
on each of tbe four days. The: aim is to 
provide & forum for rational discussion. 
The . first weekend wiW concentrate 
Jangely on the theory of art and design 
education,. and the second witt examine 
how well the existing system prowl dea 
tbe kind of education desired. Each 
-weekend wifi conclude -in a formal 
debale. . • • 

The convener is David Warren 
Piper, senior -lecturer at tiho Institute of 
Education and a former member of 
stflEf at Hornsey. Further details and a 
Hst of speakers wilt, be published In due 
course. - 

■ DAVID THOMPSON. 

. ' Institute of Contemporary Arts, The 
Ma^, Lopdoo, S.W.L ; . 

•The Jews in Soviet 
Russia since 1917 ’ 

Sir.—That , Standards of Scholarly 


vices- rendered, by, the TLS Is to keep' n 
watchful eye on such aberrations. Occs- 
sionally, 4hmtgh, yoiir reviewers over- 
look them, and even -appear to connive . 
at them, : . . ... 

- An exampte of sti^i site bring 
actually recommended to your readers' 
is to be fauna In; Hie review (August zl) 
pi tphe Jews ln Sovlel Rwrrtat shlce 1917? 


ciMud b> I ioDi-i Kill Imij. I In iijgli .»*• vi- 
ral ini* Dllis It.ivc p.iX'til. 1 lie siibiccl* 
mailer of ill ix xymnovium It ns hecu 
bmughl s, 1 iiisisU-oily 10 public aticn- 
liiui m rtn-coi -.vui-ks ih.n it in nol merely 
ot .>niit|u . 11 i:m in tv res) tu refer Kick tn 
1 lie .trlk-le ill t|ucxi iiin. 

I hc rcvieu cr devoid! u paragraph to 
ulail lie misL-;i Ikil tin- ‘‘ Jewish N.uional 
Itepuhlic ", lih-iining llu? lew mli Auin- 
noniiuis Iti'Kimi. in tlie Suvict Llniun. 
and icdd iin licit 1 he vulimtc under re- 
view citniiiinx " a learn cl and exhaustive 
iv,. iy by tliimcn Abmmsky ” on (hit 
Mibjvei. In fite I, il r.s in IliiA essay lit a l 
.1 very crude nj is representation is com- 
mitted. 

As is well known, ihc Soviet Union is 
made up of a nmnher nf c on Minium re- 
publics, nominally of equal status, 
cnllcd the " Union Kcpuhhcs Russia, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and sn on. Inside 
some of ihcsc arc some “ Autonomous 
Republics”, with suhnrdinutc sin 1 us, 
such as the Yakut Autonomous Repub- 
lic. There arc also “ Autonomous Reg- 
ions" and “National Areas", with 
much tower starnn. In 1 954, when ihc 
Birobidzhan territory was proclaimed 
the " Jewish Autonomous Region ", (he 
then President of the Soviet Union, Kal- 
inin, promised that ns soon as there 
were 100,000 Jews living there it would 
he raised to the slat us of an Autono- 
mous Republic (cf. I. Ren nap, Ami- 
Senilllsni and the Jewish Question, Lon- 
don. 1942, page 5.4). Dr. Abramsky re- 
ports Kalinin as having promised "a 
Soviet Republic -a suitably ambigu- 
ous expression- and (licit proceeds to 
allege that, only two year* Inter, Stadia 
made a statement raising die qualifying 
minimum to one million. This Dr. 
Abramsky presents as aimed against 
Birobidzhan, and a cynical betrayal of 
Kalinin's pledge — in short, yet another 
Russian crime against the Jews! 

The declaration by Stalin that Ls 
meant— Dr. Abram sky give s no refer- 
ence-can only be liis speech of Nov- 
ember 25, 1936, " On ihc Draft Consti- 
tution of Ihc U.S.S,R. n I This in available 
in the collection of Stalin's speeches and 
articles, emitted Lenin hut, which was 
published in London in 1910. It con- 
tains no mention of Himbidzhan. ex- 
plicit or implicit, li docs, however, in- 
clude (pages 583-3X5) some remarks on 
the condition* for wiving an Anrono- 
1 no us Rrpuhh, to the Mains 0 ) Union 
Republic, one being that Ihc republic 
concerned must have a population of 
more 1 litre one million. This had, of 
course, nothin* whatsoever 10 do with 
the Autouomcm vJt«sioi», Including 
•Birobidzhan. If the Intler is still not tin 
Autonomous Republic, that is quite in 
accordance with KalmlnV pledge, since 
there are not vc r 100,000 Jews living 
there. 

It is hard to know which i« more re- 
markable— -that . Chbnen Abramsky 
should have thought if necessary to 
present the evidence like this, or that 
(he result should have been left un- 
checked by the editor of the symposium. 
Can it be that, where Zionist propa- 
ganda Is concerned, “ anything goes ’ I 

■ . . BRIAN PEARCR 

42 Victoria Road. New Barnet, Herts. 


Hardy, Browning 
and the Iris-Bow 

• Sir,— When ) .prepa red A Nttrdv Com- 
panion, I assumed dipt Hardy was 
indebted to Browning for his use of this 
image. Jt occurs -lo A number of poem*. 
in,Bt least five volumes from IV ewer 
Poems (1898) to Hitman Show* (1923). 
Uhr, when 1 re-read The Woodlanders, 

I had misgivings. The only occurrcoce 
of ” iris-bow "I found In Browning was 
in the prologue of 1889 to Asolando. 
Hardy sent Browning a copy, of yFeastx 
Tales on Mdy 7, 1888 (the poet’s birth- 
day), and it. may be that after or before 
that’ dale Browning read Hardy’s latest 
novel, The Woodlanders, 

If so; he would- surely have been 
interested in : Flmpdera’s .quotation 
from Shelley, and • the thoughts 1 that 
follow, la chapter xwi, where Fhzpiera 
reflects- that- love Is Subjective, -an emb- 
tloo creating an idea associated with any 
; appropriate object oqe chances Upon, 
just as the rainbow Iris is prelected ; 
against any type of free In (he line of 
one’s vision. Apart- from tbe jdea of 
causality, tho thought of tho passage 
could not be much nearer to Browning’s 
in the first' vene of the J889 prologue: 
the image is identical. - ' 1 

Tbe - question a whether ■ Browning 
used such . ah ' image before,' say, the 
summer of 1887. The Woodlanders was 
■ published in the’ middle o.f: March tbiiti 
year, ■ . ; 

To this may I append another quea- 1 ' 
t|on.7 -What U too ■ origin of The 
horriage bf a thousand hearts; the fond- 
deep love qf one ” (chapter xxlv of lh : is' 

poveD 7 : 

,. F. fl. PINION. ■ 

; ,. 65 Raannoor Crescent, Sheffield; SiO 

.30 Wr *.'* *n-t t.' - 7 • : • 
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HENRY JAMES'S 
The 7\jni of the Screw 

with thron rolalod afi.sayfl; 
William G. Havard, “The 
Chansing Patient ol Vongo- 
lln'a Conception of History 
and Con&cioiunioflfl" 

Danto Gormlno, "Voaselln'o 
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James L. Babin, "Melville and 
Ihe Deformation nf Being" 
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Piecing together the bones and teeth 


I., ft, It. I.IAKKV mill V.iNNK work in show that itaKo can -produce specific name had been given, such 

Mur his GOOD Al.I. s evolution. practice goes far beyond the evidence 

,l. r n\ ciliim ManS Origins .From 1859 until the present, the and succeeds only in cluttering up the 

, , . rest of the 'book is divided into eleven literature with useless nomenclature. 

IH5j>p. Methuen. 3^s ip., pci buck. aeciions e . uh one dcvoled to a That is why loading biologists, who 
W'J decade and describing the more have abandoned 11 lypologicul tlmik- 

* important finds made during lltat » lld * ubslti lu ted “population - 

' , . . r . • , decide. As Mrs. Goofell admits, linking . admit only the two 

; Dr. and Mrs. Leakey are pre-eminent |hOTe banters arc not intended to be genera. Australopithecus and Homo. 
fvM llic *kil[, flair* uticl fortune wiln consecutive story* but since tifllsr vhc end of the It-rviary Eta foi 

: which they find and unearth fossils they probably will be by readers foe evolutionary lineage of Man and 
of early members of the human wanting to get on with the story his forebears; also why they prater 
stock. They provide evidence to sup- promised by rhe title, it should be to refer -to “Taung australopitlic- 


specific name had been given, such made up of a combination of bn»- 
practice goes far beyond the evidence elieiuixlry and genetics. A. Wilson 
and succeeds only in cluttering up the and V. M . Sarich have drown rtiaf the 
literature with useless nomenclature, arrangement of amino acids in the 


That is w'hy loading biologists, who 
have abandoned " 'typological think- 
ing " and subsiti luted “population- 
thinking ", adnvi't only the two 


• which they find and unearth fossils they probably will be by readers 
of early members of the human wanting to get on with the story 
stock. They provide evidence to sup- promised by rhe title, it should be 
port Darwin's opinion that Africa, said that they make tough going. 

• where they themselves live, was the There is a certain amount of repeti- 

• main evolutionary centre of Old tfon from one chapter to another and 
World higher primates including man there are gaps which make it difficult 
himself. It is easy to see from tables io follow the story ait all. There is 

• of the humanoid stem how very much talk about Pithecanthropus 
much enriched with branches it has (java Man, Pekin Marti, but taler 

, been by the work of the Leakeys. Homo credits suddenly appears, 


they probably will be by readers the evolutionary lineage of Man and 
wanting to get on with the story his forebears; also why they prater 
promised by the title, it should be to refer -to “Taung ausiralopithc- 
said that they make tough going, cine " or “ Pekin matt ", or " Olduvai 
There is a certain amount of repeti- Jraminid 7 ", enabling each form to 

lion from one chapter to another and be referred to accurately, without 

.. . . . ■ >. ■ ; 


inch enriched with branches it has (Java Man, Pekin Maul, but taler 
ccn by the work of the Leakey*. Homo eredus suddenly appears, 
It is not ciusy, though, to see why without any mention of the work or 


Dr. Lcnkcy's name appears on the 
title-page of Unveiling Man’s Origins, 
because except for u page and a half 


the name of B. G. Campbell, who 
pointed out in 1963 that the differ- 
ences between Java (and Pekin) Man 


of (preface, the bonk was written, not and modern man were not taxonomi- 
by him at nil. but by his wife. She tally worth the dM notion of diflfer- 
ptflecU 'Leakey's views, .but she refers rot genera. 
to hint in the (bird ponton, which is One of the bugbears of (he study of 

• odd /or the advertised senior author, the evolution of man has been the 

• The first chapter contains a good alaarity wiith which palaeontologists 
brief summary of progress made in have given Llinnean specific and 
the subject up to the yew 1859 often goneric names to their finds oE 


becoming embroiled in un verifiable 
taxonomic nomenclature. 

It seems that Mrs. Goodall is 
aware of this problem, for she always 
refers in her text to “ Zinjanfhropns " 
between inverted oonimas ; most 
biologists indude Jit among the aus- 
tralopitheoines. She is, however, on 
muon more uncertain ground when 
she affirms that " few , . . doubled 
the validity of Homo habilis " ; such 
experienced and authoritative 


(whjidi saw the publication of Dar- bones, or even of only a single tooth, 
wfato Origin of Species), but it is Biologists Who are familiar with the 
.surely an exaggeration to claim for progress made in genetics, and eqpe- 
Lucrotius in his De rcrum natura cfially pop u fan-ion genetics, an'd in 
that "Amongst the many brilliant variability, know that in rapidly 
■theories he postulated was one whic-h evolving populations — such as those 


One of the bugbears of (he study of anatomists and biologists ns Si r Wil- 
Dhe evolution of man has been fhe frid Le Gros Clank and I. T. 'Robin- 
alaority wfirth which palaeontologists son consider it to he no anorc than an 
have g[iven Lirniean specific and australopithedine variant. On present 
oft-en goneric names to thBir finds of showing, David Pilbeam agrees with 
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Lucretius in his De remm natura 
that "Amongst the many brilliant 
-theories he postulated tvns one which 
.astonishingly anticipates Ibe theory 
of evolution with which Charles Dar- 
win electriiied the world more than 
eighteen centuries later”. Lucretius 
'certainly recognized the struggle for 
existence, one of ibe most Important 
•factors in natural selection, but it is 
.possible for natural selection to work 
.■Without producing any evolution at 
4 all, and Darwin still hud to do some 


'this view. 

Unveiling Man’s Origins is mostly 
concerned with the morphology of 
bones and teeth, but there is one 
paragraph in which Mns. Goodftll 
refens to her daughter, Jane van 


of man Is forebears— ^variability is Lawaok-Goodall, and her ethologica! 


great. Since ,fihe gtiving of a new 
specific or goneric name carries wfoh 
if the implication that the bone or 
toollh belonged to an individual 
which when alive dSd no® breed with 
any individual lo whfich a different 


work on chimpanzees, for the infor- 
mation it gives about the capacity of 
apes to make and use tools. There 


molecule of the red blood pigment 
luomogluhm is identical iiu man and 
chimpan/cc, and differ* by two 
amino ucUK between man and gor- 
illa. There are nur-Uroife of cslimtiling 
the (time taken by mutation and 
natural selection for *he replacement 
of one amino avid by another in 
evolution. In the vase of the haemo- 
globin molecule, as also in those of 
fibrin-protein, and of cyitochromc-C, 
those estimates work out at a very 
low figure, around five million years, 
which lis much smaller than that 
favoured by 'palaeontologists, e>o 
more research is needed, but it is at a 
crucial point in the unveiling of 
man's origins. 

Mrs. Goodall properly draws 
attention to die feet 'that the fossils 
discussed do not exhibit a gradual 
and simultaneous dhange in all their 
parts. One of the best examples of 
this is the acquisition of vertical 
posture in austraiopithecines com- 
bined with retention of a very small 
brain. But this is only an example of 
the .principle of mosaic evolution, 
exhibited in all classes of vertebrates 
and in plant's, a realization which 
facilitates the understanding of how 
this principle has worked in the 
evolution of man. 

Another principle, which should 
have been discussed, is that of 
pactlomorphodis, the retention by the 
adult descendant of juvenilo ancestn.il 
features. The facts of this principle, 
which is of universal application in 


effect that there h. 
boliwccn the you™ J 
and il'hehunran: 
skull is quite huna,,; 
gradually alters." Tii B J 
of a comparison to 
uusira lopithocinc and; 
and lh.it of modem £ 
heavy brow ridges. H* 
morphosis ds muoluB; 
than Mial, if or the rmrttt 
in Ituman devekw 
rosTonsibleforthete 
of tilte ncwbornvfindtti 
the evtablishment oh 
couple as a Jong-tan 
vital for the fiuivbalui 
of every nentxn 
tliis be appbslto for lid 
Origins ? PhvsloloBv dJ 


a re other veils f ha l enn be raised from' the animal kingdom, were clearly 
the secrets of manb origins, besides recognized in n most unexpected 
bones and teeth. One of these veils is place — a remark by Tennyson to the 


Origins ? Physiology si 
•here, for dt was the id 
menstruation for oestna 
woman sexually acre 
limes, and monogamy (5 

There are some cards 
book which should In 
reeled. It was nptiain 
that DarWin publishidb 
Man. There are repeat# 
the " British Museum 
History"; there bnoo 
British Museum (Nam 
was so named by Aq rt 
to show chat if 'is an it 
ntivo from the old uifr 
Museum. 

But the most scrim 
(lint Unveiling Matt l 
bains not a single tt 
reference to thepuNft 
tho 'persons mcntwtied .1 
be intended for coJkgti 
kiymcn, aiVd if any ril 
delve a little deeper-t 
what -the thing! loot 1 


ind Humphries 


inography 
Christian Art 

fume 1 

! ' Schiller 

led by Janet SeliBtnan 

.tphy has for lung been 
\ as a mere adjunct lo 
ory of ari, but it is now 
jg 10 be rccogni/ed rh 
CH ianl discipline in its 
; ht. I'll is is Hie first .pari 
ajar work on the subject 
irings together the 
i of the world's lending 
i. Volume I is devoted 
niching analysis of 
Incarnation, 

iod. Baptism, Temptation, 
guraiion. Works and 
■s. For many years to 
le this book wifi constitute 
ucIbI reference work for art 
orbits and bibltcat scholars 
s 8 providing Rn essentia I 
pit Into Christian art amt a 
jth of illusirntivc niateriul. 

1 210 mm. 474 pages 
lluslrailons JI10.50 February 

Fuller Collection 
aclflc Artifacts 

Id by Roland W. Fore* 
Maryanne Force 
re his death Captain 
6. F. Fuller, one of the 
efs most assiduous and 
dcdgcablc collectors, 
mlcd his remarkable 
fcllon of fi.500 objects from 
pacific area— weapons, 
w, paddles, fishing 
[efflcnis, etc., worked in 
‘i, bone, shell and barkclnili 
, the Field Miisennt in 
ggo. Vo book could do 
£4 to the complete collection. 
{Careful selectivity provides n 
wentalive cross-section 
th mates this an important 


From evolution to pollution 


WE 

m 



JOHN E. PFEIFFER 1 
Hid Emergence of Miut 

477, pp. INeisop. £3 15s, 

John E, Pifeiffer has Joined tho 
fashionable but honourable company 
of those who hove sought to put to- 


behaviour of our primate cousins, In nray oome into the category of patterns, fto uses eviw 
particular baboons and chimpanzees, Btornry adornment ami ho designed epileplfc seizures «mqnjl 
and then that of aborigines and other to give rite reader human inlcrevl ami to ray thirt rive pmsl 


primitive peoples; lie -speculates oil 
the development of our language, 
art, environment and ability to invent 
the future; nnd ends with sonic 
thoughts about outer space, com- 


i 






For Barbara Oartland to say I 
| that »ho danced night it an | 
astottishiug ■ understatement. 
Her whole Jife has been one 
.frenzied gavotte— an extrav- 
agant pot pourri , of literary 
witppuringB a ml social: activity, 
punctuated, with advios on 
cverytlvlng from the oowump- 
.Hoft of Royal J«Hy to how lo 
j address the (third son of -an 
Irish Poor. The whole brlffiant 
J performance contained, but 
never confined, by the pro per 
■demaikte ‘.of etiquerie. 

, She first made an Impression 
•In the twenjiw. Day bu| rad, 
[wfth tho appeesrance of utter 
frivolity end the eiibtftanoe of 
some seiforimess, she danced 
l mal flirted, -and thought, and 
grew up. A your^g man .pro- 
posed to her at pqrtiy Ratiway . 
Station when sbo was wearing' 
one of Nomtaa HartneHh &«h- 
tlbnable «rey flajmel auits;. si 
friend of » fri^n^-.obnwriitied 
nrlblde at .ri'v jgott :<#[*• '.fiORr 
Eshwv The Duke at Devonshire . 
-rtitt lived In Devonshire House, 
Lord Latudowue In' Lana- 
(towne ftoiae,. everyone .was 
wHd about Harry ,wd Miss 
Onitkuid wa» young and gay. 


gether in simple langunae the history pitters, pollution and fnilh, 


of the human species In one general 
volume. Hla range is wide nnd his 


The ftyrmula « well-known but 
IntimidnfilVEdy difficult to put into 


lime to catch Itiv bic.iih; but the 
suctions on primalc and priniilivo 
niiinan behaviour and the anthropo- 
logical chit-chat ajre generally out of 
proportion to tho -res* of the book, 
unci thefrr relevance in not odways 
dom ansi rated. 


argument discursivo; he proceeds clfeot. Professor Pfeiffer has nssom- 
from -the rise of primates in Palneo* Med a great deaf of fascinating 
cone times, -through the development material, and bis general argument is 
of tlie first Jhominids on the Arrioan sound. But fits book ffrlls Short of 
sava turns, to 4he appearance of what it sobs out to be and whnt is 


mea a B ‘“L uea or . I "” 1 ? surprisingly little about ihe genetic 
matcrw'] , eoiwra I l i- flsp0c t8 -of human evolution or about 
sound. But his book ftrlis Short of ^ Hellion, n ce of the ico ages. The 


In some respects tho book is ill 
balanced. There is. for example, 
surprisingly little about -the genetic TtSwiSiniiL* 

aspects of human evolution or about but’du 

the Stance of „hc ta « 8B . ^ 


works, for 4 his mb tomographic study, brilliantly 
lions— it is useless tottoik® 1 ^- 

Jgf zjs mm.. 37 fi pages 
Musirations £10 June 

ttnal Penmanship 

, ftrd Johnston 

patterns, ft« usw by Heather Chiid 

tsaiagRanate- 

•My appiiCi tp ,0 Parma! 

Suoh an assertion if Hie distilled essence 

great deal more “PfSiES' ;« 8 loili P 18 ® 11 ® 11 ' 
ttra-n W here provided . * JJ 9 *®. out when 

smitonicnts about ^JBiptw. , 
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Chemistry’s atomist 
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♦Another volume of Barbara. 
Qartfelnd'jj autobiography, WE 
DANOBP ALL NIOHT, will 
Ije pubwhed on let February. 
HtnfcHiNSbN r £L<>0. 
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ELIZABETH C PATTERSON 1 well portrayed, and likewise the high 
John Dalton and Ibe Atomic Theory esteem In which he was held in hta 

adopted; cSty, Manchester, 

JftPv Yorki Doubleday, . Tfcs solf-eduoated schoolmaster 

$6.95 (paperback, SI. 95) taught in Manchester from ‘1793 

, . ■ — . ; until his dearth in 1844. He inveet- 

! It seems highly . appropriate that many aspects or science 

John Dalton, who gave so much' of beyond ohem^.Uy pure and simple, 
his life to beaching young people, and HU studies oroolour-bhndness, for 
Whose writings are marked by sknpli- instance, are or the greatest interest, 
city and clarity, should at last have ® ; was feom a typically mechanistic 
found a- biograBhfic : eB^btek^»Br elpaieatary physics that 

. 'V eyfhgTkU ri 9 ti^ y^ir ‘ Jfi ^ i tttftf ; . new species' ’ of 

, terras to airnost any audience, young'..' ohemwlpy' without wHch-' mis name 
or • old.’ ' • Professor Pattereoh’s wouW’be all btrt fohgotteh. Professor 
account is relatively long and Com- ■ Pattweon nrakea the point with the 

• prehenslve, but her pace is leisurely . help Of extended quotation,, both 

j ftpd her choice of materials weu . from Dalton add his contemporaries, , 
balanced. Dalton's atomic cohcep- ' and she does £b with sqch anae$fh- 
tion <A matter brought about a revo- otic charm that the lcast scientific of 
lotion in chemistry ' of Irnfhense in- her readers will feel no pain what- 
teltectuhl npd ' practical irmiortahee, soever at the -truths she es&aots. 

? eVcIo ^ 1< ^. t i _ <|f “f perc ale ohaptere or shorter pas- 

(which.dale perhaps itm his wprk . sages whidi obviously had . to be 

^atur- r included, toch aS on the retetkm of 
ahy given .pride'. of place and ex- Qakcm’s idea* to those of Berzelius; 

•SiHSSrs SSSis 

deni of . the take District .. v • ,t j le l S y 10 ^ 

v . t . , , 4 ... • , . sUDjectt of heart; but in aft cages 

• Tho histphcal background to a there is an adequate afppendage of 

• Jife co nounrent with *e eariy Jndto- notes by whacT.the issF may be 

• trial Revolution is givejt |n enough, judged or ftunmed; The hnAk »ni, 

ij book — astonish few. DaUoti scholars, but It 

dent. Dalton a Hie asa, Quaker « *. yilj ..pdl^p ,-xa^i ' ; 
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one group of arguments to explain a 
phenomenon, suoli as the end of (he 
CretAdlous reptiles, the onset of (he 
Pleistocene -ice ages, or the growth in 
the sJze of 4ihe human brain. He does 
not claim there are no other explana- 
tions, but his manner of presentation 
has the elfect of excluding or 
devaluing them. 

Professor Pfeiffer sometimes 
{unms to conclusions. For instance, 
in discussing prehistoric behaviour 
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is the sort of book 
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est in easily digestitr 
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In the style of Rome 


AXEL DOMTIIIUS am) .|. B. WARD- 
PURKINS: 

Kfruscnn nnd Rmnnn Architecture 
The Pelican History of An. 

<£2pp. Penguin. £8 I Us. 

Few would disagree ihai in no tillicr 
branch of art are the life and 
achievement of a people or epoch 
more transparently reflected than in 
their buildings. This holds true, 
above all, for the subject or the large 
and important work of scholar-ship 
here reviewed: ihc architecture of 
the Romans both in their earliest 
days, as confined to Central Italy, 
and then as the rulers of an empire 
that embraced first the whole of Ihc 
peninsula and eventually the entire 
ancient world from the Tyne Lo 
Mesopotamia, from the Sahara to 
ihe Rhine and Danube. The fruit of 
this Boethius/ Wurd-Perkins partner- 
ship is no mere architectural mnoual. 
Descriptions of buildings there arc in 
plenty— lucid, vivid, and exact. But 
in every chapter of Etruscan aiul 
Roman Architecture those buildings 
arc related, with fine discernment, to 
the political, social, economic, and 
cultural background of the indi- 
viduals, groups of persons, and 
regions to whom they owed their 
existence. The reader is. in fact, pre- 
sented with an illuminating history 
of the spirit, development and spread 
of Roman civilization (in that term's 
widest sense) as manifested in the 
almost infinitely varied surviving 
monuments. 

Part One, Axel Boethius's contri- 
bution, tells ihc story in Italy front 
prehistoric times down to the end of 
the Republic. But the lion's share, 
Parts Two to Four, the history of 
Roman building from Augustus to 
Constantine, in Rome, Italy, and all 
the provinces, has fallen to J. B. 
Ward -Perkins. If the former's task 
was simpler in being limited geo- 
graphically to hilly, the fact that so 
much Etruscan and republican archi- 
tecture has been lost or overlaid 
(Etruscan tombs excepted) creates 
many problems which (he author 
most skilfully surmount*), filling the 
gaps with recourse to the incline! 
evidence of ancient literature and of 
other arte, notably painting nnd 
sculpture. Tho result is it coherent 
picture of tliis vital formative per- 
iod’s successive stages . nnd of its 
legacies -to the imperial age. Promi- 
nent among the latter are the Etrus- 
can temple with its podium and axial 
planning (incidentally BoBthius in- 
clines to belief in the Etruscans’ 
oriental origin) ; Etruscan town- 
planning and domestic architecture; 
the gradual helleniziition, from 


Magna Liraecm and Li recce proper, 
of comae t mi o Imliru in Rome; llic 
advent of marble; and, above all. 
ihe divjovery of concrete and iis 
possibilities. 

ft is the exploitation ««f this dis- 
covery, most aptly termed "‘Ihe 
Roman Architectural Revolution ", 
that is the content of the most 
exciting chapter in Part Two, which 
very suitably makes a break, be- 
tween Trajan and Hadrian, in the 
chronological account of building in 
Rome from Augustus to Alexander 
Severus. - h was left to Rome to 
evolve an architecture to which ihe 
concept of interior space was funda- 
mental. ' 'I he whole lace of ancient 
building was, in fact, changed ; and 
it is not easy to imagine what ihe 
future of Roman (and later Euro- 
pean) architecture would have been 
had the potentialities of Italian pin.- 
zolana in the make-up of concrete 
not been grasped. The repercussions 
of this revolution on domestic build- 
ing, already heralded under the lute 
Republic, are central to nnuliicr 
striking chapter in this section— rtiat 
sin houses in the towns and country- 
side 0 / Italy. 

Part Three takes us the round of 
the Roman firovincex from Britain 
to Morocco, via Spain, north- western 
and central Europe, Greece, Asia 
Minor, the Roman East, ihc 
last including .Syria tin the widest 
sense) and the Mesopotamian fron- 
tier lands, Egypt, and the rest of 
North Africa. “ Don't imagine it to 
be your quickest way to gel archi- 
tects from Rome, for it is usually 
from Greece that they come here " 
was Trajan's (art reply to Pliny’s re- 
quest For an architect from Rome to 
solve the building problems of Bilhy- 
nian Claudiopolls : and the migra- 
tion to Italy and the western pro- 
vinces of architects, craftsmen, 
marbles, and architectural stylos 
from cast of the Adriatic is a com- 
monplace. 

But (hat is only half the truth. J o 
rood these fascinating ohiwtera is to 
be comlmiaJJy impressed, by the 
strength of the tide that flowed the 
other way, eastwards from Italy— 
not only to Roman colonies such as 
Corinth that were founded in Groek- 
speuking lauds, but also'lo some of 
(no long-evtnhtished strongholds of 
hclleiiislic tradition in Asia Minor 
and Syria. There we find temples 
roared on oodia after the Italic style, 
bath -complexes of the type evolved 
In Rome, Greek theatres trans- 
formed, and theatres built de novoj 
on the Roman model, even amphi- 
theatres occasionally ; and, perhaps 
most interesting of all, brave 


Etruscans in essence 


MARIO MORKTTI nnd 

■ GUGUELMO MAETZKB 1 

The Art of (he Etruscans 

■ Translated by Peggy Martin. 

252pp. Thames and Hudson. £8 8s. 

A picture book, and of its sort an 
. exceptionally good oqe. Leonard vojb 
! Matt is a photographer who combines 
j outstanding technical competence 
! with a rare sensitivity for the works 
> of classical antiquity. 

Tine, many of the pieces are 
. show in greater detail than bvm 
fiieir makers cam have seeiK and for 
greater than most, museum, visitors 
i aai> ever hope to see-; Pitt ow# one 
I . aqoapta' tho bonvenitiqn chat; the 
; caimera may exptert and interpret the 
artist's work as well as merely 
. reproduce it, the results in nearly 
every case are singularly true to tbit 
, spirit of ^b» period. Add to this a 
selection of objects which 6 s persons 
wjtlwut: Wng «»e^rici and which 
. includes a refreshing pqmber of little- 

e tographed piece?, together whh a 
fine landscapes, and fho result re 
about as authentic and representatilvti 
a vision of fitruspan art as one cduld 
hope lo achieve 1 within .|Jie compass 
of £50 iUust rations. ’ ' ‘ „ 

* • The ,ttp?t by > Mario . Moretei .and 
::.GiwMto Maetake' js. Jjtele. more. 
: ihaia a sprie$- ckf ektepded capfctofis:. 


the (ifrulspot, si/e, ■ present location 
and date 0 f etich object, together with 
a brief assessment of its historical 
and. artisliic signlfloanoe. Since the 
authors are tihe superiniteu dents for 
southern and northern Etruria 
respectively, the content is as nearly 
definitive as one coukJ hope foir from 
so brief n oommentwy on what s 
often , very ■oon'^lrov 0 rsiai■ , material. 
The only. serloiui quarrel (shared, it 
seems, with the compiler of the index 
to fihe accompanying map) is with 
Sgr. MorettiV continued ucc?p(ance 
of -the modern Bokeaa, rather than 
Orvialo, tis the site of Etruscan 
Vofai’mi. This is a view ■ which the 
extensive postwar excavations on 1 
both sites' make it increasingly, diifi- ; 
cult' to defend, and it' is particularly 
regrettable irithe contextsince itcuts 
across whu( is, after the quality of 
the photography, - the book's, most’ 
sUiriuIntidg and 1 originul feature— 
namely, ; its iirrangeniont . geogmphi- . 
cally .In nccordiince with tbe terri- : 
Cories of the efty. states that comprised , 
tHe Etruscan cbnJedsration.r,; .. ; .. 

These •. ctly^sta tbs, shared ' lito same 
language and a broatfiy ednunon 
backgrptind of material 1 culture and 


attempt* to vivmSatc tbv achieve, 
men K D) Roman concrete in local 
media »>t inferior qiulity. Fart Four 
rounds oil' the whole story with a 
comprehensive survey of late pag^n 
■ti'chi lecture in Rome .iml ihe 
province v 

The line-drawings- plans, eleva- 
tions, reconstructions. and nxonoinc- 
trie views— are admirably clear. The 
plates, a suhiVantial number from 
Dr. Ward-Perk ins's own camera, are 
uniformly first-class and include 
sonic niagnificcnt aerial views, .some 
little- known monuments and archi- 
tectural details, nnd some unfamiliar 
pictures of familiar buildings, Thai 
the text will encounter serious criti- 
cism scents extremely unlikely. 

Meanwhile 0 few very minor 
queries come to mind. Apropos of 
the iniilti-sturcycd tenement house 
here claimed as a local Roman (and 
later Ostian) phenomenon, do not the 
multi-storeyed insulae recently found 
at Ephesus t/.L./V. 1 6. v.W, pp. 7Gf>- 
K; 23. v.(>4, pp. 822-4) and appar- 
ently dating from the first century 
n.<\ deserve a passing mention, at 
least in a note ? Has not ihc thor- 
oughly romanized Apollodorus of 
Damascus, Trajan's master-architect, 
loft behind him one small token of 
his eastern origin on the Column's 
base, namely the oriental corkscrew 
moulding that features so conspi- 
cuously at Baalbek and Hatra? Is it 
not, perhaps, a trifle rash to write as 
yet of the "assured chronology " of 
the Petrim rock-cut tomb-facades V 
And is ir really so plausible thal the 
great Piazza Armcrinn villa in cen- 
tral Sicily was the retired Maxi- 
m-ian’s residence 'J The leading 
themes of its mosaics— ihe capture 
of beasts for the arena, other anininl- 
hunting, amJ mythological motif* 
tool to mention the "bikini" 
girls)- would seem to be out of 
keeping with the interests of an 
emperor who througliouv his brief, 
enforced retirement was panting lo 
return to politics. 

AxeJ BoBfhius tlid nol, a lire, sur- 
vive until publication day. Bui his 
partner will sorely reap n rfohly 
deserved reward from the enthusias- 
tic welcome that this magnum opus is 
certain 10 receive — a reward for 
many years of intensive study of the 
literature, ancient and modem, of his 
topic, of the cultivation of many 
fruitful contacts with archaeological ■ 
coMeagucs, and of extensive travel 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the Roman world in order (0 
appraise ,the monuments /» situ. For 
every serious student of classical 
Rome this book is a " must 


Tellgtous belief; (herd ma- a. lively 
extehahge. .betWeto , throi of, * siicn 
portable objects a*, brohzeft, iyorlea, 
Jewelry . ttnfl. stuffs ; • . .apd all . , in 
vturytog degrees oamd , under the 


Greek aiul Italic influences wliich ittd 
so nmoh to shape the. Etruscan 
artistic milieu, Bui within this broad 
communoty dhere were notable .re- 
gional difireretices. Thwc were many 
aspects of dally, life in which a city 
such as Caere or Veit hnd far more in 
common wWi Rome and iis oilier- 
Latin neighbours than' with far : off; 
Ckialiiip or- Voteterrae.' ■'-.■• 

• This is unquestionably the right 
framework in which to explore the 
complex phenomenon of Btnuvoan 
art Never before can the output of 
Ckisfem; Bar example, that quimefc- 
setsjfajly Btir usean . tiome of the teg-, 
endacy Lara-. Porse^a, have been so 
concisely • yet. . ; oxprefwiveiiy . pre.' 
•sented-Ohe strange caboplc urns, a 
purely local- phenomenon, barbaric 
yet enormously vitoil i; tii? Impact of 
" dnediiHc Grcek seulpturp on such 
pieces as -Uhc tachaituing sixih-ccntury 
quartd of bronze Jiigores from near-- 
by dr olio,: stiffly (reading the meas- 
ure of som^ . loog-forgotten ■ qua- • 
dr ibe: the no less explicit (bill how. 
dlfjorent) Ionic > Greek, influenco on, 
' ihe Iivriy..sb)>hisri l ca'tekf .fiirierary re- ; 
Vwfs of the. fifth century; in dtip cart 
. manifest.ity. part of tho :sarne. world as 
the oont©mj>orary .paint^Vgs of; Tart 
quinia. Here,- portrayed with^a nws-: 

1 terly economy, >is the esifence of ihe 
, first and., finest period of Bitriwcaiiarl . 
jd vivi:d r»ricrocostti. : ; • V ' > 
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Lund Humphries 

Modern Chairs 191B-70 

A lurtl.-ovcr vi-rsinii of [Ite 
publ ii_-.il ion (luu acc«)iiip.i(ucd (lic 
rivt:iii L‘Nliih»linu .il liic 
Whilcc'upL-l Art Gallery 
liirruiigcU hy 1 lie ( iteulitlmn 
Deparliiicnt, Victoria and Albeit 
Museum 1 . li t'cAiuvu-. 120 of 
il)« imi'it CMrilinu and urigin.il 
chairs (and I heir Ucshpiciil 
from the last 50 years. ,utd 
includes un iiislnrical 
inirodiLClinn by Cam) Uogbcn. 
new duvriupmcois in chair 
inanulaciurc by Dennis Youn^, 
the ciintr us an by Reyncr 
Uauhani, the chair today and 
tomorrow hy Shcrhan 
Cantacu/ino, and Joseph 
Rykwcrt on the future of the 
chair. Lully illustrated. 

US \ 205 mm, 1 5(\ puyics 
n Maivh 

The Complete Sculpture of 
Barbara Hepworth 
1960-69 

Edited by Alan Bowneas 
This handsome volume (including 
a ontaldguc ruistumdl fully 
documcnls Barbara Hejuvo rill's 
sculptural output in the last ten 
years — a decade in which the 
artist has produced over 200 
works, more than in the whole 
of the rest of her career. 
VirfuuUy every piece is 
illustrated, and in addition to 
250 block and white 
reproductions, there nre tfi 
fuir-p:igc pktes in colour. A 
limited edition of ISO copies 
of the work is also being made 
available, containing a signed 
lithograph by the artist. 

205 x 240 mm. 224 pages 
16 colour plates 

250 black and white reproductions 
H Limited edition £30 April 

Oskar Schlemmer : Man 

Translated by Janet Soligman 

Heimo Kuchling lias edited this 
version of Sehlcmmcr's 
previous^ unpublished notes 
for the Dnuhuua classes he 
taught in l , J2M-29. ILegacdless 
of the Hauhatix attitude lo the 
new technology, central to its 
aims was a coitsidcrnlion of man ■ 
as a Horial noimul and ns nn 
individual. Figure drawing was 
A prbtefpni feature of 
JWilemmcr's course, bur the 
notes also draw extensively on - 
philosophy, psychology and the 
natural smeitecs. 

250 x 180 mm. 160 pages 
Fully illustrated i!3.25 May 

The Penrose Annual 1971 

The International- review ot 
the graphic arts 
Edited by Herbert Spencer 
Volumes 64 o£ Penrose continues 
ila unique BDuual assessment of 
nH file latest trends in the 
printed communications 
industry which makes it the 
most sought after sourcebook 
in its field. Computers, 
typesetting, cassette TV, 
letenewspnpcrs, Htliograpliy 
without water, paper, all receive 
comprehensive treatment, whilst 
newspaper cartoons, music 
punting, drawing on the stone 
and lettering on hook jackets are 
among the 22 topics that will 
delight (he specialist. The 
illustrations as always are 
ravishing. 

297 x 230 mm, 200 pages 

Fulty illustrated 

Limp £3.50 floth £5 April 

Early Ming Warea of 
Chfngtecheir •' 

A. D. Brankaton ... 

A re-issye .with some additions, 
including a contribution by 
Spame Jeuyns, ; of ihe cl^sc 
Wart:' first issued in Peking in 
(938. The publication, remains' 
a key study of Chinese ceramics. 
248 x 165 mm • 

120 pages, 44 plates £5 

Literature or> 

Modern Art 

Alexander Davis ' 

An iUus|rnte<l Inlcrnnfional 
bibliograpliy containing. 3,500 
refer* a^cs to. books, articles and 
exhibition catalogites'whidi 
appeared in ihc lield of 
cqntcpiporary art during IVo 1 ). 

AO invaluable soOl for artists, 
art historians, librarians, and 
students.. . . . 

297 x 210 mm. 

112 pa£$S. Pfiper £2.30 February 

Lund Humphries 
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Warburg Institute, 
London. Studies. 


lu hl ldn.il !■ >f ii Ill'll . ‘ it'lhl't'imJ ■ 

j .Sulumnn, UkFuftl (j. ( l|iibliiiis. . tic 
■' i in sir ii. Wu-libiM initl Ik'lxriutuiS'ii-' Cilu* 
\ cii'iuiiK ciM lii ii Klt-rikiTi lies 14. Julii- 
himifi'ifs. Mil lliilrjui.il Vim A. Jk'imilTjli 
mill l( Kr.inlhcinici . I ijinlmi. I0M. SM.S*' 
I Kutlilhul. Hugo. 1 lie miniatures i>i llif 
t’.iiis I'fi.illi-r A tluiJy In MMiili: Itiriiii- 
line paJi'liiiti I i ■iiilini, (9IS. S.I7.SH. 

4 livUsthiniill. K. V*. IIUronymuH Much- 
let mill m'Iiiu liililmiliel-. I iinjini. IflU 

SI 1.50 

5 ttlrlUm-niln, WuUfc. anti iVnlUtmy 
[Mini! (ciN.I. Jin- >|r.|itli ius nf Mloiljt 
I'misslri ruijln^iit' ralsinniv. 

I'jH I: Ui Ui kul tnhiecis. in enlliiLr.rulir.n 
ttii lliiilull Will Simcr. Lmidini. I 1 * •**. 

SJfl.GU 

1‘jii II: iliulnr). riinumiv. allucnru's. In 
ki>Uilbfir:ill<>il trill, Uihlnil Winkin' Or 

I IW $18.00. 

1 ‘n.ra III : Ms liiolou's.il S'ulijwi). in e«>l- 
lulHiriiLion willi Min K.. WtUerlioiuc end 
J.oif rusk] In. 1. 1 mil nn. 195.1. SM S'*. 

II Jlilik*. Knurr. A1.Mli uihl -<llcv»r} in 

tiii,*irnt nn l<-iidiin lV*J'.i Sl2.SU. 

J Adhfmxr. lean. Iiilliifnees aniUim-s 
iI.iiih l atl tin Mtiyen-Ayu fr.inpuii- Keclier- 
clua tar lei s»>utti-s cl les lltcaici i'lasplru- 
[luii [nn Jnii. 

Wufi iic w prefaiv Ivy Uic unilmr. $20.00. 

S Mullet Kurt. 171c AiikOriieksfiinhlinn 
nil cm icrMii/icr l inurm Lontlnn. I9.'H. 

$9.00. 

0 Siul, IiiU. Ram brun ill's socrlllM *»T 

Manual'. IWW. $5.00. 

10 Kulwnc1lenbo,C4i. Ailulf. Alluscrlcs 
nf llm virtues ami sites In madiaoviil art. 

1 mill on. 19.1V. $12.50. 

12. Buchilnli iliijeo. and Olio Knu. Hand 
ln( of I tin minuted Oriental Christian 
rofliiincriiita. Lawton, 1942. S8.CU. 

I. 1. Pnuortfty, KnrFiii Thu Coder Huygens 

and U-niiarik» du Vinci's art Ihcury. Tlie 
I'lcrptiiu Maieixi Library Crnlux M.A. 
1159. (iindna, IV4I>. C'nrrecicd reprint, 
willi nrit preface. $15.09. 

(5. YiiCm l-'rancei A. 'Hie Frcncfi aca- 
ilemics r> I die siMucnili ccnlmy. I.ondnn. 

. 1 948. 518.00. 

1 7. lJdiescMllr, linns. Mctllocv.il human* 
him In die life and w riling of Julm hi Sails* 
hury. With an epllnnue : John of SaNtNtry 
mill i/w School of ClkVtrex. written eipe- 
e lolly tor tills reprint edition, updating 
ihs buoft to i960. Liiudon, 1950. $18.00. 

22. Walker, U. P. Spiritual and demonic 
njoak (mm Flclno Ui Camponotla. Lan- 
dau. IhflB. $15.50 

CliBHiIttrlin 24Sf. MiM£*. Les Sources. 

II. (24. 

A comprehensive brochure on our 
Art History reprints is available on 
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Rehabilitating the Academie 


Al.ULIM no I Mi: : 

TIib Atmlcfii.t and French Painting in 
Hie Nineteenth Cenlnrj 
3.10pp. Phaidon- £8. 

All his tor in ns of Impressionism have 
■ilrcsvHl the malign and inhibiting 
role that the ucadcinic (caching of the 
Ccolc dcs Beaux Arts and the 
Academic exercised oil whiil is today 
regarded as the central stream of 
French nineteen til-century pictorial 
art, the landscape painting developed 
first by I he Barbizon school and later 
by the Impressionists. “The artistic 
conceptions which guided the 
Academy in its policy", writes John 
Rcwalci in his standard History of 
hujiresxitiiiisni. " were ihnie put for- 
ward in David's studio and trans- 
formed, though not relaxed, by his 
most famous pupil Ingres." In the 
schools, it is generally claimed, neo- 
classic drawing, high finish and 
" serious” historical subject-matter 
were ruthlessly enforced and origi- 
nality completely crushed. It is the 
whole purpose of Mr. Boimc's admir- 
able study to show that (his was not 
so nnd that the Academic made an 
essentia] contribution to (he training 
of almost every independent painter 
of the latter part of the century, not 
only through the inclusion of land- 
scape painting in the Prix dc Rome 
curriculum with the foundaiion of the 
triennial landscape competition in 
1817, but still more by what he calls 
" the aesthetics of the sketch 
Origin-ality, of course, was a con- 
stant preoccupation, of French artists 


from the Revolution onwards, and 
Nicuiverkerkc's Decree of JW>3 re- 
formed the teaching of the Ecole dcs 
Beaux Arts with a particular eye to 
encouraging just that. At die 
oilier end of the period, in I8U0 
Valenciennes codifies! the official 
ncoclassic view of landscape paint- 
ing in his Elements tie In iwn/vtiiiv 
prtuique. where he constantly em- 
phasized the importance of making 
rapid sketches from nature in the 
open air. This teaching he exempli- 
fied in the nine hundred or more 
brilliant “ .impressions from nature " 
bequeathed to 4hc Louvre by the 
Princcsse de Croy in the 1930s. The 
“aesthetics of the sketch” awoke 
quite early on in .the century. Cou- 
ture over and over again emphasized 
to his pupils (he importance ol (lie 
sketch as a seJC-sutfitiicnt work of 
a ^1. Henner, on being shown an 
i ; 6(uit-/ic of a landscape by n young 
painter, is on record as saying: 
" Send iit to the Salon just like that 
. , . there is no reason to add 
anything.” Well before the middle of 
tlie century an academic (and today 
almost forgotten) artist like De- 
camps was deliberately painting 
works of a sketchy character in 
small formal for sale to wealthy 
amateurs (Lord Hertford was one of 
them and possessed no fewer than 
forty-three works by this artist). 
Decamps adopted the most bizarre 
technical devices— the palette knife, 
the razor and even abrasion with 
stones— to give (Jieni the desired 
rough finish. Perhaps more than the 
danger of destroying the spontaneity 


of a sketch by finishing, it was tlie 
discovery by ai lists like these that 
such things actually expressed their 
deepest artistic aims which made die 
rough finish popular. Even an arch- 
conservative like Lehmann made a 
crucial contribution, in Mr. Boimc’s 
view, to Seurat’s technical methods. 

iFrcnch academic art of the nine- 
teen ill century has been so utterly 
out of fashion for so long dial facts 
such a.s these have been forgotten. By 
examining French nineteen lli-con- 
lury ant in iu» totality and by stress- 
ing the views of now fuccless pain- 
ters tike those mentioned and many 
more ihat he lias disinterred, Mr. 
Boimo is able to show Dial the 
struggle between the “ progressives ” 
and the “ academies " was not quite 
the heroic battle i( has generally 
boon represented to have been. The 
Academic and (he £eole actually 
made a positive contribution to the 
evolution of independent tendencies 
even if it was sometimes unintended. 
Without ihe official 'teaching, and 
sdH more that of traditional teachers 
like Couture and G ley re outside the 
Acnddmic, not only would the Ini* 
pressionisit movement have failed to 
conic to birth in die form it did hut 
the work of die first Impressionists 
would have been received with even 
levs understanding by the artistic 
public than was in fact 1-lie c&so. This 
excellently researched work makes n 
very important contribution to the 
.study of modern painting and one 
which future historians of the 
French Impressionists will be unable 
to overlook with impunity. 
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GIULLVNO DitfGANI'f : which eighteen and a half pages arc inept statement about the ctfoci 

The View Pointers of Lurone quotations from earlier writings, camera ohscur;i on C «n;i lot to'< 

dl], fin While it is useful to have these It is the same with the p 

Jlopp. rnaluon. tiu. assembled within two covers.' the anthology. London, fur exsm 

" . ‘ “ _ — — anthologizing method hn9 Its dU- ilhislralcdhy one caprice in by 

A view painting or vedttiu (literally advantages from the standpoint of R led very questionably repre 
“ what is seen "i can be any sort of art history. Thus on (lie crucial the city at all niul. in any v.tsi 
view pHinteel precisely and rccognl/.- question of Canaletto’s use of the outside Bripanli’s definition ii 
ably which gives a faithful image of camera obsoura wc ore given a long graphical view paint ing. ThK 
n doRnito- place. In rtceot times, passage by Tcreslo P-lgnalli arguing lowed by a dozen London vii 
however, the word has increasingly, i-hat the curious drawings in the Canaletto (with the views of VV 
como to he applied to viows of towns. Acciidcmin Qnadenio were made and one of liton thrown in) 
rather tbnn the country, the sort^ol without 4bc oamcra's aid. hut nothing pu fitting of Whitehull by foil, 
topographical paintings of which from Dr. OloscWI's book very co- mg -by Scott or any other 1 
Cnualclto in his vJovw of Venice ana gently refuting these arguments— a veduilsto. Mur low and, son 
London is the most familiar and the hook, incidentally, whose findings surprisingly, Wright of Derby 
greatest exponent. Pignalti has subsequently accepted to of whose works is illmlruU 

Four years ago Chuliimo Brigapil {l considerable degree. Likewise by thp ouly English painters to g 
wrote a most interesting study tracing quoting on the same subject from a into the " Biographic* of Artis 
the origins of such town scapes from book published in t946 before he was iBut If this book i-s not the m 
the sixteenth -century 'drawings of familiar with Canaletto’s earliest nnd be -desired history of Europcr 
Rome and its antiquities by Hcem- greatest works (mostly In the English painting It purports to be. it n 
skirk and other Dulch painters. Royal collection) the late Roberto stimulating bedside antholo 
through its gradual naturalization in l.oughj is made to make a peculiarly any lover of European travel, 
the works of Malian artists like 
Sinibalclo Scorza and Codazzi, until 

it springs to fall life at the end of the tpv 1 • . 1 

: seventeenth century in (he hands of f±r\ 1 QPni7P l t , P/1 1^X7 

v another itaHanudhg Dutch painter, IvvvllovU V vl t-vl Lvll im J 
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inept stulcmeut about the ctfocl of the 
camera ohscura on Canaletto's ait. 

Jl is the same with tlie pictorial 
anthology, london. for example, is 
illustrated by one caprice io by Murco 
Ricci very questionably representing 
the oily at all and. in any case, quite 
outside Briganli's definition ol topo- 
graphical view painting. This is fol- 
low'd! by a dozen -London views by 
Canaletto (with the views of Warwiok 
and one of lit on thrown in) and r 
painting of Whitehull by JoH. Noth- 
ing by Scott or any other English 
vet! it t Is to. Marlow and, somewhat 
surprisingly, Wright of Derby (none 
of whose works is illustrated) tire 
thp only English painters ui gel even 
into the “ Biographies of Artists 

■Rut if this hook is not the much-to- 
be -desired history of European view 
painting It purports to be. it makes a 
stimulating bedside anthology for 
any lover of European travel. 


ings in this memorable display have 
been chosen To represent French 
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back home &onie souvenir of the- lory, and now reappearing in a new st. Sebastian”. It is interesting < u sw 
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palating in this volume. An under- 
standable exception is the reproduc- 
tion of the Berlin rather than the 
Broglie version of Georges de la 
Tour’s " St. Irene with the Wounded 
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Among unknown or little known 
paintings acquired since the war by 
public coHections included here are 
Bernini’s ■» portrait of a Young 
Mali ”, which appeared at a sale in 
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consider the significance of this 
group’s subject- mailer and its con- 
nexions with anarchism and the 


influenced Seurat, such ai Millet. 
Pums de Chava lines, U cello and 
Piero della Francesca, where hieratic 


fivmiMtiti' w- 'u. I -u 'V i *«ncesca. wnere nieratic 
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6M numbered copie, oKori far fewer, of course, on circle felt that there was a connexion three essays on Delacroix! one wS 
■numerous followers, even on between Seurat’s researches into line welcome extra** from them either 
. ' »od artists as ChnriesAng- and colour and their own theories of here or in Hie appendix. But adinil- 

Carmma Buram ft™ E ^Tuwf nnhok Pi 1 ^ dra , m /.T' , ^ u ^ rcoh ^ c, i c [ e<My lhi * is « book about Neo- 

/• i, e • an ^ Albert Dubois-PiUet. dc dcgagenient, d absolu. Nous iit ions Impressionism not on Seurat atone 
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coloured miniatures. vSf™ T, Dili'S- . . . , < hah ' u ^ “ Parade and also 


Ing his stature, there are 
lively few good books on 
nd far fewer, of course, on 


Seurat as “seeking to Hind unity 
between his own efforts and those of 
the contemporary poets and niusi- 

018111 ” ‘ I via cm-. <V>ni I, .....I i.:_ 


thmg io " La Baignadc " and “ La 
Grande Jauc " ; and, as wc arc told 
ihat the only formal writings pro- 
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illustrations, is able to give 
i clearer view of their work. 


three essays on Delacroix, one would 
welcome exirauts from them either 
here or in the appendix. Bui admit- 
tedly t'h-k is a book about Nco- 
Impressionism, not on Seurat alone. 
Professor Herbert brings out well the 
significance of Charles Blanc’s 
Efiyplian art for 
' v namit " and ** Parade and aUn 


I • , r ^ hamit and ** Parade and also 

In view ot the classical qualities of -omc umuuiul parallels with Gauguin 

NPf>. niAraeciAniA> m .. ° 


clearer view of their work, so niitoh Neo-Impressionist art, it is Th* « * c- "r 

ic, attributed to Seurat, that interesting that Angrand, fo r exam- ; f ablv naL ° ? lgnac are ’ iu . ev ' 
wers would develop such a pic, should have been a dose friend nortaV tlilnl J ^ mon * m “* 'J?' 
and impersonal brush-stroke of MonJas, who founded the Ecoie KiW £ !i .l" 1 "? thrU ! n h,s 
pne would be able to d is tin- Romane to revindicate the Greco 
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B and impersonal brush-stroke of Mordas, who founded th, 
Lpne would be able to d is tin- Romane to revindicate the 
Bw individual authorship of Lanin tradition of French lit 
L happily .seem not to have as an antidote to what he coi 
|l9lled, and their drawings formless nordie romanticism 


[individual and idiosyncratic, 
eo-fmpressfonis/.s has a sec- 
: each of the artists' lives 
l,by one on the works) which 
i both unfamiliar and fnsci- 
for instance, all Peritjean’s 
a brothers became military 
to. and Dubois-Pillet spent so 
x his tarly life in the army 
active years as a 


flic Neo- Impressionists begins 
with an account of Seurat's life by 
Jean Sutter, which inevitably covers 
familiar ground. It is followed by a 
short sect ion consisting of his friends’ 


and music to ctuRIc his works 
“ Scherzo ” or " Larghet-to ", He was 
a great friend of Maxi mi lien Luce, 
but in general he must have been a 
touchy, difficult nian, since at one 
t'inie or another nearly all the Neo- 
impressionisis quarrelled with him 


cm<l oontemporivries* ?ccoum, of 

as; is s 


particularly welcome for such a 
i-eserved, elusive man. Everyone 
agreed that he was extremely hand- 
some and taciturn. Tdodor dc 


l One wonders what. If any, ,1C an< * taciturn. Tdodor dc 
I artistic significance of Uieir Wyzcwa summed him up: “He 
trigin— so many of the Neo- D ?ltoved *n the importance of thco- 


ists, at least before the 1880s, but 
then the Neo-Jmpressionists had far 
more theories to quarrel about). 
Other sections deal with Edmond 

willi drnwlnHs by many of the Neo- “«"»"* In importance ot theo- Dubois-Se^LucrenpTs^ 

wilh r were b J rn [ower r.e«, (He ; absolute value of methods. Hayet, Siy^Peritk^d ie 
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I disciples were already 
pwing with colour theories 
Ky met them, and also how 
foo- Impressionists, like Pis- 
uer rejected tWs method as 
ft of a traitjacket. But nearly 
ffMaters stiff retained a great 
practice and st-yle. 
hwe HhiSralcd are 
fm abimdam and beautiful, 
r « v »*** dhsncH'1 back- 
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EnJ.n?t^ f ^ 8,0nis ‘ T1 which summarizes (ho colour theories as : young Matisse in the period just 

KJnXti wfiowers to Jay so celebration of the power of pure before Fauvhm ; and how the men 

and *5 expressive power of fine, who were to be Cubists hung Seurat’s 

; 8 °. erl R o°d In his T/idorle colour and t value, and the reform of works in their studios and, much 

Loul V ,r3 ' °ne of impressionism and the Beaux-Arts later, in (he otassioal revival of the 

Lff . wu roe*books, whose tradition. When discussing the theo- 1920s. turned to Mm aaain Hmm 


whereas one can still speculate and were so otosely linked wi(h Neo- 
J J, 1 !? 11 ) vhat M°" €t was trying Impressionism. Thus one rather un- 
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theorists whom he read and copied works by Dario del Rcdovos nnd Jan 
dlummate has own artistic amis. This Toorop, who are generally associated 
tan be seen for example, in the two wilh vci*y different, more imaginative 
valuable letters printed in the appeu- art. 15 

pfc^ r ‘fc U A rIy lh }! t tfJff 0 to This book does not have much to 

Fdndon ( Ui© purity of tho spectra] say about the important influences of 
element taring the keystone of my Neo- Impression ism on later art: for 
technique ■). Professor Herbert instance, how Signac guided the 


young Matisse in the period just 
before Fauvhm ; and how the men 
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more closely connected replaced by bne on artistic develop- 
uieonjts and wkh the ment or “ the works "—as in Ihe case 


an( i the ment or " the works "—as in Ihe case 

U- ‘; i ^ <J ®y.t'ban had been of the lesser painters— so that we 
St™' ^ Js true that the could have the theories discussed in 
a «a-Tr to . tbe positivist conjunction with the artists who 
f ohmate of. the 1860s, to 
f tor sjsenoe, to Flaubert’s 
impersonality, 
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Interesting as is -the text, the most 
valuable part of this hook will 
inevitably be the copious illustra- 
tions. The plates are admirable, often- 
unfamiliar and sometimes exhilarat- 
ing. 
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218 books (mostly paperbacks) ate described | 
in a new 42-pajje illustrated catalogue 
available in mid-February B 
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To obtain a free copy of tills catalogue mail your name p 
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Kenoir had,: of course, Conlury 
Pjvreuls theories; but 191pp.' PaU Mail. £2 1 0s. 
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a one of his letters, wrote 


not numbered; no sizes of paintings 
are given, the text illustrations are - 
not listed, dates are erratic, some of 
the biographical information makes 


In one of.hu letters/ wrote ‘""“T* — “ — ~ — ^ ' the biographical information makes 

»sion the sky might well This redundant compilation, which is n0 sense. There are forty plates in 
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Showing the Americans the way lucid, didactic, visual propositions 


IRMA II. JA1- I K : 

Jose pli Slellu 
2fi2pp phi' M4 pliilci. 
Uni verti t >■ l*rcsv I .ondoi 
Univmilv Press. £12. 


pliilci. Harvard 
London: Oxford 
£ 12 . 


Joseph Stella had a brief run in the 
English prints. m>i long ago. when he 
was mistaken for Frank Stella's 
father; an micrcstinu case, people 
though! . of an inherited gift multi- 
plied and compounded. But in fact 
Frank .Stella is the son of a pros- 
perous gynaecologist ; whereas 
Joseph Stella was the archetypal 
Italian immigrant who arrived in the 
United Stales in 1806 at the age of 
eighteen, never really mastered the 
English language, and was happiest 
when on return visits to Europe. For 
his native .mountain village, Muro 
Luca no near Naples, he had a par- 
ticular veneration ; reading of the 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of it. 
one might wonder why he had ever 
thought it a good idea to (cave. 

He would appear from Irma B. 
Jaffa's biography to have been a fuL 
dull, clumsy boy. If he went to the 
Untied Stales it was as much to 
follow his elder brother, who bad set 
tip ns a (toot or in New York, as from 
a Whitman-bused enthusiasm for the 
idea of America. One of the ob- 
stacles to Mrs. Jaflfd’s ambitions us a 
biographer is that very little is known 
for certain about Slelln, Many a 
or u dial episode has to be treated 
according to the schema : " He 
might have, but we cannot be sure." 
He might have seen the Matisses 
which were shown in 1908 at Alfred 
Stieglilz’s gallery, bul we can’t be 
sure. He " surely had mingled " with 
the young artists at the Macbeth 
Gallery In that same year, and heard 
what they had to say about Che <new 
art that was coming out of Pan's: 
but, even if he did. nothing seems to 
have come of iL 

What little we know of SleWa’a 
private life is des^icaWe i vflisft are 
we to think of u man who thought to 
discredit women by saying “ Do you 
think I’m going to tire myself out 
just to give them pleasure?” His 
unpublished writings. .*> loyally col- 
lected by Mrs. Juffii, are sonorous 


banalities which suggest that Stella 
look a high rank in the liieraich) of 
llalo- .American gasbags. 

In art. Joseph Stella, for ■the First 
thirty -three year* ot his life, had an 
unfailing nose for the second-rate. 
He could have known the Futurists 
when he came back to Italy in I9l>9, 
but he settled for Antonio Mancini 
instead. (Admittedly this gave him 
the run of Miindini’s table-talk, 
which included such judgments as 
that “Greek an is a big while .spot 
in a cloudless sk). Because, you sec. 
bite Greeks didn't have any lice-- 
they were all gentlemen — they ate 
and dressed well.”) Bul in [911 he 
had a letter from Walter Pach. who 
suggested dial Stella should leave 
Italy and join hint in Paris. “ At that 
time ", lie wrote Liter, " attyonc in 
Paris could meet and know the most 
prominent arlisLs right in ihcir stu- 
dios, -wrfliout the need *>f any red 
tape of introduction.” Stella made 
muoh of this poss/ihillly : what lie 
called “itihc panorama of the most 
hyperbolic chromatic weulili “ was 
intensely exciting to him, and when 
he returned to New York, late in 
1912, he fell himself “ in full posses- 
sion of a great freedom of move- 
ment to start off the race through 
new fields that opened before me. to 
pursue smd possess every new adven- 
ture that offered itself 

A. month or two later he was one 
of the hundreds, if not thousands, of 
artists who reacted strongly to the 
Armory Show, which from Feb- 
ruary. 191.1, onwards gave America 
its first comprehensive glimpse of 
what living art was all about. Until 
(hat timo he bad had great difficulty 
in coming to terms with specifically 
American subject -mat (cr, though his 
documentary account of the Monon- 
gah mining disaster in December. 
1907, had created a stir at the time 
Stella's " Rattle of Lights, Coney 
Island, 191 A" represented tt signal 
advance In hk work. The huge (six 


feet by seven) canvas can in fact be 
called one of the first truly modern 
American paintings. The influence 
of Sovorini and Delaunay in no way 
invalidates the quintessential!)' 
American quality of the painting: 


the grubby, ho isle mu s, irrcprcwhlc 
psychic energies arc there for all to 
see. 

The Coney Maud pain ling is now 
at Yale, where tvol everyone sees it. 
A far worse fate befell Stella’s next 
major contribution to American art ; 
the five-part painting called *' New 
York Interpreted " of 1920-22, which 
is in the collection of the Newark 
Museum. Nc\t:uk. N.J.. is a dreadful 
place ; but there is, even so. a certain 
aptness that Stella’s masterpiece 
should have found its way there. I -'or 
Stella had a clairvoyant s insight into 
the dark side of America. Pittsburgh 
in 1908 and the industrial landscape 
in (920-21 brought out some of his 
fincM work ; his studies of the 
industrial scene are grim but not 
sententious, unsparing bul never 
preachy. Like Marin in 1 910. and 
like many another painter alter 
Marin, he reacted very strongly to 
the Brooklyn Bridge ; and his big 
pa in ling of the Bridge (now also nt 
Yule) makes us understand how for 
men of his gone ration the Bridge had 
an unmistakable message ; " AH is 
possible.” But Stella the human 
being has no finer memorial than a 
drawing, daled 1918, of garment 
workers in ti New York loft build- 
ing : Sennit would not have disdained 
it 

(Stella would seem to have hud a 
shapeless, distracted, unsatisfactory 
kind of personal life. Yet he had 
friends -among thorn F-dfiur Vmfc.se 
and Marcel Dudutmp — who would 
certainly not 'have pul up with a 
nonentity. Mrs. JafYd interviewed 
both Vurfc.sc and Duchamp In the 
course of her work, but they do nut 
scorn to have had any tiling of much 
in-tcrcst to nay about .Stella, This is 
eortainly not a case in which, admir- 
ing Hie work, we would have \\ i-licil 
to know the man. The work is un- 
even. erratic, by turns command- 
ing mui bathetic ; Stella was for 
inxtnncu a finsl-rulc bulattieul 
draughtsman, and his portrait of 
Duchamp in silverpoint is almost as 
fastidious ;i s it* subject. Around 
1920-21, at the nn mien i when 
Prccrsioimm and "a funotiona'j 
rightness " wore all the go in Ameri- 
can painting. Stella bad the Pro- 


Graphic elements in Kandinsky 


HANS KONRAD ROEIHKL : 
Kandinsky : Dfls gmphische >Verk 
504pp. Cologne : DuMont. DM 640. 


Kundinsky’s progress towards ab- 
stract, or "non-objective", painting 
was painstaking, thorough and alow. 
Probably he was not the first artist to 
produce an abstract painting; and 
fee- debate is, anyway, irrelevant. 
/What Ls important is that Kandinsky 
was the firs( artist to make from 


abstraction a viablc style, creating a mo t sl distmgulshed, but which also 
“ language " of non-refereatial forms embraced many other painters of 


trtrtional, often drawn from Ru:&ian 
or Gciwao folk-tales, in contra*, to 
Ms oil pain lings of t he lime, which 
were mainly landscape sketches, 
l rented in u rather -sticky, poxt- 
Impretfionist manner. Kandinsky’s 
achievement and thorough explora- 
tion of non-gcometric abstraction 
between 1 910 and 1913 htid its origins 
ia Two distinct traditions in lute 
nineteenth -century European art : 
tbe landscape tradition, of which five 
Impressionists In France were the 
most distinguished, but which also 
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and colours, 

During the early years of the 
century, when . ire was struggling 
towards abstraction , U was Kaocfin* 
sky's watercoldura, tempera paint-: 


importance hi almost every European 
country; and the illustrational. 
decorative style which reached Its 
extreme. In Art Nouveau. Both these 
traditions were moving' inexorably 


4 pOssciderf-N., 
Kaweuwcrfiwr S>lr. 272, 
• • r ' W.-Ocrmaivy. 


Inga, drawings' and printed graphics towards abstraction but, as has bo- 
wfwph were almost always more' P 0 ®* clearer over the past few years, 
advanced, Tfeer, leas Inhibited. sccood^straio jriiioh con- 

jogs and woodcuts, ft., the. years' : The, (malirfy bhck-arujftwhhe) 
before 1908 (When his oil painUpg; vTOock^ ' made’ ai^tiiid IgU and 
fiaafiy came; "aliYe ”) Kandinsky: osed to illustrate Kandinsky’s first 
explored in These media the rela- long,(Ii«oretical book f/fcer dds Gefs- 
tionshto behveeri “ figure and tige In der Kttnst (1911-J2; atid.Jm 
ground ", positive and negative areas,, volume: of poems Kttinfle (1^13) are 
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ground ”, positive and negative areas,, volume: of poems Kttinge ( 1 ^ 13 ) are 
of form, so ^at subject, and back- . oeftaJuIy op a . par Mi h» most 
ar ouod, -^ure jnerge, ; advanced,' vraieroolours and pil paint- 

revefse. /Or al» d»f»ctih to dlseotan- ,, hj^ of /the; same ddte. Ahfeoi«h’ 
: gte tfrom , oire anotitM. was. /no , sbme of these woodmite are ilhS- 


' ?*, ® H v Grohrt anna monograph • Mntftgs oan be seen , emeraina from 


ciMiini«l virtues 
Utem with u mor 4 |.:J 
of implied cornel 
lacking from the p^l 
solves. Admirers of Oe-I 
should look nt mvM 
" | be Heron", 

Miss O'Keeffe's i^l 
vegelublc form. I 
And yet Stella 
paintings which are * 
the most l&meitafe 
word: inopi, confihti 
execution and sadlj, 
in idea. Stella watajs 
with his art as he tut 
himself. Hie fat clunk’, 
a ful clumsy middtt if 
had nothing belter tot 
self in his.sixlJcstlMp. 
outside the D6mc in h 
miserable old age. Yi 
man had upheld i h 
Ameriam art in mpt 
deeply impressive; wdi 
at the very height oil 
success, ho had write 
Europe to his Amnio 
terms which now m 
ever prophetic: 
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lilies ami Hudson. £4 4s. 


Everybody here not 
novelty and omimlit 


novelty and originality <i 
many could nolbdinsd 
art can be develop*! ib 
of style. Rut 1 hive it 
America is going to hi 
Art. too. pretty soon. Qt 
nations that have slitsp 
daring in busincu (dot 
entitled to a rich Ad i 
with Vc/iice, Florence nil. 
(ltd inn cities whea iK 
strength was at high tiAr 

Stella's faith in Amea 


bk has written an important 
f anyone interested in May- 
in the wider issues involved 
iedi-century painting. It must 
laid that, lor anyone simply 
to own a collection of repre- 
Ircpruduclions of Magritte's 
n may well not be rhe best 
gh vvritten to a thesis, and 
rave analysis of certain major 
perefore, some of the most 
Images are not illustrated or 
lie prominence— for instance, 

I apculist ", “ The Bcd- 
osophers ", " Perpetual 

id "The Tomb of The 
This qualification aside, 
with a highly intelligent, 
searched, thought-pro- 

isually called a surrealist, 
as far too much of an 
t to " belong " in any bul 
sc, tike his great coutem- 
ust and Duchamp, His 
is seemed not particularly 
he spent the majority of 
life at home in Brussels, 
overt surrealist act of 
i come in 1947. and was 
hh former .colleagues in 
ind Bhe School of Paris in 
This was an exhibition 
•om an amnring fortnight 
l in a manner which he 


Indian cities i^ u v&chc ” period. The style, 
strength was at high ddf Miame, wus a travesty of the 
SleHu's faith in Anw# His poet friend Scutenairc 
strength was, (o say tiffined a derisive moek-bio- 
linied. But if his faith apf Magritte as a safe and 
an turned out to btj&to French artist. Like the 
could claim mfuttstoffig but minor painter Clovis 
If lus major paimiopi# the rest of his life was 
in a major city, his rep*m 0r apparent biRnd accep- 
sUuid very much higt^ K bourgeois convention. The 
Mrs. JuiU’i ournesl, the Pomeranian dog, the 
inevitably somewhat chess at- the caf6, the 
gnipliy ww* rite tro 
able styk. \\ Indude 
works and an uppci 
own writings. Al P 
and better cuk>ur-pb!i 
been expected. 


of Fanil mi.ii, the ” invisible " public 
enemy, in his own lifestyle: the 
quiet, unremarkable nun who is 
plotting to overturn all our estab- 
lished concepts of art, illusion ami 
reality. 

For (his is indeed whal Magritte 
set out to do: Miss Guhlik calls him 
a '' philosopher ”, and quotes freely 
and illuminalingly from Wittgen- 
stein. whom we see conducting in 
different terms a parallel activity. 

I can say " in my visual field 1 see (lie 
image of the tree to lire right of the 
image of the tower ", nr "I see ihu 
image of the tree ill the middle of my 
visual Held". Anti now we arc inclined 
to ask " and where do you sec the visual 
field ? " 

iWittgcnstein) 

The tree represented in the painting hid 
from view the tree .situated behind it, 
outside the room. It existed for the 
spectator, ns it were, simultaneously in 
his mind, as both inside the room in the 
pointing, and outside in the real land- 
scape. 

(Magritte) 

Allan Ka-prow has said that Art has 
token on " Philosophy’s early role as 
a critique of life”, and Magritte's 
oun vases might well be called “ prop- 
ositions " rather than pictures. 'I Tie 
meat of Magritte is about just this. 
Miss Gnblik — yet another good 
American artist -writer In the tradi- 
tion of Robert Motherwell— because 
fche (s an artist herself, avoids the 
pitfall of exploring psychological or 
symbolic meanings : Magritte him- 
self says expressly that Ivis paintings 
tire not symbolic. They are lucid, 
didactic, visual propositions about 
the difference between reality and 
illusion, object and image, about 
habits of perception and systems oF 
representation. There is a useful 
breakdown of eight basic ways of 
demonstrating ibis in his work, to- 
gether with his own " Ics niots ct les 
images ”, which together show the 
PulJ range of his procedures. His 
iiA.miiino is literal, not literary : il can 


of -a deliberate, almost 
■ft dandyism far more 
n me conventional v / e 


pletoly illustrated catalogue t>f Kan- 
dinMky’a printed graphics lists smd 
reproduces 213 prints, 159 of which 
conic from the years 1902 to 1916. 
When Kandinsky returned to Ger- 
many from Russia after the First 
World War, the printed graphics no 
longer had the same importance 
among his works, with the possible 
exception of a series of print-, made 
very early on in his later period 
in 1922, entitled *' Kloine Weiten *'. 
This despite the fact that the Bau- 
haus offered ideal opporiun.-tios for 
print-making. Yet the techniques and 
particular’ properties of print-making 
are dealt with in detail In Kandin- 
sky’s second theoretical book, Punki 
und Unit zti Fliiche. published al 
the Bauhaus in 1926. Ai at other 
times in Kandinsky's career, theory 
and practice were slightly in disloca- 
tion. However, “ graphic clement* ", 
(as opposed .to colour) were ex- 
itemely important in Kaiidlnskyb 
Bauhaus painting*, far more so than 
mi Jib; paintings of the earlier, 
Munich period. 

Apart from the early “ folk tale " 
woodcuts and the marvellous ab- 
stract woodcut* of 1911, the most 
important of Kandinsky's prints, in' 
relation to hw development an a 
.painter: at Jeast, are two series of 
fitohwifc* of 1913-14 and of 1916, 
where the geombtriohwd forms thai 


womlcuLs and maka 
men ts of previously i 
alihougli nothing tt 
Kenneth UihIm/s k 
dinsky's so-called ’ 
wulercolour” from! 
The author discus* 1 
prints in relation lob 1 
us un artist and w' 
graphic means in A* 
zn Flifche. 
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teture W6od Carvings of Africa 

I- tec first book to deal exclusively with small-scale carvings, 
F**'agg-~Keeper of the Department of Ethnography at the British 
L fusses their aesthetic significance and relates them to the 
l ■ ” they were produced. With 100 monochrome illuslra- 

g plates In colour. £4 4s» 


r® Greco by J.P. Hodin 

^.large-scale monograph on the outstanding Italian sculptor of 
i ?"y Mopre wrote • Greco is not only sensual and elegant. He 
<>in8 for beauty, and also a natural sense and it gift for form— a 
£6 fe U ° n *’ 120 monochrome illustrations and 14 p«ates in. 


r tfie European Iron Age by J. V, S. Megaw 

gd coraprchenSlve survey of pre-Roman art In Euroite includes a 
r ^telogue with over .350 illustrations, &nd eight plates ft cotoorl 
p an altogether splendid work both in content and format, ft will 
Seat need . *— T.Q. B; Powell. tB 8*, ■ ' -> 


and Sculpture by Mervy/i Levy 

aterwtlvply produced volume on drawing related to sculpture: 
, «h°rt essays on ” natural " Mulptors. wilh appropriate 
JK h^ostly unfamiliar drawings ftira scorsmpL ‘The 
makes a lovely gift shows sculptors’ drawings and 
J5JJ* * c ‘» I i*t , Ko from Michelangelo 1 to present-day Barbara 
^ Hfnr v Moore v-ncHE bikuinoium post. £6 6s. 


■•lratlow. iK smoke curls mil of (he 
ruin led frame 11 m ihe smoke .uni (he 
sliaduw arc painted in a siyii/ed, noil- 
illusion is! ic way, ,i (unher level Ilf 
non-paradox. 


I'lie other iiiujiir pan of the hook 
considers Mayrille vis-a-vis oilier 
ariisii and movements, like Pop Art, 
and il might be thought dial two 
chapters on lliis are excessive. They 
do serve, however, lo relate 
Mag rifle's work in a wider context : 
vital of a whole crisis in the history of 
representation. 

Miss Gahlik says firmly: 
" Magrittes own painting never 
evolved stylistically ” ; and the 
method of analysis she uses (in her 
own words ” taxonomic ”) makes il 


difficult to see any change of style. 
But the recent Tate Gallery exhibi- 
tion, arranged roughly chronologi- 
cally, did indicate two clear periods. 
In order to convey Ivis propositions, il 
Is essential for us to recognize clearly 
rhe objects or qualities involved. 
Before the war his answer to this wax 
a kind of popular, " fairground " 


re.ilisiii. possibly tit-iiittl fioni 
( hirictt. and having much in 
common with good popular an i sis 
like Donald McGill. " t"‘loud ", 
" Wood “Sky ’, M l lcsh '' must be 
instantly recognizable, and so a 
coiled, vlyli/cd milliner of reprcscnta- 
lion is adoptixl. ‘I he apparent crud- 
ity of ihe i real men I in some cases 
may well add to the didjincing effect 
of the image. In (lie postwar work 
the painting is more academic— in the 
good sense- more belle peinture, 
more atmospheric, more Fine Art 
than fairground. The very hlandncss 
of execution may induce a similar 
" distancing " in. those used to “ con- 
ventional " modern ail. 

Magritte discovered “ certain 
forms of association hitherto neg- 
lected " and certain key themes in the 
1930s. From then on he conducted a 
long and scrupulous investigation 
into the nature of reality, right until 
hk> (lea-tli in l%7, his work gaining in 
power and strength of utterance. 
Miss Gablik has given us a fascinat- 
ing record of those procedures in 
what will surely he » standard work- 


Doyen of Deco 


CBARI.ES SPFNCER : 

Erlfc 

198pp. Studio Vista. £6 6s. 


With the passing of Art Nouveau 
from fad to fashion to art history, it 
was inevitable that the next area due 
for reclamation should be Art Dcco 
— that style, or collection of related 
ftyles, which found definition in the 
exhibits of ohe 1925 Exposition In- 
ternationale des Arts Ddcordtifs ot 
Industrials Modcrncx in Paris. More 
than with Ar Nouveau, it is a 
(lavniir we seek in Art Deco, some- 
thing nostalgic as muoh ax purely 


for even more extravagant specta- 
cles; he lius never seen himself as 
more than a couturier and interior 
decorator, but within these limits he 
has set om to funotion superlatively. 

Mr. Spencer's handsome volume is 
an admirable record of his achieve- 
ment. What there is to tell of his life 
apart from his work we are (old — his 
birth in St. Petersburg in 1892, hls 
move westwards to Pam at the age of 
twenty, his work for Harper’s and 
Pogue, his Broadway period with 
George White and then his less 
satisfying work * in Hollywood, 
whither he wan fi-rsi wooed (unsuc- 
cessfully) hy none oilier than Cecil B. 


wise irreducible. K menus exactly 
what 1 1 Is. One of his most celebrated 
paintings is of n pipe on a blank 
neutral background. Below j[ is 
written : " nils is Nor a pipe ". 
And il isn’t, of course— you can’t 
smoke a pa-Iniing of a pipe ! The 
apparent paradox turns out te be an 
exact description of tho facto. In a 
later version f The Air and die 


artists, but it is hard to point to one 
unnrgAmbly great nrtbl of Art Dico. 

Perhaps the movement itself was, 
as appreciation of it has stubbornly 
remained, camp— and camp, by def- 
inition, is. like pornography, some- 
thing which cannot cooxist with great 
art. Fortunately with Romain de 
Tirtoff, who has been designing 
costumes and settings since the First 
World War under the name of Ertd 
(” R.T." in French), wc do not really 
need to decide whether Ids work is 
hJgb art or high camp. He bimseli 
would not make great claims for it. 
Hls interest has always been . In 
dressing beautiful women beautifully 
and Ins beautiful women spectacu- 
larly, in creating extravagant decora 


obscurity during atid after the Second 
World Wn r nnefb/s rediscovery in the 
Wtor I960»-righ4 up to hls very 


latest seage designs, for the Jcanmalfe 
spool aole a*t ihe Casino de Paris in 
1969. But tlic pictures are the thing, 
and here we are given more than 
enough., including a number of par- 


ticularly successful colour pi ales, 
They uitcst to Ertd’s extraordinary 


power?, ff not of imagiiiiatilon, at least 
of invention, and his happy knack of 
functional extravagance. Whatever 
the framework wtohin which he was 
called upon to exaroltse his gifts, U Is 
clear that he nothing common did or 
mean tlpon -that memorable scene. Of 
mw greater artists one could not 
9ay so much, 


Hockney whole 


MARK GLAZEBROOK (Compiler) : 
David Hockney; Paintings, Prints 
and Drawings 1966*1970 : 

1 00pp. I. und Humphries. £3. 


The Director of the Whitechapel Art 


Evidently he now feels to some extent 
dissociated from modern art as in- 
terpreted by pundits and bUtorinns. 
He has also changed hls view of the 
Tmpresrionists, whom hi formerly 
dismissed: ... . 


Gallery has produced, in hardback You thought, you knew. them from ie- 
forth •a.iwM version 9 f the cata. producuona bw the lr uth ia when you 
logotf forbJSHocknoy show of April, f^ally see fto real nidptin^ 0)ey 
1970. Except where, tho drawings ?"£ 8 i c h i l ^ ,5 ° Ihcj ! re pretty ' 


' ^ again which- 1 like. ■ 

are cobccrnfed.-.this is not so much ap 

exhibition cafjifogiie In the strict The book, in fact, nq't onjy demon-, 
sense as a full catalogue of the artist’s . stiatcs fiofJihey ’n skill, .apd raiige, 
prints and “ana t tempi pt a com pjetip . but I suggests, In' i U. unpretentious 
known Paintings since way, considerable hurri our, toughness. 

♦ 4 - iJ i iL -'itiU *• ■ ■■■■ , - ***** ■ i i ■ ■ i , ' 


gripHioal - T . , , . fi _ .. _ — 

articles aboi« Hockney hnd a chro-, xlxly-Jive m one album acquired in 
noiogical list Of exhibitions. ., , 1965 'and the rest! ‘obtninfc'd through 

Welcome as it «, the jayoul.of the various London dealers, , represent 
catalogue is oonf Using, with its (rads- most. aspects of hits, dmugbisrtkmsblp 
positions of oirier and arbitrary: with ihe; exception of iris portrait 

trt- cnaU T*1i# Mrtpmtilnllhns' rlrdarlttna' 'Dnliarl'i t? Xi/arl^'o fjvu.11 


poke ' interview with the ferity . - r; rV—r ■ 

is also, at the : ehd, a short bio- 'Hie seventy-five dra wings by Flax*" 
ioal note; a bibllograbUy. of man! in' the Hnuiing|on Library,, 


OX ihqcci 





;, wiU soon netpeo owaras fte more amorohous ^ye 


' m: some 

rrtatoy^i short fe« 'tho* ' have btforfH % 


introdnctioii, ^oe^ej ! 
SIP iuofetonB o£d»tingehc 


x*u*e' a® :«ofP ^ 




i .* and me otaoKS. generally too grey at man tit me umungtort collection 

— • - the price. The Interview is of real (94pp. Saa Mhrlnd; Ifeory E. Hdpt-: 

-i-.. 4 .... -J. i 1 . 1 p i . - ■ iateresf, however, showing the artfet mgloq Librnfy and Art GsJlery. 55.), 

. . •••>* • dlsowmng many aiiggestpd infiu-. ft the AM -Work to be devoted' iexclu- ' 

MAMS i |ii nT t ,• •. ences, butace^ttog those of Hopper 1 , slvely to Flagman drawings sifece Sir 

L- : > v. P ART 40 Gay Street Bath Somerset - Sargent and Balthus an^J, dt crucial Sidney Colvin's account of ie col- 

Cv' " • r„ '.V. ' •.'?* niomeqto. R. ®- K!t8j, whom he lection at’Goiyefsrty College Ltondon 

as ” one, of tbe great nrli8t$ A ', iir'1875. - 
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Catalogue of the 
Drawings of 
Parmigianino 


A. n. Pul'IMM 

Vol. I coniainA Mr. Pophani'a 
tong and dciailcd inlruduction, 
in which he teeki ui document 
his nUribu lions nf (lie drawings; 
the catalogue of more titan 
800 entries ; and three appendices 
Inotudingj it list of old copies Rnd 


reproduction*, of lost drawings by 
tho artist, Vais. ]I and flf are 


devoted to the 936 illustration*. 
J voh. 93fi illusmuiiuiA (hr set £45 



The Pamplona 
Bibles 


FRANCOIS BUCIUUt 

Facsimile volume compiled from 
the best Illustrations of each 
Bible. Mr. Duolior’s text and 
commentary present, the history 
and content pf the Bibles and 
contrast them with a hitherto 
unpublished 14ih' century French 
copy, now in the New York 
Library. 2 voh. sllpcastd 570 
plates the set £78.75 
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Selected Far Eastern 
Art in 

the Yale University 
Art Gallery 


A'CatefogHi ' 

• OBOROh J, LEB ' 

An Important courribiuibn to art 
, wholardilp. - 'New ' teohnlatics of 
dating have changed aCtributlom, 
.WpecaaHy of prwrtoutiy published 
paintings, and have osiabtighed 
the Gallery's beautiful samples of 
ltth end 12th century calligraphy. 
272 pages 4SJ places £ 5.65 




y- European Drawings . 

• and Watercolours in ■ 

* the Ya le : University 3 

> Art GaUei'y, 1500-1900 , 

| B. HAVBRKAWP-BEnEMANN . AND 

ann^mAwb a, ;looan. . .. : ■' 

I Thto • catfllogap i* divided into ; . 

French, German, British, Italian, 
P;, Dutch .flnd Homfsb schools, Vol. 
f_‘. I comprises . the catalogue of 
w. approximately IJHJ0 drawings and-' 
V«, IL IHttstrates . approximately 
P; 320 dr the niokt important:- worica. • 
2 voh. tfO ploles fhc ict £l],25 
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PRESS 
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From convict limners to household names Tfifteenth-century horror comic 


ROflMM 1 1 LG 1 113 r 
The Art of Austral in 

3J[pp. Penguin. Paperback, 2 Is. 

't he title of this book is misleading. 
'I lie wiilhor deals solely with Hie 
painting of white Australians. Good, 
bad. or indifferent, there have been 
many Australian sculptors. Indeed, 
writing elsewhere, Mr. Hughes con- 
siders one of them, Robert Klip pel, 
first-rate ; but he excludes the 
whole licfd of sculpture from his 
book. He also excludes graphic nri. 
a field in which some Austral ions 
have excelled. A far more serious 
exclusion is the art of (he Australian 
aborigines, much of it superior lo 
that of most white Australian artists. 

'f his is the second (revised) edition 
of a bunk w ith an unusual publishing 
hi.Morj. The copyright and related 
information in The Art of Australia 
Mute that it was first published in 
i Wifi. Rut it was certainly reviewed in 
Australia us early as September, 

1 M 5. In his preface Mr. Hughes 


.Sydney* wlnwe first professional 
artist *1 honin' Watting. ** the limner 
of Dumfries’', arrived in irons to 
serve a fourteen -year sentence of 
transportation for forgery. The 
artists who followed— Eyre, Evans, 
l.cwin. Glover. Wallis and Lycetl — 
served up views of the landscape 
which owed .so much to Claude 
Lorraine that the scrubby, harsh 
original was almost im recognizable. 
Among the early colonial artists he 
reminds us of (lie considerable debt 
the German -bom Conrad Martens 
owed to Turner, with whom he had 
been a fellow-student. There is a. 
poignant picturo of the drunken S. T. 
Gill who left behind an admirable 
genre record of the gold rush period 
in Victoria. His study of (he colonial 
period ends with a fine summary of 
the work in Australia of the Swiss- 
born Abram Louis Buveloi, who 
tried lo remodel the Antipodean 
landscape along Barbizon lines. 

A crivp sketch follows of the 
Heidelberg School, so-called from 
the place near Melbourne where in 


■ | . • , ■ - -I . %. "'V MIHVk IIWMI ITI^IUUUL III VTIICIV III 

writes that almost the entire firsts th( , .oon, ;t , r 

anI l P u,lK ' d - Robert* 0 Suction, McCubbin and 


leaving the reader -to guess jf tht.s was 
due -to the poor quality of the 
production, or — using his own 

wolds— lo it> " plenitude of egregious 
naivetes 

Mr. Hughes provides us with an 
entertaining and lively account of the 
colonial period. He starts with the 
penal colony at Port Jackson (now 


m 


Condor (who did his best work in 
Australia), established a painters’ 
camp. He shows that the painters of 
this first identifiable national school 
arc incorrectly called the " Australian 
impressionists ” These disciples of 
" natural vision " were in fact much 
closer to CVtrot. Constable, and some 
of the Barbi /on painters, than lo the 


Impressionists While granting the 
great importance of the Heidelberg 
School, he downgrades its painters 
because of their over-supply of two 
characteristics which he feels arc 
particularly Australian— pragmatism 
and scivtimcnlalily. 

Mr. Hughes then describes suc- 
cinctly the three schools which 
stemmed from Heidelberg : Art Nou- 
veau, which produced fit Normnn 
Lindsay one of the most energetic 
and damaging figures in Australian 
cultural history ; romantic landscape, 
whose best exponent was Gruner ; 
and hard-edged landscape, whose 
masters were Lloyd Rees and 
Heysen. “'the Arthur M minings of 
the gunvArcc 

His account of the paint era he 
labels as the “ Expatriates '‘—Russell. 
Bunny, Lambert, Ramsay. Mddrum 
and Phillips Fox — is first-rate. 
Except for Russell, -the close friend of 
Van Gogh and Monet, the others 
returned to Australia. There is u 
brief summary of the Australian 
painters of Post-Impressionism : 
Wakclin, Roy dc Maistre. Cossing- 
ton Smith, Margaret Preston, Shore. 
Frnlcr and Bryans. In concluding 
that section (lie nulhor wittily rescues 
from oblivion the story of the bale- 
ful attempt of the then Common- 
wealth Attorney-General. R. G. 
Mcnzics, to establish u Ruysil Aca- 
demy of Australian Art. because: 
“Every great academy has its 
academy.” 

An excellent account follows of the 


painters of the *’ Angry Decade ", 
1937 to 1947 : Tucker, Nolan, Danila 
VassilieM, Perceval, Arthur Boyd, 
Josl Bcrg-nc r, and Notfl C’oimiliun. He 
shows clearly how iliesc artists re- 
flected social ami political awareness 
of their times in painting. He is 
caoslie on what he calls the “ Charm 
School ” (1939 to 1950), whose stars 
were Herman. Friend, 1. yin burner, 
Uollctte, 0‘HrJcn, uml vStruehun. His 
description of -the art -politics of 
Aiistralin iinniedintcly before and 
after the war is briHinntiy incisive ; 
olid so are bis observations on the 
later work of the big figures, Dobell 
(Whom lie thinks greatly overrated). 
Nohm. and Drysdulc. Nolan’s inter- 
est in tiie Ned Kelly myth is ex- 
plained in Cainiisian terms. "To 
celebrate Kelly the rebel ", he writes, 
" is to deny the existence of ultimate 
values of action and lo uncover for a 
raw moment the basic streak of 
existentialism instinct in our (Aus- 
tralian) society." On Drysdalc’s land- 
scapes: “ Think of a piece of A ready 
painted by a disciple of Claude, with 
the thermostat turned up to 106 
degrees." 

Mr. Hughes is less satisfactory on 
the crowded artistic scene of Hie past 
twenty years. With great sensibility 
he describes the work of tile other big 
figures in contemporary painting— 
Molvig. Olsen, Williams, Tucker, 
Pugh, Brack, Rose, Dickerson. Ulaek- 
mun, G leghorn, Messing, Rapoloc, 
l-nirwculhcr, French and Whitclcy — 
many of whom he considers have 


SrnJJSk ^ll^jLitlcbrisl und die fUnf/chn 
bill with a pouch S , , 

owes much lo tWer Mile-AusiKibe . dcs cmzigcn 
of John Berger, fa Ken chiroxylographischcn 
writer’s social wfaKches. 
neglect of tiiesKiilhMy h. Th. Musper. 

laconic dli?*?? Burnt* : Commentary volume, 
performances of ^awniik vdumc 
Australian publteM- Pastel. DM -85 the set. 

Cl tiitk und die ! “ 

he jeers nt Paul ValwBby, as everyone knew from 
criticism as M oxpre^Rw Testament, would be 
in Hie presence of arc-BI by the reign of a false 
omitting the social t® mwni Paul called " that 
contemporary scene 1*®, and John the Evangelist 
much a er'tlic witlw Antichrist. On this unim- 
canon. ible basis in scriptural autho- 

Hmv jnterestioi 6 J|Ub-a[R>cryphal canon of his 
Mr. Hughes could a H ,nd of me ?u Val 
current Australian Eiitfify-Fanr, ^asHabor- 
has made -the nw\KrfI!p™t |Se . drn to n . or verse - cul- 

abovc painters tiou^E^' 0 ? fhe fi / ,CC «- 1 
familiar as ^hovrt^Bu* versions of a picture bio- 

slnrs developers, ^M which survlvcs toda y ln . , a 

oros^ctor? ^m^ft llscri P ts ' ten tunable 

Australians hnve nmuBof these arc rather late as 
paintings as commodSfeks go, for one (in two 
quarters of hogget. Bo<virs the imprint of Hans 

'Phis onlertftlnlM ^Hr urc,nbcr8, 1472 (0r I470, 

Phis cnlerttjlnlnjtkKJrdinand Geldner rather un- 
hook has I.N proposes lo road it), 

eight coloured illuaratir^k companion, from which it 
useful bibliography, fi gyly copied with omission of 
seeks a balanced aowaHns presum«sd to be not more 
ian puiiUing w i»R iWfa fear or so earlier. Possibly 
history must still «tmK)roduced both. The third, 
Smith’s Auxinlim Mgr, belongs to the extremely 
I960. - Ess called cheiroxylographica, 

mk the text is added in rnanu- 
- mod only the illustrations are 

printed. It is known (except 
figments at Paris and Vienna) 
m a unique perfect copy, dis- 
B by Dr. Helimut Lehmann- 
'i lie? art market and his oBb 1927, at present owned by 
cram that permil hto lofiUo Schafer of Schweinfurl, 

-h« leaser llimin rt 

with thut of- 1920-311 R® sc ‘ °o Handmade paper to 
puoKlJx occasion, ot the Grolier 

ufihodo.xy. Ibk that r ^ ermamcum - 
in proeoti't)/* «■ it would not be loo 

ami dividends decline. 9pes everything 

lor mancy.vcoTV.HwV.xjg*R^ i ), hom )h jj a ^ yIon 

, section from the inces- 


Art for investment’s sake 


Early 

Netherlandish 
Tripty chs 

A Study in Patronage 

SHIRLEY N. BLUM 


Of. the more than one hundred and 
tyvanty tripty chs still extant, we 
know the location and donation of 
only eleven. • Fortunately ilhsse 
aHarpiecea wars all dons by the 
major artists ot the period, and 
there la at least one example. from 
every decade. These, eleven paint* 
ings form the basis of this study, a 
chapter being devoted To each.. 

250pp 1 00 Illustrations 285s. 
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California, Press 


GERALD REtTLlNGER t 
The Economics of Taste 

Volume III: The Art Market in the 
1960$. 

695pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £7 10s. 

■ — ■ 

T1H6 astonishing price of £2,310,000 
roccitfl) achiever! at auction by 
Vcld/quc/s ecleh rated portrait of 
Juan tic Paroja has given a further 
hllip of interest to the art market. 
Some might oven go so far as to 
claim that it will contribute Inrgoiy 
to slim ufa ting and even stabilizing a 
market which is not quite so firm as 
some of ite publicists believe. It ccr- 
lainly gives a timely touch to the 
appearance of the concluding volume 
of Gerald Roifch’niger’s study of the 
economics 0 f artistic taste, not that 
the render will find in this book any 
prices that are comparable lb that 
which was obtained at Christie’s on 
November 27. 

By now the reader knows wbat to 


expeot from tins author’s treatment 
of the art market — a vast body tv( 
information which, when sifted und 
evaluated, is of -the greatest value to 
follow students of the subject ; a cool 
look at modern art; and a certain 
indifference to the correct. spelling of 


usod independently of Iia predeces- 
sors. he makes thv point that the true 
peak of the art market occur/ vd 
many years ugo, in about 1912 : 

Works of, Hrl which became established 
In Vho course of the past century ns ihc 


is a strong and allnictivc noncon- 
formist. 

He is inimical lo the idea of 
charts giving the rises and falls 
(occasionally) that ' occur in the 
market, a viewpoint that will be 
shared by many of ills colleagues. lie 
is also sceptical of the correctness of 
the artistic judgments Hint have sent 
various categories of art or "non- 
art ", as the case may be. and schools 
on the way up. Gifted wi th a sense of 
proportion, he is ever eager lo place 
the news items of -the moment againvt 
the history of tiie an market over the 
years. In this volume, which can be 


by Breuer 


*^ REUER ' ' his Dolderlal flats at Zurich, de- 

NeW Buildings and Projects 1960- signed wjlh A. and E. Roth in 1934 

T970 anti Work in Retrospect 1921- under the patronage of Sigfried 

^ : Giedion, arc among the classics of 

239pp, Thames and Hudson. £8 8s.' “* Bt austere but self-confident 

decade. 

Architects tend to imagine that the o.^f e . r -he ^emigrated [ 0 the United 



paper figures. 

This statement was well worth 
making and be. provides evidence to 
support bis contention . 

Mr. Roitlinger has no liking for 
comment on the art market which 
docs not dim ill inculcating some 
concept of taste, and even goes so far 
as to argue thru the publication of 
books which show the tiro how to get 
a return on 'his money from collect- 
ing implies the "corrosion of what is 
left of civilised life This may be 
taking an oxlreme view, but it is one 
which wifi arouse u good deal of 
sympalhy. Any observer of the con- 
temporary art market will have 
noticed the emergence of a new 
trend: the building up of collections 
by some auction rooms which, after 
much heralding in the press, are then 
brought under the hummer. 


blossom and then wither again, con- 
verts the puynirm to Amicliristianily 
and martyrs die Christians, until just 
in lime, when he is performing a 
bogus Ascension from the Mount of 
Olives, hoisted in mid-air by a covey 
of demons, the Archangel Michael 
chops off his head. All this Anti- 
christ docs with an expression of 
guileless innocence on his youthful 
features, wearing his henna-yellow 
hair bobbed and a decent pink midi- 
tunic, and with winged devils pour- 
ing poisonous advice into (lie chalice 
of his ear. It is a fifteenth-century 
sci-fi vtrip-carioon pop-art horror- 
comic, as entertaining in our day as 
in its own, and also quite as serious : 
for its monsters, as Tolkien showed 
of those in Beowulf , are real and 
eternally returning, especially for a 
generation which has seen the most 
tremendous Antichrist of ail in the 
recent past, and such a bumper crop 
of liilie ones in the present and 
foreseeable future. 

The commentary volume includes 
iconogruphical descriptions of the 
pictures, n transcript of the Anti- 
christ text in its philologicully inter- 
esting Bavarian dialect of Early New 
High German with modern German 
translation, essays by various emi- 
nent bunds with irreconcilable views, 
and an English summary. 


„ have used afa and tatato 

? m ° J ° l than his predecessor-,. The 


\V. L. Schreiber, because the Schithcl into equal and opposite 
block honk •» overlap (he 1470s, and fallacies. 

because any evidence for taking A valid identification of the paper 
them back more than two decades is in a dated context would solve the 
kicking, placed their beginnings in problem om right. Unfortunately Dr. 
the 1450s and iheir heyday in the Gerhard Piccard works from trnc- 
1400s. Schreibcr’s view has since ings, which can .suffice for larger 
been solidly confirmed by the paper and more elaborate watermarks, but 
studies of the late Allan Sievenson. nut for small and simple designs like 
Professor Musper, however, has pre- the cross on mounls in circle here 
viou.sly assigned Ihc Bibliu ptwp ■ found, which occms with little 
enon to the semi mythic.il Laurens change from the 1380s lo the 1470s 
Ouster (.1440, and the Apocalypse lo (style of Briquet 1 1 851-88), or the 
Coster’s father r. 1420— which is as flower on mounts in the Paris frag- 
much as to attribute Gammer Gar- ment (style of Briquet 11757-61, 
ton's Neetlle to Bacon’s father be- from 1421 lo 1477). In such nondes- 
cause Bacon wrote Shakespeare. He cript murks only beta- radiographs or 
now, more moderately but with the physical comparison can establish, 
same use of non-ovidence, dates our by inspection of the unique pattern 
Antichrist t-,1450, for it resembles, he of sewing dots, the use of individual 
thinks, the niid-century Darmstadt moulds. Hence Dr. Piccard’s identifi- 
Passion ultarpieces in showing cation of (he cross on mounts mark 
numerous figures with turbans or in an Erlangen manuscript of 1436 
conical hats. In fact, of course, such seems Incredible both chronologi- 
headgear was de riguenr for Jews cally and factually. If he feejs able 
and heathens in sue red art through- to subs (ami ale it, then ho ought to 
out the fifteenth ccnlury, ami its hnve reproduced beta-radiographs of 
appearance in two stylistically unre- both marks in this publication, or 
luted works is valueless for dating should do so elsewhere, 
purposes. Perl ups a chic to the rcnl date of 

Next Dr. Georg SchUbet places /tmiV/trfor may be found in a basic 
the chciroxylographic Antichrist feature of its production. The earJicr 
after 1470, because it has later dialect block books were printed on one side 
forms and more pictures than the of the paper (“ fl/iopisthogra- 
first xylographic edition— as though phically '*) in brown or grey water- 
the second block-cutter could not based ink. In the 1470s printing on 
have used an earlier and briefer both sides In black, oil-based prin- 
ter's ink became normal, though the 
old method persisted concurrently 
for a few years. Sptiror, for example, 
used the old method in the earlier of 
his Antichrist issues of " 1472 ”, the 
new in the later. The handbooks 
(even Hind himself) tell us that 


the art market and hiss 
cram thut permil hiih lo 

the lesser slump of 1968* 
with (hut or- 1 920-311 
paradox lrfitob rfircaiend' 
urthodo.xj 1 . It-i* that wofo 


As ycl this theory hare 
Ihe icvt, hut there « 
Indicate Hint tht dtp 
United Slates h ■■ 
some oPfecl on the an* 
lesser items ol ony tw- 
it could happen fij* 1 
figures in Mr. ReilM 
need marking don n ft® 
There is one fi 0 ’®’" 
not mention bul v.w 
depressing affect « ”■ 
the reluctance of 
panles to accept pow*' 
and works of trt **M 
high values are. com)* 
high vulnerability ® 
insured from, the ot*? 
art thief. If the jnany£ 
of art treasure * 
even a falling «««*• 
to holding unin$ur«) f 
works of art, then w 


is a mystery which, by definition, is 
insoluble by typographical means, 
ami approachable only by evidence 
of provenance, style, text, or paper. 
All four methods are here employed, 
the Inst three with unequalled per- 
versity. 

The Antichrist was formerly 
hound with a manuscript of the 
Speculum humanae salvationis by 
the “Crowned S*’ bindery of 
Nuremberg, active as Dr. Ernst 
Kyriss shows from r. 1440 lo c. 1477. 
The Speculum was finished on June 
28, 1456, to the order of Conrad 
Rieg of Nuremberg, a secular priest 
well known as an entrepreneur in 
book supply, who sold the complete 
vnhimo to the monnsterv or St. 


makers of blockbooks, in their un- 
scholorly way, copied from manu- 
scripts of varying periods and fam- 
ilies, without regard to chronological 
order or the consequent danger of 
inveigling Professor Musper and Dr. 


anopixthngraphy was nccvwlatui 
because impression by rubbing pro- 
duced excessively promineni ridges 
of relief on Hie verso or the paper. 
Anyone who cares to inspect a few 
dozen block books wjj] find llul this 
is not a fact, but merely one of Ihc 
sacred cows of art historians. There 
are no excessive ridges (and indeed, 
why .should hand-rubbing indent 
more conspicuously ihan a printing 
press?). What actually happens is 
i hat the water-based ink is absorbed 
right through (tie paper, thus 
producing us clear a picture on (he 
verso as on the recto. The oil -based 
ink does noi -.oak through, being 
repelled by the previous damping of 
the pa per, so that both sides can now 
be used at half the cost in paper. The 
c/Tccr is dramatically seen in the 
Dutch Speculum humanae salva- 
tionis, where the brown pictures 
penetrate through, but the black 
typeset text docs not. Our Antichrist 
is printed in black ink on both sides, 
and if it were assigned to the latest 
possible date permitted by the prove- 
nance. 1467, it would still be (ha 
earliest known block hook so printed. 

It seems likely vha-i our Auiiclirht 
was produced at Nuremberg (as the 
provenance, binding, dialect, and 
locale of later editions auggevt), per- 
haps by a predecessor of Sparer or 
not impossibly by Sparer fiiimoir, in 
the year 1467 or shortly before, 
whereupon it was promptly bought, 
bound, and sold by Rieg. The 
present reviewer proposes tentatively 
to adopt this view, until it is 
corroborated or modified by the 
publication of reliable evidence re- 
garding the paper. 


Dynamism of line and colour 
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Romanesque Mural Painting 
Translated by Mary Whittall, 

654pp. Thames and Hudson. 
£18 18s. 


» section from the Inces- vohirno to the monnstery of St. £18 18s. 

[Won of father and duughter, Mang ut Fllsscn in Swabia in 1467. 

m Sn^ '» Wll f hcrafi i at T'nntaiizingly. (his firm This book is a magnificent achievc- 

h\ P . IS of H olour m,ra ‘ <!«*»» waves floating ment , n col | a b 0 railon between a 

p a* mawng a barren tree at any date backwards from 1467, scholar of distinction, Otto Dcnius, 


ment in collaboration between a 
scholar of distinction, Otto Dcnius, 
and a photographer of genius, Mnx 
Hirmcr. It would not be too much 


religious centres in the dissemination 
of artistic ideas, and (ho movement 
of individual artists from region, to 
region. Some nmrtal schemes show 
varieties of style that must be due to • 
a concentration on them of artists 
trained in different places. 

After this notable introduction 
there tire live chapters: on the 
paintings of Italy, France, Spain, 
England, Germany and Austria. 
The text, here ns elsewhere,' is linked 


r- 8*4. Brook SlWfU U«ron, W.1 , -W ! - 
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ant. and this no doubt explains why 
Marcel Breuer; m compiling a 
volume about his buildings, should 
have concentrated on lho$e of the 
pas* teti years. The majdr par* of 


Steles in 1937 and eventually became tt 

A“^cpn mcehiv „ 1 , , 

. b ^* < : Incrcas- 


logiy ana contest naly eclectic : some- Hr A US WESSEL . 

times, admirably vigorous arid invert- Iterge 4to211pb plus 23 colour nlatcx and HI black ■and-W^ tt ' B 
frr j? his Woshijigtoh housing or ^ • 1 

Wk I.B.M, rtfscarch centre in the Var 7 65 0623 8 
y$ey but- swieiimes irritatingly A Dictionary of Irish Arlfsls 


It is Mr. Reitlinger's experience of slide Mill farther. 
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to say that it is epoch-making. For closely with the Iterations, which 
it surveys widely and summarizes ®re so numerous, and so arranged, 
comprehensively the work of a that it can be a laborious process to 


whole generation of restorers who— aiscover me 
sometimes with techniques which, • wb 1 ich a mar 
like the waxing treatment of E. W. w aaditton 
Tristram, have now been superseded fifty colour 
—rescued paintings in danger of dis- lated to me 
integration ; a generation of indlvJ- appear), tb« 
dual studies of particular churches ; so plates afl 
exhibitions, such as Ihe permanent ; second serle 
exhibition in the Museum of Catalan graphically. 
Art in Barcelona, where so many mentery seal 
orlaM Romanesque paintings can of each regfii 
be studied side by side, and where them. This a 
scientific investigation, into . their tion to the \ 
painting methods Is still bringing in attempt to re 
exceptionally interesting results. book as oil 
The main tex-t starts with a discus- this, and to 
sion of the role of these paintings in satisfactory 
buildings for wtfeb they were not so simply be g 
tnudi an added decoration m a • pendence .of 
constituent element in *e Wi? 11 ' cl 1 ose 


discover the particular picture lo 
which a marginal reference is made, 


much palm left; but the effecl of the 
colour i* marvellous -and equally 
marveHous the detail from the " War 
In Heaven *' rw Sa/ni-fihWa-surrdar-' 
(empe, where (ho whirl of speed rind 
movement is superWy capturicd by 
the photographs in the scraps of 

S int (bat remain nnd (he drawing 
ow. And even the Ions, spindly, 
familiar figures at Copford are 
trn ns formed and etheri-.iiizcd by the 
traces of colour revealed here. To 
have a. colour version, of the newly 
uncovered wall-painting at Winches- 
ter is welcome; and it is perhaps 
churlish to complain that the scale 
on. which the “ Entombment ”, a 


In addition to between forty and most lovely work is here repro- 
fifly colour plates (immediately re- duced, hardly gives it a chance, 
lated to the context in which they Almost everywhere else die scale Is 
appear), there are three hundred or generous. • • 1 ‘ 

so plates after the main text. This The translation is excellent and 
second series, afeo arranged geo- succeeds in .capturing much of the 


graphically, is interrupted by docii- inspiration of the author’s original 


mentary sections following the plates 
of each region, interspersed between 
them. This arrangement draws atten- 
tion to the problem that besets any 
attempt to rotate text to pictures in a 
book as elaborately ttjustrated as 


this, and to which the>re is no fully 
satisfactory answer/ Here it may 
simply be granted 1 that the interde- 
pendence .ot text and pictures .Is so 
dose that gay . taconvebiehce. Is 


es text; there are few errors — apart 
on from " wet garment " style instead of 
p- “ damp foW "— -a standard technical 
ny term. But at is, Above all, the mas- 
a terly character of Professor Dcmus’s 
as survey and the quality of Ihe colour 


ceptioa. TWs Js foHowed by t.dtacto- - always justified. , .'J .. 

sion of Romanesque «yle ; r a brIJ- The extent to vhJch fa , various 


Si • T 01 r'S'. 1 ?" 1 ;' a ™i e, ™ es irritatingly a dictionary of Irish Arfisls 

this book is devoted to these years, ■ fenclfql, os in the Whitney Museum, W G STRICKLAND . . 

« 8t • are New .York. In spile’of his obvious 2 volumes; a facsimile edition; 612pp; 740pp; 150 portrtia; ^ 

given lo a far more, in (cresting ,sec- entbuatasm for the plastic possibilities Se/ SBN 7/65 0602 5 P 

lion entitled 51 VVnfk’ In BntrKn\kni'. <nf /tntwatA iV>)_ .. 


tbJBcarehitecWra 1 critic ,an^ hi^tp- neatly acceptable Vteabplatf, fa his W/V7/6S0M 
rltm,. because >t was (faring , the , bewi^ering ,Vi(*faoiity. he resembjes tu h — i 
earlier years that Btetier made a real his near — ” The Gcorelai 


colour plates 


Georgian Society Records 1909-1913 







had n lasting infiuenca oq tbe dwlirn, weII4tdown jarobitMts, fa fhe.edJtiog 


.lects, rotjurh- -a^aia aq^ ■; 


y. * . • -1. ; 
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Haul chapter which nevertheless still paintings the colour ** finish M had 
leaves unanswered a number of. beau completely lost Is sometimes not 
uestiofls aboiR its origins. -BrofMSor sufficiently made clear. For example, 
Uu(W8» for example/ to. Che 


lost is sometimes not 



do the mapped areas of , co!our 


I ! re ? fiTT-aS-M* 


.plates which make Romanesque 
Mural Pointing on outstanding book. 
Occasionally, as with Hilaeshelni, 
-one can hardly believe' one is riot 
k»oW||g irt p gtarieris design— in this , 
pa*ti(«tar . invfanee. &o strongly re* 
miniscenft of tiie east window of the 
corona ai Cfaiferbury. Throughout it 
h predominantly the confidence and. 
dy na rnlsrti of line and colour, partic- 
jifariy adapted to a particular pur- 




the platek, and' the text accompany*. 


fags -to those of Western Europe, and ' stage which tvas almost complelely ;the plates, and' the 
is IhoHned to dfemisa, periteps some- concealed by fae.fini^ied and fresh >ihg them, leave* 
what cava I My, the Idea of fruitful ■. painting-tiny areks only (like the ; : -r— ^ 



cootaots. (He may be right*" but the; head or the apostle ae*Lto pfilpr in , ’ -R.; B. Beckott'g edition of John'. 
recently pubRshed arehitectural.pho- • the upper half o'f ptete ^33,- oir the CoriftpbUx; ' Discourses (H4pp;; 

- tograrfw of ipbutohes to Turicey. by arms of the figure bn the, left In Ihe Ipawibh i : Suffolk Records ;Society, 1 
Donald Wln/idd fa' themselves aug- lower, half) remaining to show how. 30s, ), added to she Jmpbrtant, work of 
igsst «icfa dose paraHejs fa the W«f| tiie painting was finished? Some-, editing already carried out by Mr. 

; the question may tnegk further times our attention . fa drawn to. the Beckett in 'the six volumes of John 
consideration.) Tiie third," d»rt; text to plated where paint: has flaked Constable'* r < Correspondence also 
chapter/ " Artists ", Is’ a study of- or worn to reveal the 1 drawing* published in:' the Suffolk Records 
teobniquee, nol bn-iy of- the : actual . benebih (for Instance, plate 126, of Society’s series, brings together the 
paintings but aisb ’ Of ttoe.r artist’s perad-la-Viw, offers a fine example artist’s pobBc utterances, written and 
.model .books (*' very personal, hap-: of what these wonderful flkistratiohs verbal; Mr. Beckett examiHes the text 
. hazard, cotjections af artist’s notes '’) . can show).. .* 1 Little more than the of Constable’s English Landscape 
and ri/nWflJ iThe. 'next chapter- dis- preliminaiT drawing and 4 few (accompanying the prints after his 
■; c usses not.only. Lbe eXisting ^wbu- traces of paint" fa not perhaps as own- paintings and a vindication of 
: tion •’ of . pointings in . Western . : true .of a oolour plate of ' David in English scenery) and collates the vari- ; 
' .^irape, and fijie reasons for its the Li On’s Den", ft-ptfi BrapqweUer, ' <faa passages remaining . q| fas Jec- 
i apparently bopha?ard^ ^.dwrader, but .. av lt is pf the. mocochrorrte' dates - tiires op landscape, and notes f pi them' 

• abol; die- pfayed by^ ' frofa tbs earie churdt. Thertf is ribt xfittf iAftawRiag'^cflaiBbfp. ■ . 
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The Kaiserschlacht 


Gold is the device that signals 
the essence of this facsimile 
u .7 ftlls *' Museum’s famous 


r . , V - . # H| u ropru- 

[ <, . uce 1 lf « ubiquitous gold of the ori- 
ginal, where it fills ail the burnished 
backgrounds of fifty-six miniatures, 
scores of g r and text headings, initials, 
and border decorations. The choice 
of real gold for the reproductions 
docs not seem to be a mere gimmick 
but is rather an index of pride and 
veneration for a treasure of cultural 
properly. £ V eu the facsimile of the 
seven I ecn tli -century binding In which 
the manuscript has been preserved 
reproduced in beautiful deep brown 

S! C, ',y* ,eh ^. plc!isin 8 l« the hand 
aud io the eye. hints at this spirit. The 
facsimile pages are of nicely weighted 
pnper, textured and -shrined” to 
evoke (he subtle qualities of (he 
unginnl tnanuseript. with delicately 
modulated ink densities and colours 

Wi ' h "" f»i* 


the picture, working ” behind ” and 
W'Hhm the painted forms. Hence gold 
reads as a radium, abstract hack- 
ground, as filling within die initial 
smidurc, and us sitburilinate insets 
or bands in frames and foliage. 
However, in rlie facsimile, die gold 
(Jeaf ?) musi be “Jaid ” on top of u 


overstielched ..ml iimki-siicngih, 
were now severely \ il i.iicit because] 
as Mr. Moure pornls uut. every 
cnnnn of nian-managemcni was 
inevitably violated. 

. J bcs ?. w ' L,rc *lic- circumsutices of 
inc British retreat m March, 1918, 
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wholeomfo Ju hoiMOtt n SkyT ?uw ai-e backed by the 
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K . somce — in our free 212-page 
W \%^, Suramer 1971 holiday book. 
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m " -ProGuct of the art of modern 
book production and in its sympa- 

n °. f lllc ini Prcssion or 

the iSlE-i “ Illl " ,n M c H manuscript, 
he facsimile b ndnurablo und prom- 
ises a rewarding experience for rhe 

even 0 !! 1 ! 0 ' »I VVlI J per,1:ips lH; rolMicd 
2 !f" ”! °. rc , h >' for whom the 

Hnggaduli i « still part of a living 

fkireworH h* Jl ' dgC by ll,c P^K^rt 

knmv ' ° W T r ’ J ,ne not 

know that such simpler human 

iEM*.!** 7*** «i"i^ 


finished ropmduotinn in mall col- 
d 1,w SOW cui-om ih L 

’* “ SIS W|,:u|,, ° . ^roen which 
^ Moah ontopol (hose very forms 
? . t 0 . wh i c J). ** should be Mihordinalcd 
s and within which it is meant to be* 
j named H nd contained. 

If this point seems to be a cavil 

: FinS^NS 1 rcv l l,,ls l |,rovc il s impor- 
i N 1 only t,ucs *lw primed 

nfinl'? 16 . re . ve, '« « he nest belie of the 
Sutfjf* ol, p n: ‘ ,s . but it also violates 
lithe contom-ha little and. in some 

•‘..p"; C M. S,d , cnib ' y - N ‘.r can the gold 
icnctl always be finely control- 
ltd. in spite of painstaking labours. 

mJLi i T y obh,crt,,c s ‘»n*lK::inl 

pu. tonal elements as in Ihe scene of 
he plague of ‘ Hail and 1 laming 
f ■ ..J J 1, .i 1 * 11 - where a downpour 

h.H ^ ■ *. al1 and fvd «« becomes all 
but entirely emered h> the «okl. In u 
number of illuminated text hend- 
mgs the gtilj ohl iter ales so much of 

bi»,t re M M ^[ uw "P* 1 " 1 ' ,hl ‘ l «nly a 
kind o gibberish “ cuncil'orni ” of 
red wedges remains 

Since 7 he (i olden fltiygudnh must 1 
stand as -the definitive facsimile, a lull 
complement of black-and-white re- ' 
productions of all the miniatures ami 1 
decoration, actual si/e. should base J 
bc«n included in the loxi volume. 1 
Wjlh such rehab le study material ' 
thore would ho no need to suffer the 1 
present fru si rations of the colour J 

w h hmtl 1 a ptdogy a? a !eS?arkahlc 1 

manuscript!^ ^ Hrilish M,,su ‘ ,ni f 

In comrflst with (his is the clarity 1] 
or purpose and achievement of Dr. u 

NlU'kLSK ID hlu nlrn/InMH. I M 


j. , «n.is. i iiu oook is mtrn. «.r ... . " ,n ,a i |re wraniy 

duccd With (he styliVccf formulas of fff p< ? 1C u^ nc ! flcl,i ®vement of Dr. 
tho launching ritual fur expensive '" hts introduetory volume, 

facsimiles, declaring th 0 nuSow at , hlcl V^ lm, o bly 4W ®ra all assets of 
making available ’■■to scholars find ill! 5 \ ,b J. ecl ’ p vcr J^hinp is there, be il 
connoisseurs " another of (he benuti- f^ 5C *5? llV0 ’ *®J? ua J. historical, styJis- 
f “! important "specimens "—in ,cor »osra phica f , or bibliographical 

Phis instance, i(he earlievi and finest of ^McrpretMion. The text Is 

the medieval illuminated Haggudoth f£ n fi^ e y F tu ho arIy ’ iin . d sometimes 

f&xFaSnS 

s&wsas 

medieval manuscript the iruft6rar tbe r brec sec hons: a prefatory series of 
of alien mefcuS foumeen fullW miniatums the 

pigments is essentia] to the^echn oum lex1 ’ ,\ nd lhe IHurgical 


ol- extensive decomia 
a distinctively oriidewri 
ich was part 0 f the ^ 
ms development which I 
ill, examines, tank , 
be grounds, he prafffl 

arguments for pladuia 
■il, the Golden Hagguk 
ir- Spain, probably Barak 
2d 1320 and 1335. Hist 
lie Hie historical setting jcJ 
ns JJIK attribution makes it 
ic final chapter, 
d There are moms* 
J- «ulhor may have gwtjfi 
s. to Ills material. In tbt c 
it [he ” Plague of lhe Bas 
ir he thinks that one buhH 

g ej, rod and long^egjrd i 
r squirrel, instead of 
!] wppropriate fox; inlhri 
, lure, he takes a dragon wl 
. (even (hough it tacks th 
( wings and beak). And im 
, scene, he lakes a humph; 
f legged camel for a horw,; 
n perfectly good, if bb 
available right next to it. 

There are other slips, 
some questions of diibkw 
lion, mainly Jconographir 
only one or two maybe* 
here. Miriam does on 
square musioa/ inslrumcd 
w Iris'll "looks like a bfti 
this must in fact be 4he 
book with musk whkVs 
oro a lieu lively ioUow, 
elegantly slyli/.ed gold 
l be hutirti itluslralion If 
hard to accept the pr 
iJhistmlea an actual 
than an independent fr 
ishmcnl ol the circle, 
in Islamic manuscripl- 
iit textiles. TJio funk 
that it might renpeserf' 1 
of the unis’crsc ,f ise»t® 
vagatu and its.teMj 
simply indicated byihf^ 
middle, showing titetw 1 ) 
of a building, with locW 
door. 

But such small 
questions should not 4* 
the essential point: ^ 
has given us ari ifldisf* 
of (he Golden Haggs® 
duct ion should also v 
able as an independeai 
ably with the addition 
site black and white jl 


‘ — — soimers and civilians alike. Mr , t^ d^l h- - V m » , , , Bhlly When r.udendorlf launched his mas- V, y 

gr has based Hux study on Hamer points out that Lord Hal- ciem fcnmildae siv c Wow agmnsl the British on the lh 1h .f? * erc ,|,c *™™m*m** of 

fetion that, whereas the his- danes success w:is owing not to lhe asnu'is of ~t ,: dlu lCl - bnica I Western Front in March 1918 riu» .* f . l,lsb rcl reai m March, 1918, 
garfare in the nineteenth genius of his reforms but to he 3 .?,, -upply dice were hon vkin!^' ■ ’ «"<l H« against this backgrou id Hia 

E long since ceased to be pains he look to create -, n aim^ Si,; f?* 4 =°P? Iru <= ,,l, n- Mr. hc »vily loaded agamst Ha »g Mr. Moore’s acen.m of it should he 

E that of the present lime, sphere of cooperation thus carrvira. n d'^us^s jviih equal sound- f h d i,V- Since lhe collapse of read. He is. sometimes with reason 
pelhing to be gained from out Wellington’s dictum unme t t - a n<-S ' , l lL ! '*? cial and political forces at bc . front, a mass of highly not over-generous to Haiu and thou' 

wars and. defence prob- chapter holding. tha“ "'iff ^ nZt C ?T"u lr00ps i4nd ™ upon *''<** Elders L ^Son 

1st in so far as the dement is the mutual Srhe iruic mu Ll i fl i ,cr ls f tht * in ked-b;tllalion and J na,c J ,a l hai1 been progressively sibility fell, and he is riohiiu a 

^response, and human temper of M,e J^-army sy^-ms ;i „d what he from East t0 West. By staunch dcfe.ideoih.aSSa-id 

liu altered very little. In conlrast „ u,- h ' !'™ " l-wn.lurc He <* ■>■"* that the Trc : ,ly of Bresl- mloriiiiuic tiounh K 1 ! 

fe| B «p5n^ion y w° r s r k " “ W* «“■»*» *£» in ihe 

Ke ktorv "of 0 "' conilici L l,and : b »^'mir s intrigue, “ 0 " ISS6-92 nnd four seporalc West had ri sen from 150 in cariv coma u, I» "IS, 8 ™" al ) h ! ve 

Ibf the differences seoarat- 0WlC j of mismanageinent, unpri*- . 1 ttrcn ' admirably lucid, ‘■■ad reached 192, including some from troops and in ihk Mr » ,n ® 

Ui«e ^M fr^i ihe p , :,red,les ^ inan -' forccasfs. ?nd ^htintat.vc and thought-provoking, ^y- It finally amounted to 208, of did^ belies anv Sp ^ n ‘ 

aa7dvTXam? ]-iow <l " nn ^ lhe Boer War. mutual recri^ Mr ’, Hamcr has researched exbaus- flitch seventy- one were commuted tones vvh ch hk .RH “2 under ' 

about Hho was to bhmc ‘ ve,y amon 8*. a nd quoted aptly to fie oitack which fell on the British hE , J„ ”, S ( 5, SB f '■ 

San Sown imttal failures. To this m™ ^-manuscript sources, report; 3rd and 5th Awnies. forty-ihree of war fr T 

kSedge of crearina ^ added ltlc wa V in which numer •° m Se ^ c[ c oi«mittccs and Royal d J em . »««* General Sir Hubert provided an ,? r ^ 0,ds * 

i Se olrtSn jus recommendations were altered ^'""uss'ons. Orders in Council and Gough s 5th Army of twelve infantry Sicount of a ^ finpp,nfi , 
•«!S R™ 8 f n beyond recognition nu-.liF,!o,i other parlumicnlnrv papera, news- ai *d three cavalry divisions Injiddf 9 1 a ba,,le which was one of 

roUoLle„. P ?oh e s 1 llb i ccle<l pa „ p , crs ;"’,d PnWliUidibSa *■ «b* wdsht of Sr "made tory T'K' t nf , l T nia k r >' 

emot government, io be d e .,„ ion and and articles. Though a great deal has available to Bruchinflllcr For ik* 11 musl . be added that ibis 

^traces the protracted T| y c altered immeasurably for the better' ordinated onslmiZT as stuMerfno • f™ 1 ** is 1101 '«uch im- 

taeen soldters and Cardwelf -irmv the\v^ J L- st,n8 Hl * c i frtam themes treated by Mr. when measured by 1918 standards & f^°'^ d ,. by a fc w touches of folksy 

ether the Army ought J. «» weaknewca of Hamer have a familiar conteminr. a , t iL . „ . swnflards ' Journalism as when we are given, in 

flip be freed from the d ccn '■ lcar,y revealed, to .iry ring, not least recruitine difficfil ..Against this Haig had been de- one pnrograph, "imperturbable 
the politicians^ - » ud-i ! 1 . a -tic v-and lh c ^(Hining^f man wwer S,arved of nian P®wer fol- Hanoverians ", “burly P &h!esvrifr 

i and entrusted to the n pirc J * u Bmc when resources to the limit hv h,s catastrophic losses in the Holstemers “ lough ? Brandenbur. 

Parliament and ‘the ■«* crisis abroad His book' merits ^he ® a ! de Tprcs fPasschen- g ers " and “carefree Wurlcmbur- 

V froSJand S« n Jh P n' ?l '- 1 ? on !! s -i«™iion of senior afficere. M Ps ^ C) and,d «P‘(« Ihe remarkable gera ".though Mr. Moore conclude* 

|c«m of. any defence wanted an P -ir h ° and mcmbers of lhe Ministry of V WItri .w |ll ? J J l British FnleUi. Ihw happy band of warlike 

Inghtiy suggests, depends to pn y for its defend ut unwilling Defence, among others, who may be m - . ldenllf l y,n 8 tlie new I eu,0n3C l . nbes al( probably looked 

[.upon the qualities of Pardoned if now and then (hey SEES \« lhis iiluation was Je*™ fr?ugli .the sights ^f a Lee- 

! character of the men who i?. vin u_ Cl , I .!l d . LCd . ^cy nnirmur: Plus ca change nl„* dJt allowed to continue, presumably on Enfield Rifle, Turning to sterner 
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yy<xs terrain io be less costly * u . f orougniy into the records of 50 
than the offensive. In December, Dlv,sl °n which played such an im* 
moreover. Haig had been obliged to P artanl part and whose soldiers 
take over IwentyTive miles of the from Tyne and Teesside were, as 
French front, a measure which was a lways, superb. 

ssr? zjurjti <« ._v*.™**»*> w »> «. 
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C 5 U. LJ LyllCi O S ke ? v ! r (wentyTive miles of the from Tyne and Teesside were, as 

A French front, a measure which was a lways, superb. 

i, i, , . tootl ... „ . which it wIH be wen that the Corns wjiergency arose, was found not to because Ludendorff untiic ills 

u< A n. ,n 8SS ’ i‘ r Rcdlvrs Bu,k5r ‘ ‘l 3 * always been an integral part Sf ** addition to ihjs the ce*«ora of J9qo, f ja d no nf 0 S 

dsQnarterm as ter- General, took the Hie army and without dt no baUle n France whs troops io exploit fi/ s deep noneira- 

cnllltlllr-iv-il >Li..L _ t .1 ■-milil Ivotin h.An l_. . i _ Pain-riMlY Slow and ft use <-Ia.dp tliBl li^in Uikl. ■ -| ■ . . I ^ . 


R5 fniu i”-* — Ai lui in mao v n , « .. . 11 oe wen mat Hie Cbrps h* TiTiTciJ r ' 1w »o nui ip Because jvUdendorff, unlike Ills suc- 

^ , ( iS flSardtionnl,rc - M A, 8SSl 5! r Rcdvx, rs Buller. has always been an integral part of aStIS # *• cessora of J9*J0, had no mobile 

^fii* anny « atUninls- dS QnartcmiaMei-Gcneral. took the Hie army and without dt no baUle ld ' u J 5 f “ France whs troops ip exploit h/ s deep pKielra- 

ikStS5.?B An ? y Sor ’ ?M! lcncd 1° form ihe ^ould havc been foughl, let alone *1^** C, 2P I ‘ fhal ‘ ,oll ' v| t h J find because they we r e 

«came (he Royal Corps A-S.C. as a fully combnlunt inili- won. il has always been there, with a “ .' V0 . uId L f ave , n<iequa(e foughl to A standstill by (he British 

n - i his vdlunic nrnvirinc tiiry corns. whiHi in „r uuicl officienev which hsic fftiw* in hn ip _ get in his blow before the Armv. On Anrlf 4 i _ 


I- L ; Mve , noequaie rougm to a standstill by lhe British 
M?hoH m " S b,0W thc Army. On April 5 Ludendorff re- 

united States presence could be felt, ported : "The enemy’s resistant 

\ I/I. ! t ^ . l ■ lira c kaiMrtil _ — A 


fc in j v uriAA* ui ,UDK oacK v wosimaie attempts to ™ ana wmen i>as ' w lvji. i<uhcu ; me enemy s res,3imi bQ 

BrS awi «3 5,r ory of (his Hisrupl it. came out of ilic Boer ,tsctf cpnlributed to a certain lack of While the massive German nre- was beyond Wf powers . . . O.H.L. 
fSich ha War with credit, and from! then W8 n,l “ n - paralions rolled on with rclentfess was forced to take the extremely 

Mlilarv P re * ? nwan « (he efficiency and com- Tins is a scholarly and very Inter- professional efficiency, the British ltar H decKion; To abandon the attack 

i&t Scco^' 0 SM O ?w but f “ rt uf l, ic army at war and on eMing book, full of information and Government blindly and almost ®"^ ns /°|‘8 0 o d - ,, So.Ludeti- 

P capable of War ’ m ^ euvrcs stol |Wy 'flcrea^ed. Colo- one of the best to appear so far in Sir S et “ ,an4| y spiked its own guns. Jjmw 1 respectable coni- 

» stores, r ,ng , vas j ncJ the somowhat unony- Brian Horrocks’s “ Famous Real* . Rather ^ an accord to Haig 8 an Ef ny , of our cn f m,es who have 

k often dSJ ’ [^ el nnd moLls hut highly effective role of the menls " series, increase , in manpower (ills infantry f 0n ^*‘*1 ,h Glr reluctant 

^ ° y f f ™ a ds and alone was some 100,000 men under S? b ?ftS. ? *«. f| 8hting capacity of 

Canfppn rnrnc — - s 50 
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strength in. March) Il imposed upon 
a protesting Army Council n re- 
organization, or rather disorganiza* 


I ire in thAUT 1 . une WVi *«*»«■—«* • customers is rigidly tied to the «*»» waicn 

der ^-WMing; the . Service to the Services ' strength of [he armed forces, contio- ' en0 «Bh to t 

fivSn. 1 ! which J 56pp. Nowman Neame £2 . uaHy diminishing in peace and siid- end of a wa 

ying on the. country. It ’ • ' . denfy expanding In war; Jt must be fiovernments 

fime- to -areate anvlhinc , — T tf apahle of immediate expansion to (hd critics 

:: aa army service corps The Navy. Army and Air Force fn- rapidly gathering crisis in cam^ign. T. 

a fascinating stitutes, like the British Legion, cele- ^”? S l ! nyi Z ? f ^ " or i d 5 ***&’ * lhe B El 

earhesf sidings, brated its fiftieth birthday kist year musl . be re « d y to meet the special 

MP*?y VwSSihB and Hwse who have grown u pi with [^ u i«ments of the services which 

oj. 1 ^ 5 ^ a “Sergeant * have come to take it for !" r * lB V*“' I : 

^of the Household " gi'aoted may find ii ditfieuli <o realize the purely tradingvjewpoint. - . 4 

tea ? ^ Pr0V * ant ’GeneraJ the remarkable scale of the achieve-, wP^J^abSity js Us 

«on-Mart«is<}eh?ral of hiem of wbloh Mr. MHier hfls.writ- ^ 8 ^ problem.. =.. * 

army,-, the Commis- te n a motf informative, detailed and . Mr. MiHer brings out 'vividly the - 

Jr 1 fiij d the treasury /ranJc account. Thc wcll-remejji- versatility Which is required of Naafi I 

and sutlers' ut1c j ef bered and severely institutional, old- ,n . I 1 ? support; of the services. Tri I 

^Jf ld|e /y continued fashioned canteen with its. ainio- addition to its chiby, canteens apd B 

Rreat Cr ^ or SD tong, sphere redolent trf stale beer h:is now shops the Naqfi must run leave I 

it is ^? mrTlandw obtnes given wny to the restaurant, the club «*ntres, sirh-post offices, patrol' St^- 1 . . I 

0°taceable and the supermarket, and the. tithe- [ ,ons » bakeries and fobd factories . . 
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A Celebration of Faith K nd °” c *.. af mind ' v: | s (he fruit of gion or on history and 

. JEST*. "? *M0P in God. to college sermons 

\ 218pp.kodder andStonghton 35s throu^\nH nn Ji S,aica ? 3y “ Oxford ” religion which exljih 

— 7^ — gn D ‘ 35s - 5™*® 1 aad through, h© was no Penetration such asj 

Shortly before his death in hk ^ a riC *f?5 academic iheorize r . He knew might envy. It was f« 
aixtlos, the late Warden of Keble fold world® ° ^ t 1 ? ls wor,d Ood’fi JaHer that he was few 
J friBid that hX a d „o W Soa t fi M ^ «*ht ". a, he Xn «■ f«H of 

to® ^ things he wanted to -do— writtln ' 'E!} shall, we see light " He onc tempted to q“^ 
" ? U , th f kooks he had 1 to writ^lnd mUEZZ f ! h ° Se rare equaHy !?"*!« example oi“f- 
helped to build up- hia colleeaV rJIH? 51 7j mc two Worlds at once He making one 1 * sour 
tetion. During what JemaS offi f°»r-as is shown S’ and do lhat It fa e 

r add^:h Q ,wo™„ lo he L Jn these pieces— from empiri- souI ' Jikc le *L 

■ good-man. If aoudds a fairJv mrv^rt ? commonplace to the heaven of must J 04 * Jn 
ambition, but : forhlm Jr ^^hW^d - : A « d ^ leach STwas * you see there W 

tapseurS S 
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»S? , B^™^ 8 amntioi 1 ^i ancl conver ' February 23 Ohe J 50 lh annfversar? 
sions which are expedients familiar of the noet KS2 


^ customers is rigidly tied to the dons which are expedients familiar 5 jS 2 po«J ^dcath} h at A e RoS 

Jer and “ ng: he Serv,e? lo <he Servlc “ strength of the armed forces, contio- ' enowsh to the British Army at the College of SurSs Lincoln’s fm! 

ni^i 1 !**** which ^6pp, Newman Neame £2 , uaHy diminwhingm pcaceand sud- end of a war but which even British Field^ Loudon, W^C ^2 The keture! 

f" 4he cou nfry. It ■ ■' deirfy expanding In war; it must be governments have ’ seldoni imposed wifi be Ro^rt ^Win & th“ b^ 

«me to areat e an whine — * capable of immediate expansion to in t*to critical moments of a decisive grapher of Keats uhn iILn?- 

dve r? y -rWce conps 8 The Navv, Army and Air Force In- JJJ? J 'apWb' gathering crisis in carn^gn. The fortmtlom and units his title "This Living Hand’’ 

■ fa scinatiM stitutes, like the British Legion, cele- ^“? s l! nyi P? rt ? E *** w°rMi \ aud it of **»e B.E.F., alrendy desperately Admission will be free. * ' 

wruest shm-in~. i hrai»d its AAiLiL i*_. must be readv to meet the enm a) 
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I : •••- v • • • • ■ • *- i as a«ne '*««* P«^7hi V fa^riS!l 8, m i«»min«3fes them. W 
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ar insist- gruo , wnue me orgamzauon smcrunn* 

JlJSW.-tor.-hii st>i.' Itself has developed Into a lafae «?enr enterprises like’Hnsa {fn 1944 
aonhu which “ computerized manufacturing. tflere wn 4,000 artistes on. NanfJ’s - 

nTriiti* him lhe catering and rkt ailing business V i psyroil, and the ,- tpul Waftlme bill 

nlfjS™ fiuocess of.* Naafiminht he dewrflwd is h! sori wa , s fi bout £ ^ 7 miJhon), eodtlas been . 

Lh^TJ 168 Upended: J bf^rtiS sistw af th^Co^bn ?!? caJie ? to serve.die stirff in the 

efa- possible a share of ihe projfiLs to jts ■ j’ : 'y |. J: 

t firtoy of: consumers for their welfare.- : and . Mr.MpIerhas paid a deserved I 
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‘ fei& r 5c nvi ! ed [ or SfJ 971 fixhibiilon, to be shown in 
London in- Septenfiber/Ootobsr. 

• f'rii?? f0r traln,i1 9 fn ar ( will be given to the ... 

.. exhibitor whose vyork on further examination ahows-the : 
most promise. -..--■ 

Ago il^rtJtt.^ 7,Wars - ' r * ' ■ ■ 

• Cjosfns date; 20(h March ^ 1«71 

: f q H details -of entry and. Natlohal Exhibition of 

awarda aand Stamped Children's Art (Leaflet B1 
addressed envelope to ; 12-1 BDyyden Street : 

Off EqdeU Street 
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Right wing nationalism to left-wing patriotism 


oouik! and n iple expan- shins, with (heir place of building .md Win! Slndii^ 
n« and \ynlcr-Lube boilers, iiltimafc fitie. Technicalities of cun- 
these were practicable prn- 
steam a completely 
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l-'iuhe Hajcsy-?siliav/.ky, whose life 
is here j ecu I led “ by his coniciri' 

I Hilaries ", was born in I486, ill the 
ink* lown of S/arw in Eastern 
llungm > ; and it is wilh the econo* 

S liically buck ward rural enstern 
‘ioicM.ini ureas ih.it his political 
c.oeei is con nee led. This was the 
l:md where, especially under Ferenc 
R:ikdc/> during the early eighteenth 
century, the Magyar Knruc rebelled 
against the chiefly German Habsburg 
armies, 7siiins<cky's grandfather hud 
been ;< “ shoeless' peasant ", but hi< 
f.uhci worked with un agrarian bio- 
logist Fda I icily. and became n 
landowner. Though he had n Slav 
name Polish, his son claimed — he 
married info (he Magyar noble 
family of Kajesy. and the young 
I 1 ud re insisted on adding his father's 
(o his mother's name, ’('his dual 
sensibility of noble and peasant -sup- 
plies a key to Zsilins/.kyS career. 

In mil. while lie was performing 
military service. Ihnl name sprang 
into ugly prominence His elder 
brother. Cidbor. and he went to 
demand satisfaction from a mag- 
netic. able Inn rough peasant leader, 
the M.P. for Btfkcscsabn, Ihe gentry- 
hit ling A minis Achim. who was dis- 
puting with the Zsilimzkv family 
(he control of local affairs in 
the region, tiach side violently 
attacked (he other in the press, but 
what appears to have sparked off the 
ffinal tragedy was ihnl the peasant 
leader shouted *■ gentry harlots *’ at 
sonic girls who were -guests of the 
7si3ins/kys. in the ensuing encounter 
the liefly Achim tried to throttle 
Kndre, and Uu bur .‘hot him— Achim 
died soon alter. The two brothers 
were acquitted and in a noble- 
doininuled Hungary were (filed ax. 
heroes by the *. ruling classes. 
Though toy ivl lo Ms brother, Entire 


wa>. in fuel, upset at wind hail 
t lectured mid indeed shared smite nf 
Achim \ views. 

(n the I'iiM World War /.silms/ky 
proved an excellent officer. 'I hen 
afier Hungary's collapse and revolu- 
tion he joined the counter-revolu- 
pionary government at S/cgetl and 

became .1 leading figure of the 
M.OV.I:., the Society of National 
Defence, headed bj Captain, later 
Ciencral. liyula (iumbtis who from 
J*J32 to l^tfi was llungary'.s would- 
be fascist dictator. Z«ilins/fcy was 
aNo one of Horlh>\ Vile/i Kcitd. 
the Order ol Heroes. 

Under the aristocratic regime of 
Count IxlViin IJelhlen ( 1021*1431) he 
took up a career in politics anil 
journalism, in both capacities prom- 
oting a radical righiwing national- 
ism. .strongly militaristic and atlli- 
seniitic, and looking to the unique 
virtues ol the racially pure Mugyai 
pootKirH as justification for Ins chau- 
vinism. In articles and speeches he 
rudely attacked industrialists, hank- 
ers and aristocratic counts with large 
estates, as well ns the politicians of 
the neighbouring countries which 
had profiled from (he Treaty of 
Trianon i(<>20). None the less bis 
genuine concern with peasant life 
began to transform his political 
views, ('hauvinivn and antisemitism 
were not enough, and in 1933 lie 
-significantly changed the name of 
his journal I 'ttiiguanl to Utterly. He 
had become die sole parliamentary 
representative of a National Radical 
Party in 1931, and contacted former 
supporter., of the Kflrolyi regime. 
When, having broken with (ittmbttft. 
he was defeated, in 1.935 in an 
election where more terror than 
usual was used, Zsilinszky caused a 
minor sensation by abandoning his 
title nf Vitiz (hero). Out of parlia- 
ment he became connected with a 
group of young men. " the village 
explorers % \ concerned wilh the lot 
of the very large number of landless 
proAottiriahH in Hungary. The poets* 


Altil.i jd/vt-r and Ciyula lllyos (who 
writes the concluding chapter of this 
Imokt at one Dime or other contribu- 
ted to his journals. 

Another factor which drove him 
in a radical direction was his early 
suspicion ol Hitler. Until the rise of 
the Nazis lie had been on (he whole 
an admirer of the culture of Ger- 
many. which lie had IW'icc visited, 
bin? he read and look seriously the 
first uncxpurgaicd edition of Me in 
K mu pi, which offered no rosy fiituie 
for the Magyars, and he was 
alarmed by the growth of imitation 
Nuzi parties dn Hungary. A remark- 
able change from his earlier views 
can be found in an article in the 
Dn/mhimi Re vine. February- Match. 
I**36, not quoted in this hook, liiu 
one should not exaggerate the 
change of outlook. He MjH vwouined. 
and this was his strength as well as 
his weakness, something of a chau- 
vinist. though ut limes, especially in 
private, he showed a more perceptive 
attitude. 


His finest hour came after 1939 
when once more, this time as a 
member of the Smallholders’ Parly, 
lie was re-elected for Tarpa. The 
secret btfMot was introduced that 
year for -the still limited franchise jn 
the rural areas. With a tiny army 
which was in fact mostly pro- 
Gerniun, Hungary was defenceless in 
face of Iter ever more powerful and 
brutal neighbour. Yet it was at this 
rime that Zsilinszky became the 
leading anti-Nazi -politician. He en- 
eliiKiastically supported Guun t 

Telelei h -pact with Yugoslavia. After 
this had been broken, he aroused the 
fury of the Arrow Cross and pro- 
Nizi members of the government 
pa-rty by exposing the massacre of 
Novi Sad in Hungarian occupied 
territory, when some 2.00U Serbs and 
700 Jews— men. women and child- 
ren— were stripped and shot, and 
their bodied pushed under the ice of 


the Danube. He contributed to the 
1 64 1 C'hrivMnas number of (lie Social 
Dcmucialic \epscmti. demanding 
a 11 indcpcmlent policy for Hungary, 
and was an active wurkcr on 4ltc 
commit (cu of Historical Monument 
whieli edobrated the greatness of 
champions of Hungarian independ- 
ence 4ike Kossuth and the poet 
I’eldfi. '( hough still no lover of the 
Bolsheviks, he did not regard il as 
llungary'.s role to wage aggressive- 
war against Russia, and with grow- 
ing urgency demanded the recall ot 
her troops ami her withdrawal from 
the conflict. He also pleaded for 
civilian rather titan military trials for 
those, 'including com muni six, who 
agreed wUh his anl'i-vvar aims, and 
tried to get death .sentences miti- 
gated. He demanded the repeal of 
an I i -Jewish legislation. Three days 
before Hitler invaded Hungary he 
wrote (March I ft, l‘M3) to Premier 
RdHay, urging the need to prepare 
armed resistance for such an even- 
tuality. During this I'ime lie seemed 
to become more and more like one 
of the great nineteenth -century trib- 
une.-., pleading for justice and 
hunianily. With his impressive white 
hair and his old-fashioned rustic 
lodcn cloth jack el and knickerhocker 
suit -he became a pispuliir figure- - 
Bandi btk-» (Uncle Bandit -to the 
IcPi opposition. 

'I y-picallv Zsilinszky received the 
Germans with pistols, and wounded 
siikI was wounded by the Gestapo. 
Strangely he was freed again and 
became -the head of the stioPl-tfvcd 
underground Co mm rtt.ee of Ubera- 
t'tom which included a number of 
high-nuikiing army officers. Recog- 
nizing that Cicnnany had lost the 
war, this committee negi^iaied 011 a 
realistic basis with the com m uni M 
leader, l.iiszlo Rnjk isiib%ei|irenih 
liquidated by Mrily.is Rakosj). Hie 
committee organized propaganda in 
die army, arranged to arm wmkci s 
ami -to contact die Russians. Elans 
were worked out to seize budges in 


Books 

received 


goddexvos. 1 others wero obvious 
adornments. The present collection 


lislicd in .scientific journals. Hu is 
thus able to give us nn excellent 


and ebbs, and much else in the 
inicnna-ii until arena of finance by a 


w-uui luiiviu*. me pn»cit[ couecuon wus nine iu ^ivc us nn cxcuneiu imemia-iiumii arena 01 n nance bv 
of eighty Tour bhick-und-white pirn- sketdh of the history of physics dur- act of cotwniraroriid hypotheses, O 
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Art 


tographs . is introduced by Micliapl 
Coe. (he pictures are dramatically 
produced and make some of the 
objects ittok almost more uvtetosting 
than they are. Their creators would 
oMatnfy be startled as well as 
grateful dial .so much had been made 
of their work. 


.Anton, dinamo. Art of fhe Maya. 
Translated by Mary WhittaH. 
344pp. Thames und Hudson. £5 5s. 
Ai.RUrh, Anni. Pre-Columbian Mexi- 
can Min wares. Introductory tex 4 
by Michael D. Coe. Unnumbered 

f dgcs plus 84 plates. . Lund 
lluiTphrics. £4 4s. 


Madik.oom, T. a. W. The Chrono- 
fogy of Nen- Assyrian Art. 1 33pp. 
phis 85 plates. The Alhlone Press. 
£7. 


.? 



T4ie ancient Muya were jjerhaps the 
most gifted of the Pre-Co JtinYbian 
peoples of America, and the monu- 
ments and artefacts of their civiliza- 
tion are there to show it : finora their 
early beginnings under Olmec influ- 
ence to die classic flowering in she 
jungles of Central America, - from 
(heir artistic marriage In VucnltfR 
with the Tohec invaders from the 
north to the «.Iow decline before the 
Spanish conquest! the Maya main- 
. Iftjned h iradfrion of art and archhec- 
tUre of ox irn ordinary quality. Ferdr- 
hand. Anton. combines wide know- 
ledge of Maya civilization wkb a 
cfleur »t)4e arid,:* photog^a peer's eye. 
Mis book contains an. excoUont irU-ro- 
duclion.' with learning lightly but not 
too- lightly worn,' and a. set of 365 
magnifocem phutographs qf uriuah. 
durty-«even trie . to dotour. U is' 
beautifully 
-• author and 


This compilation, based on a doc- 
toral thesis Uric first in English for 
very many decades!, collects sketches 
of' a£ nolRble features of ancient 
Assyrian military equipment and 
daily life, including religious and 
cull objects depicted on (heir monu- 
ments from the eleventh to the 
seventh centuries b.c. The details are 
annotated and discussed and repro- 
duced in 'line-drawings, mostly all by 
Dr. Madhtoom himself. In addition 
lo military and daily life, then) are 
also notes on lions, griffins, bull-men 
and other strange monsters. Though 


ing the hitc nineteenth nnd early 
twentieth century. U Is fascimiting to 
find, for instance, bow already at this 
stage .Einstein stressed (hi necessity 
of integrating particle and wnvc 
aspects of light ; and how Bohr's first 
paper on the .structure of atoms was 
ridiculed in one of the centres of 
theoretical physics. Trie book may 
bo strongly recommended to all who 
are interested in the development of 
scientific ideas. The subject unfor- 
tunately enforces a presentation 
Which requires a university level 
knowledge of physics. 


tie 


Dance 

Hall Bmnau. The World of Baltel 
ice. Photographs by Mike 
1 40pp. Hamlyn. 30s. 


and Dance. 
Davis. 


'This is by today’s standards an in- 
expensive book, but not really a bar- 
gain. The photographs by Mike 


asks : « that necessary, in view of tSic 
natural tendency of sovereign states 
to. behave in thdir nalriuwl interests 
(as itheir central bank and other 
governors see them) in this arena hs 
in all else 7 France might have been 
loss ag-a-mvt lex Anght-fiaxotvi itt die 
United States and United Kingdom 
in the monetary and ccivnomic fie Ids 
had; her loader not been Charles de 
Gaulle ; bin it is not self-evident ; nor 
is she now. The author*, deal fairly 
with facts. The trouble is that too 
much of their work is taken up by 
tracing, or trying to establish, conspi- 
racies to win nil At the dust -jacket 
terms '* the secret battles for financial 
and poBtical domination from 1**45 
onwards Not oven sales or gold by 
the R-tivsians lend any credence to a 
conspiracy on tiicir part to dominate 
financially ibis or that market ; nor 
do the authors ever say so. Rut since 
they do not do so in so obvious a 
field for domination, whv seek more 


Budapest to iMfci. 
they Micccodcd, U«b 
siege or ihe oily tj 
look place mighty 
But the comm iu« 
Pile contributors is 
ifcnl with these 
exciting infomatiwt 
account by his widow 
confrontcdlon oi die 
they do not iflmmnaie 
iwim. They do m 
name of tile trnitw , 
represented a small p, 

I 'lie Friends of fie 
I'his Paul Ivas to be 
A, Macartney’s booi. 
tee nth. Nor Is there, 
of Professor Maowfej 
that the betrayal 
Russian inspired, 
cnees over strategj 
Hungarian officers 
command. Zsilinszky 
some days after the <ffi 
day-s are well described 
nisi fellow-prisoner, G). 
writ) tells how. he W 
escape as n resukof; 
the help of u guard 
constituency, but del 
a martyr’s death. 
Oliristnuis Eve, IW* 
saying, “ God see* ewqi 
\ta.uynrors:d }! .1 


of 


was steam . 
replacement for sail For 
or merchant ships. Those 
nersevcTC in the view that 
Admiralty was always an 

if technological progress 

.use to think again after 
■ Rowland. The two final 
t e devoted to the develop- 
steam turbine, the emcr- 
to rivals, the diesel and the 
'“Id turbine and its contem- 
umph in the nuclear sub- 
e book’s only weakness 
uate bibliography. 


struetion arc dearly explained. Good 
photographs and plans as well as a 
comprehensive index combine In 
make this book a model of it* kind. 


Politics and World Affairs 


Worn*, Bertram D. An Ideology in 
Power. 40ftpp. Allen and Unwin. 
£3 1 0s. 

Mr. Wolfe, one oE the ablest and 
most committed American exponents 
of the ideological Cold War, has col- 


Gl-i«Ktii:. V. Faster C «ire. 25tpp. 

Rout ledge .ind Kcgan Paul. £3. 
Largely havxl on the author's re- 
search in three Children's Depart- 
ments in ]%K, Fn.\ter Care lakes 
another look at the experience and 
problems of deprived children placed 
with _ non- related foster parents. Be- 
ginning with an interesting historical 
chapter, which briefly reviews nine- 
teenth-century attitudes to foster 
care, the book goes on to examine 
current practice. The views of both 
foster parents and child care workers 


lice sustain this theoretical notion 
and, for example, more often than 
not connives with the foster pi rents 
10 kci-p the natural parents at a 
distance. 


'ITicre scents to he a similar schism 
between the ideal and the reality in 
die author's conclusion that a new 
breed of professionalized “ foster 
care workers” is a viable and desir- 
able alternative to the traditional 
foster parents, w hose common 
motive is primarily a wish to care for 
deprived children as if they were their 
own. 


quentty, was less fortunate, but none 
the less made great progress, the 
methods usctl— which boil down \n 
system, devotion and the use of .1 
dozen or so willing hclpm--.ire 
dearly described in this book, which 
could surely suggest helpful ideas la 
anybody faced wilh a similar prob- 
lem. 


Topography 


leeted a large number of his articles are discussed, and painstaking corn- 
published in various journals since parisons are made with the findings 


m 


-i A. ai*d Mitt hull, W, H. 
forty Ships. 223pp. Newton 
David and Charles. £3 10s, 
admirable reference book 
eialist in maritime studies, 
j Liberty ships were built 
sited States from 1941 lo 
Allies' insatiable demand 
jtile tonnage (o meet both 
uid economic needs. After 
the origins of the building 
fie, how it was carried out 
hrialions in design which 
Recurred, the authors pro- 
ipletc catalogue of nil the 


Hi 


Though titcy verv : 
of his politico 1 


Old ’Nwrndon Hall V 
first treats the water th 
metaphysical plane 
amoupK to an nnlhM 
poets riml prose wnml 
about tin* significance nj 
pond and wider (all il “ 
landscape. The 
place of fountain is 
dens, including the W 
to joke fountains 
unsuspecting visitor, 
the once famous 
tinstone in OxfoRW 
Plot’s illustrations ti 
ducud together wilh 
prints. 


Humour 


< OUPL’R, Jll t.V. //«»'** 

Nine to five. 85pP- 


Davis are unremarkable, although elabowote and un provable hy pother 
plentiful ; they are often oddly laid i*»'l explanations of national errnn*. 
out in reiiition to the text, and many myopia, and ignorance r sheer igno- 


thc book by ivp means exhausts all, of the captious are incorrccL It is . are J 0 H,, >'V a > •! 

EhjJi npw available material, il is ceri odd, for instance, to find mistakes in author* have imased 


taint y useful to students. 


Biography 

Klein. M,\run j. 


Paul Ehrenfest. 


identifying dancers' as well knpwn us 
Fonteyn, Nureyev, Ulandva and 
Plisetskaya. Pcmau Hall’s text aims 
at a comprehensive account of ballet 
history and present trends, but his 


■ Volume 1 : The Making of n Theq- grasp of chronology seems somc T 
retic'al Physicist., 330pp. North- times shaky and his views are lpss 

. Holland Publishing ■ Company, sure of general acceptance than the 

■ £3 10 s... . \,,j : : k pontifical tone might suggest. 


Gardening 


produced, ririd.fl cjedilto This book ahovvs eic^riy that logic 1 s 
publisher afikt.; ; r : an< l criticqi anMysis oaabring orddr Econritnics 

r, c ^ 4 ,.L,inhiHn ’ ; fleurin efi' l ikt^ mio hew(y *dri tetrilories buf can' . . _ r _. 

■mwWW objwsVrfcfcS^ind^anci ncyer prbyid. thi. stirhuLs inquired Ganl r „ llluory Solely 

have- long attracted the attention of for deeper punelrptidn.,. Tjtis first 1 : : n ; nd’Wnrb ure £2 5 ^' pa P er No. 2. 4(Jpn. Garden Hjs- VSiw 

collector!*. Although <they mas( liaye volume describes “Ihriruakingof it , . , p . r nn Warb rg. £2 5a f tory .Society, - ft. MurksbuW 
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and published 
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1945. Though they are arranged 
under a number of different heads, 
they all converge on the same all- 
engrossing purpose, which gives them 
their unity and at the same lime pro- 
duces a certain impression of mono- 
tony. Lenin gets as many brick baht 
as Stalin ; a favourite theme is indi- 
cated in the title of one of these 
essays, " Lenin, the Architect of 
Twentieth-Century Totalitarianism 
Mr. Wolfe’s wide-ranging knowledge 
makes him a formidable controver- 
sialist, but a little more light and 
shade would have made the picture 
more convincing. 


of earlier researches on foster care. 

What emerges most clearly from 
this new work is iho appalling and 
continuing gap between the attitudes 
of foster parents and child care 
workers towards the foster care 
relationship. Almost ail foster par- 
ents apparently sec themselves as 
replacements for the natural parents. 
)n theory, child care workers regard 
foster pa re ntj, as some kind of 
untrained worker, at best :t fellow 
employee and a ” friend ” of the 
child, but not all as 11 replacement 
for the natural parents. The child 
care worker cannot always in prac- 


Aithough no easy reading for ihc 
layman, the book contains a good 
deal of interest lo anyone who is 
concerned about foster cure. 


Ci rut mi, Vai hr til Eaton. 


121 pp. 


A Stroke 
Penguin. 


/n the Family. 

Paperback, S«. 

Miss Eaton Griffith, herself immobi- 
lized for several years by a malady 
of the legs, was a neighbour who 
agreed to help Ihc actress Patricia 
Neal re-educate herself nftcr a 
.stroke. Then only in her thirties, 
Miss Neal recovered to the point 
where she could again take up 
her career. Alan Moorchead, with 
whom the author worked snbsc- 


-Sr. L non n- G ordon. D. Porn ait of 
Devon. 192pp. Robert llale. 30s. 
The ” portrait ” ts of present-day 
Devon. The pre- history and history 
of the western county arc given a few . 
preliminary chapters and the wriier 
then settles down lo his modern por- 
traiture, He dwells on many aspects- 
of the Devon fife and scene and is- 
always interesting whether he is dis- 
cussing the pros and cons for the 
extermination of Ihe rabbit, record- 
ing occult tales from the Moor, or 
instancing examples of the rocketing 
prices of land. When he turns to the 
regional . writers Mr. Si. l.eger- 
Gordon Allows himself well 
acquainted with contemporaries as 
well as with Baring Gould. Eden 
Phi HpQtLs and other well-known 
Devon authors of the recent past. 
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whs easy lor toe 
agree trial in Dudapcsi 
formerly Kdser WiDoil 
should be named dal 
West, becoming m*[ 
involved in the CuM r 
o vc 1 -anxious to recall 1 
who had become 
low ai ds some s’onwm 
shown a willingness to i 
Russians to free bis 
from the Nazis. Ihe mi 
essays, dealing wilh 
«»f his career, do weUij 
life of lhjVhoflC.il up 
neons. «nd ptttvhtk /wH 
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CITY OF 

' 1 - -^1 

CARDIFF 


DEPUTY 

CITY LIBRARIAN 

Salary Scale PO.I (I) £2,556-£2,949 per annum 


Applications are Invilod lor the Bbove-mentlonod position from 
Chartarod Librarians with wlda admintsiraUva and piolnaelonai 
experience ai a aonlor level in the libraries service. 


The City Counoil has deotded io build a new Central Library se 
psu ol ihe comprohervslva plan for the redevelopment or Ihe 
Central Area. The new building to be completed by 1979, la 

flon 


expected 


to comprise about 100,000 sq. 11. of accommodation and considera- 
tion Is now being given to its design and layout. Further particular* and 


application forme, returnable by 12th February, . . . 

from tho Establishment OIIIubt, CHy Hall, Caidlll CF1 3ND. 


1671. era obtainable 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— LIBRARIES DIVISION 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


SPECIAL GRADE (LIBRARIANS) £1,12B-Ct,8fi8 per 


annum inclusive of London weighting. 

Applicants must hold at least Pari 1 of the Library 


Association Examination. Point ol entry to ihe grade 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

This post la interchangeable with others oi Blmilar 


grading, but the successful applicant will be allo- 
cated initially to assisting the Mobile and Dotnfolilary 


Librarian- 
Details an 
of the first appearance 


Details and application forms (returnable wllhln 14 days 
oi this 

Roy Smith, F.UA., Borough Librarian, Central Library, 


advertisement) (ram 


Manor Park Road, Sutton, Surrey, 

T. M. H. SCOTT, 
Prlnolpat Chief Officer. 


IIPLEY URBAN 
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STINT LIBRARIAN' 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

LIBYA 


THU UNIVERSITY OF , IIBYA 
requires u soon aa noulble four 

assistant i.ctrrbRrRS to 

HNOL1SH T ANOU AGE el 
pHulifce of fa) Medicine and (b) 
Science nl TRIPOLI and (eland 
fd| Faculty o( Aria at BEN- 
GHAZI. ttendldrtfls tUould lave 
a degree from a university In 
Briiam. a diploma in leaching 
English aa o foreign lonsoaae turn 
relevant teaching experience nnd, 
for post (d), knowledge of lan- 
guage laboratory work. 


Salary : U2.400 

(Libyan El » 41.... 
Accommodation allowance. Fares 
and baggage allowance. Two- 


00 per annum 
ft. fin itcrtlng). 


year contract renewable. guaran- 


teed by the British Counc 


Write, quoting reference number 
miDV 4-7) to AppolefejCiU 
Dlv|(lon, The Brhlih Coaikll, *S 
Davies Slrtti, London, WlY 
2AA, for further partlcufare and 
application form (a be relumed 
completed as won u. possible. 


HEADMISTRESS 


The position a« Hettdmifilre&s of Tara Cliureh of England Glrhf 
School, North Pnrramnfin, N.S.W., will become vacaot aa from 
tho end of 1st Term 1971. 

The vacancy results from (he resignation of Miss H. W. G. Qa ridge, 
B,A„ who has built up the School in eleven years from a small 

J urinary school to Its present size of 440 pupils, comprising 300 
n the Senior School and 140 Iti (he Junior School, There are 75 
boarders jn the School which enjoys a high academic standard. 
The School, located In a rural setting. Is 2 miles from Parramatta 
and 15 miles from Sydney. It adjoins the Kings School properly 
and covers 14 acres with swimming pool and playing fields, 

A separate residence is provided for the Headmistress. 
Applicants must be graduates of a Unfvecslty and must have had 
a proven record of sound practical experience. 

Further ififomintion may be obtained by writing to: — 

The Organising Secretary, 

Notional Advisory CehUe on Careers for Women, 

251 Brampton Road, LONDON, S.W3. 


MORAY HOUSE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


AppHcitfnm ore IdWtoit for ibis 

ably ahouM be moiM^lannUy quallmd graduates. Fellows of itir Library 
with Appmprlaila acad * 


Association 

caialdemJ. 


&w post from candidates win prefer- 

Jed graduates. Fellows of itir Library 

tctdamla library expertetwe will alio « 


Tlic eucrtssful applicant wd] be erpectod tp nsslil (hr Principal Librarian 


In (be planning ol an attentive now multi -media Library nml Resource 
Centro. A speriot Interest In (be use of audio-visual media In libraries 
i9 therefore desirable. The present Library serves puputettaiK Of O'er 
2,500 siudenis and 200 aloft, 


The salary will be One of the following gulu accord Tag to qualifications 
held- Placing on the appropriate scale wiH depend on present saUry. 
(A) C, 283 by £93 lo £2J16 by £36 (o £3,240 (Hon oun. graduate). . 
(M £2,013 by £84 la £2,451 (Ordinary graduate! or equivalent). 


Transfer of FSSU poUoTcj.may be considered where appropriate. 

Further Information and application farms returnable by nh February; ' 
1071. may be- obtained from Ute CoDego Secret ary, Mom House College 
of EdifcgUoa, Uolyroad Road, Edlnburgli CHS 8AQ. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

LO^CATt^J 

APPLICATIONS »re B ^a*Ked ftr He 
foltewlBi POST is 1 be County Library 

UBRAFIAN. Haddf nluun Library. 

UbrartaA*.! Iteak, £I.OU-£l,SIS P* , 

. N J.C. Cnn Jill ran ol Service. Sueeert- 
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LANCASHIRE.- 
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TUTOR-LIBRARIAN 
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CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 

Applications are invited from, chartered and' other suitably, 
qualified librarians for tho post Of Librarian at our Lon- 
don headquarters. The Library provides C.B.I. departments 
with 1 services in a wide Subject field Including Economics, 
Industrial- Affairs, Education -add Law. Preference will tye 
given, to a -candidate with experience of H.M.S.O. publica-, 
,|ion«. ..-••• 


Salary not less than £1,9 SO per annum, 


Applications to ihe Personnel Officer, 21 Tothfll 

Street, London, 'S.WA. Telephone 0J-930 6711. 
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